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FOREWORD 


In my travels as a Taoist priest I’m often asked if there is a book on Taoist 


cultivation and immortality that I can recommend, but in all honesty, there 
have been very few that I feel reflect the teachings I have received in China. 
In recent years scholars have produced high-quality translations of Taoist 
texts that have enhanced our understanding of traditional Taoism. However, 
Taoist cultivation requires personal guidance, and without this personalized 
attention the very style and nature of cultivation texts limits their 
accessibility. In spite of this, there is no doubt that books play an important 
role, and the right book at the right time can open doors and be a great 
inspiration to the sincere seeker. 

In addition, more books are appearing that offer instruction in Taoist- 
related practices. They are often a random collection of physical qigong 
exercises, visualizations, and sexual gymnastics. Some of these methods 
may indeed improve the quality of life, leading to health and relative 
longevity, but these books generally have little to say on immortality. Many 
Western Taoists seem to be uncomfortable with the term immortality and 
are attempting to create a type of Taoism that fails to acknowledge its 
importance, but in Chinese Taoism this concept goes back thousands of 
years to the very roots of the tradition itself. 

Lao-tzu is known in the West for his teachings in the Tao Te Ching, but in 
Chinese tradition he takes on greater significance as an embodiment of the 
Tao and immortality. This is demonstrated in the ceremony of bowing three 
times to Lao-tzu before a Taoist altar. The three bows are known as Tao, 
Ching, and Shi. The first acknowledges the Tao and immortality. The 
second acknowledges the Ching, the classic texts that are a vehicle for the 
immortals’ teachings. The third acknowledges your shifu (teacher), who 
introduces the view of immortality. In this view our true nature is an 
expression of the Tao. Like clouds in the sky, we appear but have no 


existence separate from the original source. In the cultivation of meditative 
stillness we reveal and express our true nature in a simple and natural way. 

I am very pleased to be writing the foreword for this book, which is a 
rich exploration of the Taoist concept of immortality. Stuart is a Taoist 
adept who writes as a friend with an honesty and enthusiasm for Taoism 
that is contagious. He expresses the flavor of Chinese Taoism with ease and 
simplicity, so everyone can identify with the concepts of personal 
cultivation that he conveys. I know of no other contemporary translator and 
author who presents his writings in quite this way. This book is definitely 
one to have in your backpack when you go cloud wandering! 


— TAOIST PRIEST SHIJING 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BRITISH TAOIST ASSOCIATION, 
COFOUNDER OF THE AMERICAN TAOIST ASSOCIATION 


PREFACE 


The subject of immortals and immortality has preoccupied my thoughts 


throughout my life. When very young I felt immortal, like most of us do. As 
a teenager I couldn’t fathom the idea of being even thirty years old, thinking 
that was certainly the limit of how old I wanted to be. Seeing my parents 
and grandparents at their ripe old ages of forty and beyond, it never 
registered in my naive mind that I too might someday be that old. When I 
finally made it to thirty, my mind still felt young, even though I could feel 
differences in my physical capabilities. Everything was changing, and 
thoughts of becoming old crept slowly into my mind, as did the anxieties of 
maintaining health. I felt as though life, aging, and death were but a cruel 
joke. Having long read books on Chinese, Tibetan, and Indian spiritual 
philosophies and practices, the word immortality frequently passed before 
my eyes. Yet the actual decision to search diligently for immortality evaded 
me, as the separate goals of maintaining health and attaining enlightenment 
preoccupied my thinking. 

But all this changed when I met Master T. T. Liang—he at age eighty- 
two and I at thirty-two. He was a master of t’ai chi and I was a wannabe 
Buddhist cultivator. Much to my surprise, it was his martial-art abilities that 
had such a profound effect on me. I knew of no one even in his sixties who 
could be as physically playful as Liang. Constantly humiliating my 
seemingly younger and stronger physical condition, he would throw me 
around like a rag doll. It took me quite a while to actually put in perspective 
a man of eighty-plus years who was quicker, more agile, and more focused 
than I. Many times I asked myself, What is wrong with this picture? My 
own father, at age seventy, was sick with cancer and had long been 
physically weakened by his age. Needless to say, Liang changed my entire 
perspective on aging. Little did I know he would change my perspective on 
immortality as well. 


As I will discuss later in the book, the term immortality has various 
meanings, ranging from a state of consciousness at death that allows the 
Spirit and mind to live on to actual physical immortality, where both the 
body and mind live on. But no matter the meaning, the idea of immortality 
in its various forms has preoccupied history more so than it ever did my 
young mind. 


Liang introduced me to many Taoist writings, like the Pao P’u Tzu and The 
Jade Emperor’s Immortality Classic—texts that were written specifically 
for the purpose of helping seekers and adepts attain immortality. For nearly 
thirty years I have studied and practiced certain aspects of Taoism and have 
found all of them very useful and beneficial. This book, then, is in many 
ways a record of my personal search on the subject of immortality and 
immortals. My spiritual interest and inclinations have long been slanted 
toward Chinese philosophy, especially Taoism, and the Chinese, more than 
any other culture in history, have been obsessed with the notion of 
immortality since their history began more than five thousand years ago. 

Am I an immortal? No. Do I believe in immortality? Yes. But my views 
on this subject have changed drastically over the years. I find it exciting and 
encouraging to believe in immortality and immortals while simultaneously 
thinking that to live long is not necessarily a vehicle for happiness. If I had 
to put my feelings into one expression, it would be the old Chinese adage 
“Live long with youthfulness.” As long as one feels young, useful, and 
healthy, age is unimportant. Likewise, the search for physical immortality 
can be meaningful only if done with the purpose of bettering all of 
humanity. Who would want to spend endless years living in solitude within 
some remote mountain region with no friends or enjoyment of what life has 
to offer? Life is precious, and obviously this is what is at the heart of 
searching for immortality: to preserve life. But I am not an immortal and 
thus cannot honestly say what immortals enjoy or how they occupy their 
time. In the end I am but a frog in a well looking up at only a small fraction 
of the sky. 

With this said, my search for the Elixir of Immortality continues. How 
could one stop searching for such a wonderful alternative to death? I think 
of present-day immortals like Li Ching Yun (died in 1936), who lived two 
hundred and fifty-some years, or people in the former Soviet republic of 
Georgia during the early 1900s who reportedly lived an average of 175 


years. There are numerous other examples in almost every present-day 
culture. So why not I, or why not you? Nature is full of living things that 
live for well over a hundred years, and what is the secret to that longevity? 
Less than a hundred years ago the average age of a human was only forty- 
two; presently it is eighty. We have doubled our life span. Can it be doubled 
again? 

There are many questions regarding immortality, the most prominent 
being: Is it possible? And if so, how? Modern-day medical science, 
knowingly or unknowingly, has been searching for immortality as well, 
discovering and inventing countless means of prolonging our lives. But like 
so many discoveries we think are new, they are but rediscoveries. “There is 
nothing new under the sun” is a saying that applies even to the subject of 
immortality. This book explores Chinese Taoism’s answers to our questions 
about immortality. 

The nucleus of this book is the text of The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal 
Classic. The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic goes to the heart of how a 
person can achieve ultimate health, longevity, and immortality, providing a 
very focused perspective on the usefulness of the Three Treasures that are 
needed for anyone wishing to achieve these goals. Moreover, the text of the 
mind seal classic is itself a centerpiece of Taoist practice, and I wish to give 
it as much importance as would any sincere practicing Taoist monk or nun. 
This is by no means a statement that the other texts included in this book 
—’The Immortals” from the Pao P’u Tzu and “The Three Treasures of 
Immortality” from the Hsien Tao Ching Tso Ching—are not as valuable or 
informative. The supporting texts are illuminated in their significance when 
placed alongside The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic. 

The three translations and related commentary in this book are organized 
to assist the reader in developing a progressive theoretical understanding of 
the concepts outlined in the mind seal classic. At the outset, I present from 
Ko Hung’s Pao P’u Tzu, which argues and defends both the possibility of 
and reasons for belief in immortals and immortality. From here I take the 
reader to The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic, which outlines the “how- 
to” of immortality. Last, I provide a translation of “The Three Treasures of 
Immortality” and elaborate on the deeper and practical meanings of ching, 
qi, and shen. 


This book is aimed purely at the layperson interested in Taoism, and each 
section directs itself to a particular view of self-applied practice and 
philosophy. The translations are written in a manner that is very accessible 
to the modern reader. Even though the sections overlap and interconnect, 
they provide a clear overview of Taoist thought. The information within this 
book has been presented to be both practical and informative, and will aid 
readers interested in Taosim and general philosophy in better understanding 
other prominent texts, such as the Secret of the Golden Flower and Taoist 
Yoga: Alchemy and Immortality. 

This book as a whole has been a work in progress for many years. The 
text from The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic and that of “The Three 
Treasures of Immortality” are the first translations of these texts ever to 
appear in English. The chapter on immortals by Ko Hung from his work the 
Pao P’u Tzu is only the second English translation of which I am aware. 
James R. Ware, in his book Alchemy, Medicine & Religion in the China of 
A.D. 320: The Nei P’ien of Ko Hung (Dover Publications, 1966), provides 
the only full translation of Ko Hung’s entire work. His work was 
pioneering, to say the least, and I respect it greatly. Yet his Christian and 
European influences permeate the book in many ways and distract from 
what the spirit of this great treatise has to offer. My translation of the 
chapter on immortals, therefore, was done intentionally from the standpoint 
of Taoism. I hope I have succeeded in providing more of the Taoist spirit 
contained within the original text. 

The first translation that I did for this book, in 1984, was The Jade 
Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic. The text appeared so cryptic—and in some 
cases, naive—that I simply dismissed it by tucking it away in my files. 
However, over the years I found myself frequently going back and referring 
to this text, as well as finding many references to the importance of this text 
in regard to almost every sect of Taoism. Then, in 1992, I published the first 
edition of this book, which contained just The Jade Emperor Mind Seal 
Classic and “The Three Treasures of Immortality” sections. Now, with the 
addition of Ko Hung’s chapter on “The Immortals,” I feel this book is 
finally complete. 


I hope this work will play a small part in the formation of Americanized 
Taoism. It would be erroneous to propagate the idea that Westerners should 
just imitate the ancient Taoists of China. We need to find our own Taoism 


so that it may blend and adapt into our culture and times. There must 
equally be an embracing of the past, though this “reaching back” must be 
accompanied by simultaneous movement toward the future. 

Throughout China’s history, the indigenous philosophy of Taoism has 
undergone a vast array of changes and developments. Discussed in more 
detail in chapter 1, the history of Taoism extends from the time of the 
legendary period of Fu Hsi (2800 B.c.)—inventor of the Eight Diagrams— 
to today’s popular Dragon Gate sects. Taoism has a nearly five-thousand- 
year history, during which time it was influenced by individuals, social 
movements, and cultural changes. Each successive generation interacted 
with, built upon, and, at times, branched off from the philosophical 
developments that preceded it. 

Taoism received influences from Buddhism and Confucianism as well. A 
pantheon of countless immortals, earthly and heavenly, deities, and spirits 
abounds. The array of traditions, schools of thoughts, sects of teaching 
stretches one’s imagination. One of the basic tenets of Taoism has always 
been adapting to change, which was first formulated by Fu Hsi himself. 
Taoism in America will adapt to change as well. American Taoism will 
acquire its own history, just as it did in China and throughout the rest of 
Asia. 

If we look at the lifestyles associated with the Taoist adepts and adherents 
of the past, we find a variety as diverse as the different beliefs, teachings, 
and sects created throughout China’s history. There were those who took to 
wandering aimlessly about remote mountains; those who went into solitary 
hermitage in the high mountains; those who cloistered with others in 
hermitage retreats; those who entered monasteries (public and non-public); 
those who belonged to religious temples and organizations; those who lived 
with their families and “blended in” quietly with society; those who sold 
their skills of talismans, magic, fortune-telling, music, art, or crafts on the 
streets of cities and villages; and those who chose never to reveal the fact 
that they were Taoists and simply lived in whatever environment they were 
in, taking no pains to forge a Taoist pretense. 

All occupations can be conducive to the Taoist—beyond the ascetic- 
reclusive-hermit-contemplator—be it a painter, musician, artist, writer, 
businessman, gardener, and so on. Taoist ideals can be applied anywhere. 
How a person decides to apply the teachings, and which type and where, is 
really a moot point. The teachings of Lao-tzu, the heart of all Taoist 


thought, can and should be applied to all walks of life, situations, and 
cultures. 

I do not agree with the opinions of writers who claim Taoism is dead. It is 
true that the Ch’ing dynasty has all but been annihilated by the Red Tide. 
But the ideas and heart of Taoism still thrive. The fact that the majority of 
us live in concrete and brick environments does not deter any of us from 
realizing our inner essence, from entering the Tao. 

Chuang-tzu himself goes to great lengths in his writings to admire men 
who excel in their crafts and occupations with what he calls “spontaneous 
ease and natural efficiency.” Living in caves, hermitages, and high 
mountain retreats was never the mainstay of Taoist life or philosophy. The 
Tao exists in all things—be it a remote cave in the mountains or a cramped 
cubicle in a skyscraper above a crowded city. The mainstay was, in fact, 
living in accordance with wei wu wei (active non-contention) and achieving 
inner tranquillity. This results in “returning to the Source” (to become one 
with the Tao), which is like a droplet of water entering the ocean—it does 
not merely disappear and become undistinguishable and insignificant; it 
becomes the ocean, taking on all the strengths and vastness of the ocean. 
Achieving Tao is not a negative dynamic, but rather a positive one. 

Admittedly, the romantic notion of living peacefully in a hermitage in the 
mountains, abiding by the “naturally just so,” is appealing to just about 
every human being. However, Lao-tzu clearly states, “[T]he truth does not 
lie beyond your own front door.” We need not look to how sages of the past 
in China lived in order for us to attain our own Way of coursing in the 
sublime Tao. 

It is a fool who believes that environment brings inner peace and 
wisdom, as the wise man knows that both lie only in himself. We need not, 
if we choose, don the blue T’ang dynasty robes of a Taoist monk, or wear 
our hair in a topknot, or wander into the green plush of yonder mountains in 
order to seek the Tao. It is right under our nose. 

However, Taoism (like Buddhism) will adapt to our culture and manner 
of society. There will be purists and reformers as in China. There will be 
debates and arguments as in China. There will be charlatans and true men as 
in China. And there will be separatists and followers as in China. And while 
all of this is forming, Taoist ideas will continue to flow like water, filling 
the low, empty places of our society and beliefs. 


Taoism, in its essence, is not bound by a culture. It may have been 
formed in the Middle Kingdom, but it will grow far from the ground that 
Lao-tzu trod. The great need of humankind to enter mystical union with its 
true, original self will always be a task that certain factions of every culture 
will pursue. And the idea of Tao, despite differences of semantics, has been 
sought within every culture. But I do believe the Chinese did it best. 

The very seed of Tao, the fruition of Tao, the experience of Tao, can 
never be lost. The words of many of these ancient Taoist adepts may have 
been burned, or may have been hidden, but those are just words. Lao-tzu 
himself warns us immediately in the Tao Te Ching about words, as the first 
verse runs: “The Tao that can be spoken of is not the eternal Tao. The name 
that can be named is not the eternal name.” 

Some Chinese have gone so far as to think that Westerners cannot 
comprehend or apply the teachings of Taoism. This is absurd—as absurd as 
when Hui Neng, the Sixth Patriarch of Ch’an Buddhism, was told that he 
could not achieve enlightenment because he was a southerner, a barbarian 
in those times. Hui Neng responded that whether a man was a southerner or 
a northerner, the original Mind, the Buddha nature, was one and the same 
with all men. Hui Neng went on to become the single most influential 
Buddhist in Chinese history. 

We must also come to terms with another problem that emerges when 
one is employing doctrines, ways, and practices of another culture: Not all 
Chinese have knowledge of either the foundations or the inner workings of 
Taoism. Too many Westerners have been preyed upon and lulled into 
studying with teachers whose singular merit appears to be that they are 
Chinese. Once, while staying in a place north of Bejing, I befriended a 
Chinese man who was truly a delight and whose company I sincerely 
enjoyed. He was a very gracious host, and, because he was the hotel 
manager at the place where I was staying, I received treatment none of the 
Chinese or Russian guests received—he really loved talking about things 
American. One day we were sitting in the hotel garden discussing the 
history of nearby temples when he interrupted and asked, with some 
embarrassment, if it was possible for him to go to America and teach kung 
fu. I asked, “Do you know kung fu?” He said he did not, but could learn. I 
chuckled and said it would not be a good idea. He then inquired, “Okay, 
how about I do Chinese cooking?” Again I asked if he knew how. His reply 
was, “No, I don’t, but I can learn. Besides, how can Americans tell good 


kung fu from bad kung fu, good Chinese cooking from bad Chinese 
cooking? I am Chinese, so they will believe it is good.” I responded, 
“Indeed most Americans cannot distinguish these things, but nonetheless 
bad kung fu and bad cooking should not be the means for your making a 
living.” He laughed and agreed, and made one last query, “How about I just 
get married to an American girl? I already know I will be a bad husband, 
but I know I can be a great lover, and that’s what American women want, 
right?” 

As Ko Hung in his work Pao P’u Tzu states, “[M]Jore care should be 
given to the selection of a teacher, than [to] the method he teaches.” It 
would be similar to people thinking that I am a great skier just because I 
and all my ancestors are pure Norwegian. As we say in American slang, just 
because one can “talk the talk” does not mean one can “walk the walk.” I 
could not teach anyone to ski (actually I dislike it and am very poor at it), 
nor can I tell the Norwegian folklore of Thor, nor recount the numerous 
tales of dragons that inhabit the fjords and mountains there. I do not say all 
this to denigrate Chinese teachers of Taoism—most certainly not! All my 
teachers have been Chinese. Yet I have met many who, for lack of a better 
term, were just “talking the talk.” All in all, I have met and known many 
good, reputable Chinese teachers, and “round-eyed” ones as well, and have 
also met impostors from both shores. As Taoism integrates into the West 
and more and more lineages fall into the hands of Westerners, Ko Hung’s 
advice will become ever more important. Choose well! 

In the West, the stage for Taoism’s entry was first set by the lifestyles and 
beliefs of the Native Americans (the West’s original Taoists). Not unlike 
Mao and his band of thugs, who sought to annihilate Taoism in China, the 
so-called Christian White Man tried viciously to eradicate the American 
Indian way of life. Nonetheless, Taoist-like philosophies appear in various 
pockets of postcolonial American thought. Henry David Thoreau made a 
great contribution by writing Walden, and anybody who reads this 
American classic will surely see his Taoist tendencies and thoughts. 
Unknowingly, the beatnik, hippie, naturalist, and Zen generations opened 
the gate for Taoism to enter mainstream culture in the West. In the way that 
Taoism always does, it glides through this open gate, entering slowly, 
quietly, and almost without notice. 

The free thinking associated with Taoist thought is appealing to many 
Westerners. This free thinking quality, however, is an aspect of Taoism that 


communist China has worked hard to destroy. Presented as a “societal 
cure,” the cultural revolution may have been the type of medicine that, 
when applied excessively, transforms into a toxin. The result appears to be a 
contemporary China that has disassociated with much of its Taoist past. The 
policies of the new regime in China have created at least two generations 
that received no spiritual training and are without question being 
indoctrinated against free thinking. Who knows how many more 
generations will be affected in that country? 

Like it or not, the West is the refuge of Taoist (and for that matter 
Buddhist) thought, philosophy, religion, and practice. The Chinese may not 
always like how we Westerners shape or interpret Taoism on our shores— 
just as we may not approve of their interpretation and adaptation of Western 
ideas and politics on their shores. 

Both my Buddhist and t’ai chi teachers commented on how they 
preferred teaching Americans rather than Chinese. They shared an opinion 
that Chinese students, generally speaking, carried too much baggage from 
their culture, and an arrogance about being Chinese, and therefore believed 
they understood everything being taught to them. Americans, the teachers, 
said, came to them clean and, as the Christian term implies, with “childlike 
faith.” But as Americans, our downfall is twofold: our propensity to be too 
analytical and our rationalism. Too many years of psychoanalysis and 
Freudian thought has caused us to categorize everything in terms of fact and 
myth, not realizing, as the Chinese did, that they are one and the same. If 
we are to understand and practice the teachings of Tao, these two failings 
must be remedied. 

The future sages, immortals, mystics, and adepts of Taoism will be, for 
the most part, other than Chinese. We may not even call that which emerges 
“Taoism.” We may discard much or embrace even more than was intended. 
Without question, it will permeate Judeo-Christian thinking, as has already 
begun. We now see large portions of our society showing appreciation for 
Chinese culture (especially of the pre-Mao period): Chinese art (most of 
which was influenced by Taoism), meditation, t’ai chi, qigong, herbalism, 
acupuncture, astrology, and poetry and literature. 

We “round-eyed” Westerners, who write, teach, practice, and study things 
Taoist, have a grave responsibility to learn from, but not live in, the past; 
and to apply that learning to, and live in, the present. If Taoism teaches 
anything, it is to live in the here and now. Without this, Taoism is doomed 


to exist as a hungry ghost, a shadow of how it once was, wandering about 
aimlessly, undernourished, and never finding root. Better to rebuild and 
restore its essence within a new land, with new ideas and perspectives, and 
new adherents of the Way, be they of Asian descent or Western. This is a 
great opportunity for both cultures. 

Will Taoism ever restore itself within China? This is a most difficult 
question. I know of no one who can answer it with any certainty. My only 
response would be drawn from an experience I had in Indonesia. On a 
certain occasion I was teaching a large group of Chinese people t’ai chi— 
something that, as a “round-eye,” caused me a bit of embarrassment. After I 
had been teaching every morning for two months, an elderly Chinese 
woman came up to me and said, “I now know the world is really round.” 
Grinning with puzzlement, I asked her what she meant by that. She 
explained in a very delightful and amusing manner, “We are all Chinese, 
and t’ai chi is Chinese, yet a ‘round-eyed red-haired devil’ comes all the 
way around the earth to teach us t’ai chi. This is really marvelous that you 
learned so well, and would generously come and give it back to us. It is 
truly an honor for me to call you sifu (master).” 

With all that has been said, it is my heartfelt hope and desire that Taoism 
will flourish in the West, with the participation of both cultures. Taoism 
needs a home, and our culture needs the simplicity and tranquillity that 
Taoism has to offer. Our world is becoming ever more complicated, 
obstructive, and confusing. The notion of following the way of life that 
Lao-tzu exemplified in his Three Treasures—frugality, compassion, and 
humility—would certainly benefit not only a person, but a nation and the 
world as well. 

In conclusion, I hope this book provides something of use to the reader. 
This work is due mostly to my good fortune of having studied and met with 
teachers who justly deserve the title of “immortal.” At best, I serve as a tiny 
mirror reflecting just a bit of their vast light of wisdom. My commentaries 
throughout this book are derived from my own practice and study of 
Taoism, and I make no claim to being an authority on this subject. Those 
who make such claims only contradict the essence of Taoism anyway. 
Hopefully my insights from nearly thirty years of research, practice, and 
study will in some way make clear the reasons for embarking on the Way 
and for searching for the ultimate goal of Returning to the Source. 


Introduction 


A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF TAOISM 


‘Lacisn has influenced numerous writers, artists, poets, craftsmen, 


politicians, philosophers, and a horde of others from all walks of life to 
produce exceptional works and live carefree lives. It has also given us most 
incredible herbal, sexual, contemplative, alchemical, and spiritual arts for 
the prevention of illness, for natural living, and for the longevity of life. 
Even if we were never to achieve the lofty goal of immortality, the benefits 
of the path of Taoism grant us common mortals both great health and 
longevity for just attempting to imitate the methods of the true immortals. 

Taoism itself is primarily a philosophy of living naturally within the 
world, neither contending with nor altering nature. Taoist thought is 
permeated with the notion that humanity and heaven are a unified whole, 
that the entire universe is contained within humanity. This whole is known 
as the tao. 

Ultimately, in Taoism, the ideal is to realize the way of heaven and 
humanity, hun and p’o, yin and yang, existence and nonexistence, form and 
formless, production and nonproduction, conditioned and unconditioned. 
These pairs are not composed of two separate things. Returning to the 
Source in Taoism is not merely a statement on becoming an enlightened 
being; rather, it is a statement on the actual reality of things. All things are 
one. It is only the mind’s illusory concepts and discriminations that envision 
them as two. 

For those of you unfamiliar with Taoist thought, it is essential to 
understand that Taoism is not a religion in the Judeo-Christian sense of the 
word. Both in its philosophical origins and in its form as an organized 
religious system Taoism is devoid of dogmatism. The I Ching (Book of 
Changes) says, “All things on Earth are first an archetype in Heaven.” 
Taoism is an expression of this statement, adopting the ways of Heaven as 


an example for us living on Earth. Gods, in the daily life of Taoists, have 
about as much importance as do kangaroos to people living in New York 
City. Taoists accept the existence of gods, but not their relevance. To the 
Taoist, gods and spiritual beings are mythical symbols engaged to draw out 
the spiritual, heavenly qualities within us. Taoism sees no conflict in 
maintaining an outer shell that has a pious religious appearance while 
holding on to the inner belief that all things are returnable to the Source, the 
Tao. 

Lao-tzu in the Tao Te Ching, which is a Taoist classic doctrine of the 
unproduced nature of all things, makes no distinction between Creator and 
No-Creator, claiming that “all things come from emptiness.”' To the 
Western mind, Taoism may appear the most paradoxical of teachings, for 
Lao-tzu’s comments are formed against the backdrop of such a vast array of 
Taoist gods, immortals, deities, and spirits that no single text—not even the 
Tao Tsang, the official documents of Taoism—has ever attempted to record 
them all. On the other hand, to be a Taoist requires no belief in a supreme 
being or in any particular heavenly deity. All celestial inhabitants may be 
regarded or disregarded at your discretion. The Taoist looks upon such 
beings as we might view extraterrestrials; they have no real importance in 
our lives. For the Taoist, the idea of God as some supreme attendant, as in 
the Christian sense, would be rather amusing if not totally erroneous. In 
Taoism supreme beings were more useful as symbols or mythic images, 
representing one or another spiritual aspect within oneself. Supreme beings, 
like the Jade Emperor, who sits at the top of the Taoist pantheon, are both 
real and unreal to the Taoist sensibilities. The Jade Emperor is more real as 
a mental-spiritual-internal image than he is as one who resides in some 
faraway Heaven. 

The Chinese understand the spiritual usefulness of self-created images. 
On the one hand they personify everything, but on the other they know that 
everything is all Mind. The Jade Emperor is Mind, and the Mind is the Jade 
Emperor. Or as the Buddhist Heart Sutra puts it, “Emptiness is just form, 
and form is just emptiness.” These are not two things; rather, they are one. 
But since the rational mind cannot discern this Oneness, the ideal is 
personified. The Jade Emperor in all respects represents the highest ideal of 
spirituality, the embodiment of Tao. 

To the Taoist, spirituality is not religious; it is the practical self- 
cultivation of three forces that embody Heaven, Earth, and humanity: ching 


(essence), qi (vitality), and shen (spirit). The restoration, accumulation, and 
transformation of these three inner forces are what constitute true spiritual 
illumination and immortality. 

In Taoism two streams of thought and practice always appear, sometimes 
simultaneously. One is the process of cultivating natural internal energies or 
essences and the other is living the most natural life possible. In the first 
one we see all specific practices and methods and in the second we find the 
philosophy, a living of the Way, so to speak. This is why Taoists were so apt 
to seek to be master artists, musicians, or engrossed in whatever their 
livelihood was to make it an aspect of their personal Tao. Thus, when 
reading about Taoism and Taoists there will always be this aspect of 
cultivating (Nourishing Life Arts) and/or living the Tao through life 
endeavors. 

The more one examines Taoism, the more it becomes abundantly clear 
that the very reason for cultivating qi and living naturally within nature is to 
attain immortality. Indeed, the mysticism of immortality is Taoism at its 
heart. Just as Buddhism is about the attainment of Buddhahood and the 
immortality of nirvana and Christianity is about entering eternal life in 
Heaven, Taoism is about attaining immortality through the Way. Over the 
last three thousand years we can scarcely find anything within Taoist 
history that is not directed toward this ideal. 

In the writings of some of the most famous Taoists—Lao-tzu, Chuang- 
tzu, and Lieh-tzu—immortality is at the center of everything. While these 
classic writers of Taoism professed a philosophy, aired political and social 
problems, and countered the misinterpretations of rival doctrines, their 
writings were not just about philosophy, political and social agendas, or 
doctrinal struggles. They were, rather, a unique weave of words that could 
be interpreted toward all of those ends, while teaching about immortality 
and living the Tao itself. 

When reading these texts it becomes evident that the philosophy is about 
attaining the Way (actual immortality); the social commentary is about how 
the imperials and politics of the day prevented men from living naturally so 
that they might achieve immortality and about how popular doctrine of the 
day, namely Confucianism, prevented men from living naturally as well. To 
approach Taoism correctly, there must be this understanding of its 
undercurrent of immortality and immortals. As will be seen later in this 
work, Taoism professes that everything one needs for this ideal and natural 


living and for achieving immortality is no farther from reach than one’s 
own body and is within nature itself. We need not, as Lao-tzu clarifies, 
“leave our own back yard.” All the minerals and herbs lie before us, and all 
the internal and spiritual energies lie within us. To the Taoist, immortality is 
not necessarily a secret rite of passage. It is instead a natural spiritual quest 
of every individual from the moment of birth. These great sages of old 
understood clearly that within every person lies a primal need for freedom 
of body and spirit, to live in joy and contentment with nature, to live forever 
in peace and harmony, and to maintain youthfulness even during old age. 
With these as the basis for Taoism, it is little wonder the theory attracted so 
much attention throughout China’s history. 


To the Taoist immortality is not necessarily a secret rite of passage. It 
is instead a natural spiritual quest of every individual from the 
moment of birth. 


What follows is a brief overview of some of the more significant moments 
in the history of Taoism. I’ve divided this history into the formative years 
and the more contemporary years in order for the reader to better view the 
progression and development of Taoist thought. The reason for doing this is 
that sometimes students have the impression that Taoism somehow always 
existed aS we view it today, but this is erroneous. The philosophy and 
associated arts and practices have been accumulating over a very long 
period of time. Indeed, what we now see as Taoism would most likely be 
unrecognizable to those Taoists living two thousand years ago. With this in 
mind, the following chronology of people, texts, and events is given. 


The Formative Years of Taoism 


The origin of what we have come to know as Taoism is as elusive and 
obscure as the experience of Tao itself. There is no single event, creator, or 
text that gives us precise knowledge of when Taoism began. Nor is there 
one text within Taoism that tells us precisely what Tao is or how to attain it. 


Lao-tzu, the attributed founder and sage of philososphical Taoism, tells us 
in the Tao Te Ching, “The Tao that can be explained is not the true Tao.” Yet 
despite all this elusiveness and obscurity, Taoism has maintained a very 
long history in both popularity and practice. It is one of the two indigenous 
religious-philosophical traditions of China, and of these two it was the first. 

In attempting to find an origin of Taoist practices for immortality, we 
must begin with Emperor Huang Ti (the Yellow Emperor). It is through his 
work that we find what were to become the first Taoist observations and 
teachings about attaining immortality. Huang Ti desperately sought the 
means to attain immortality. Within his attributed work the Nei Ching (Inner 
Classic), we find many references that go back further than his time. One of 
these references is to the Western Royal Mother (Hsi Wang Mu), who, 
along with her three female attendants (Multihued Girl, Mysterious Girl, 
and Plain Girl), provided the emperor with instructions on sexuality for the 
attainment of immortality. We also find his physician Ch’i Po giving him 
advice, which has become the basis for acupuncture, qigong, yin-yang and 
Five Element (Wu Hsing) theory, and preventive Chinese medicine. Despite 
the massive scope of the Nei Ching, it is still not the origin of Taoist ideas 
and philosophy. 

A text called The Yin Convergence Classic, on the attainment of Tao, is 
thought to predate the Nei Ching, but this is uncertain. This small writing 
occupies the first text presented in the Tao Tsang (Taoist Canon), and many 
of the ideas and terms expressed in this work greatly influenced later Taoist 
writings. The popular divination process, later to become the I Ching (Book 
of Changes), also supposedly predates the Yellow Emperor. Going still 
further back there is Fu Hsi, the first emperor of China, who supposedly 
invented the Eight Diagrams of I Ching and is therefore considered the 
founder of folk Taoism and the divinational roots of Taoist spiritualism. But 
all of this is conjecture; it is cloaked in wild history and further confused by 
what’s known as “the Burning of the Books” of another emperor of the 
Ch’in dynasty, also called Huang Ti, who was responsible for constructing 
the Great Wall of China. Much of Chinese history was lost under his 
tyrannical rule. 

Moving on in history we find Lao-tzu of the Chou dynasty around 400 
B.C., who left behind what has come to be the main text of Taoism, the Tao 
Te Ching (The Classic on Tao and Virtue). In this work we see the 
inspiration for Chuang Chou—one of China’s preeminent Taoist 


philosophers and surely one of its greatest writers—who produced the 
Chuang Tzu, and also for the Lieh Tzu, by Lieh Yu-kuo. These classics have 
become the three main philosophical works of Taoism. Chang Tao-ling 
(A.D. 146) was the first philosopher to organize Taoism into a formalized 
religion. Chang Tao-ling was followed by Ko Hung, the Sung dynasty 
Taoist who wrote the first personal examination of Taoism and immortality, 
called the Pao P’u Tzu (see chapter 2). From here we come to such Taoist 
greats as Lu Tung P’in and his band of the Eight Immortals. 

In looking much closer at the history of Taoism we find that each 
philosopher gave us something in particular that continues to color and 
flavor all of Taoism. Even though these descriptions are brief and do little 
justice to these noble and gifted men, they provide an overview of how 
Taoism and its ideologies were formed. 


Famous TAoIsts, THEIR WORKS, AND IMPORTANT 
EVENTS 


Fu Hsi (circa 3000 B.C.) gave Taoism the first sense of human 
spirituality and the possibility of immortality through his divine 
vision of the Eight Diagrams. 


Huang Ti (circa 2800 B.c.) gave Taoism the primary theory of the 
Three Treasures, sexual yogas, and Chinese medicine. 

Lao-tzu (circa 400 B.c.) gave Taoism the philosophy of wei wu wei 
(active nonaggression) and the very notion of this enigma called Tao. 
Chuang Chou (circa 300 B.c.) gave Taoism the premise of the 
“naturally just so” and the illusionary aspects of the mind. 

Lieh Yu-kuo (circa 100 B.c.) gave Taoism a better and broader sense 
of both immortals and immortality. 

Chang Tao-ling (circa 100 A.D.) gave Taoism its first established 
religious organization under the name of the Celestial Masters sect. 


Ko Hung (circa 320 A.D.) gave Taoism its first personal record of a 
search for the alchemical solution to immortality. 


Chung-li Ch’ uan (circa 700 A.D.) gave Taoism the first established 
practices of Tao Yin in the form of the Eight Brocade exercises. 


Lu Tung P’? in (circa 800 A.D.) gave Taoism the ideal of the 
wandering Taoist, poet, and martial artist. Along with Chung-li 
Ch’uan and others, Lu formed the Eight Immortals, which became 
the most popular of all Taoist folk legends. 


Wang Chung-yang (circa 1150 A.D.) gave Taoism its first monastic 
approach to practice with his sect of Complete Reality. 


Liu Hai-chan (circa 1150 A.D.) preserved many of Taoism’ s more traditional teachings, 


especially those concerning the more magical and sexual arts of traditional Taoism. 


Ch’ iu Ch’ ang-ch’ un (circa 1200 a.D.), the disciple of Wang Che, 
formed the Dragon Gate sect. 


Chang Po-tuan (circa 1200 A.D.), the disciple of Liu Hai-ch’ an, was first to instill the 
teachings of the sixth patriarch of Ch’an Buddhism, Hui Neng, into the teachings. 


The teachings that emerged from the time of Wang Chung-yang and Liu 
Hai-chan (circa 1150 A.D.) form the basis of contemporary Taosim. The 
schools of Wang Chung-yang and Lui Hai-chan, northern and southern 
respectively, were greatly influenced by the religious aspects created by 
Chang Tao-ling and the philosophical tenets of Lao-tzu, forming a trilogy of 
ideology, so to speak. Both schools saw the vital importance of nourishing 
and preserving the Three Treasures (ching, qi, and shen) toward the goal of 
achieving immortality. Because both of these schools remain influential to 
contemporary Taoist philosophy and both incorporated the teachings of The 
Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic, they are treated with greater historical 
depth in the following section. 


The Complete Reality School and the Dragon Gate Sects 


In the Sung dynasty the Taoist priest Wang Chung-yang (or Wang Che) 
(a.D. 1112-1170) formed what was to become the northern sect of the 
Chuan Chen Tsung (Complete Reality School), from which the Lung Men 
(Dragon Gate) sect later developed. 


The Complete Reality School incorporated what Wang Che considered 
the best aspects of China’s three major divisions of religious thought: 
Taoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism. 

From Taoism, the school chose the Tao Te Ching of Lao-tzu, the Chuang 
Tzu of Chuang Chou, the Pao P’u Tzu of Ko Hung, and the Lieh Tzu of 
Lieh Yu-kuo as its principle teachings. Wang Che also composed many 
works, such as the Jade Lock Treatise, which was primarily a code of 
conduct for his disciples. His writings are an attempt to create a Taoist 
vinaya (the Buddhist monastic code). The school placed particular 
emphasis, however, on six important Taoist classics: The Jade Emperor’s 
Immortality Classic, The Clarity and Tranquillity Classic, The Yin 
Convergence Classic, The Jade Pivot Classic, The Response and 
Retribution Treatise, and The Highest Truth Classic. All Taoist novices of 
the Complete Reality and subsequent Dragon Gate sects were required to 
study and memorize these works, which are as important to a Taoist’s 
training as the Tao Te Ching, Lieh Tzu, Pao P’u Tzu and Chuang Tzu but are 
in many ways more succinct and clear. 

From Confucian teachings, the Complete Reality School included the 
ideas of filial piety and the study of the Doctrine of the Mean, and from 
Buddhism it incorporated the teachings of Bodhidharma and the Pure Land 
(Chin T’u), as the Bodhisattva Kuan Shih Yin was held in high esteem. 
Disciples of the Complete Reality School expounded on and studied the 
Heart and Diamond Sutras (Prajna Paramitas). In fact, the two monastic 
systems of Chuan Chen Taoism and Ch’an Buddhism were so similar that 
in the Ching dynasty Buddhist monks were accepted, and sometimes invited 
to stay, at the Taoist White Cloud Monastery in Beijing. 

Considered a fanatic and portrayed as extremely eccentric, Wang Che 
was a native of the northwestern province of Shaanxi and taught in this 
region all his life. For a two-year period he buried himself ten feet 
underground to meditate. One of the extreme ascetic practices he advocated, 
as in Ch’an Buddhism, was to forgo lying down and sleeping. Many of his 
disciples would practice this for ten years, remaining in a perpetual state of 
wakefulness. Such extreme ascetic practices, however, tapered off under his 
SUCCEeSSOTS. 

Wang Che claimed to be a disciple of the famous Lu Tung P’in, one of 
the Eight Immortals of the Tang dynasty. Yet Lu had, as Taoists like to say, 
“ascended into heaven” three hundred years prior to Wang Che’s birth, 


making it quite doubtful that Wang studied with this great immortal. But as 
so many stories of early Taoism relate, the transmission of knowledge from 
Lu must have occurred through dreams and visions. Another tradition 
claims that Wang received his insights from two strangers he met during his 
seclusion, but nothing can be concluded about who these two strangers 
were. 

The southern sect of the Complete Reality School was founded by Liu 
Hai-chan, who also claimed to have studied with Lu Tung P’in, thus making 
him a disciple of the same lineage as Wang Che and able to operate under 
the same name. As with Wang Che, however, Liu would have had to be an 
astonishing 270 years old for his path to cross with Lu Tung P’in’s. Liu 
Hai-chan was also born in Shaanxi province, but his teaching took place 
mostly in the southern regions of China. Even though Wang Che and Liu 
Hai-chan each formed a sect of Taoism and claimed his to be different from 
the other’s, the two really were fundamentally the same; the only tangible 
difference was that in the southern sect monastic life was not required. Each 
sect, however, changed with time. Wang Che disciple Ch’iu Ch’ang-ch’un 
softened the rules and formed the Dragon Gate sect. Liu’s southern sect was 
eventually taken over by the old Celestial Masters sect of the Dragon and 
Tiger Mountain. By the end of the thirteenth century the Changs were the 
imperial favorite of the Celestial Masters and gave themselves the new 
name of Cheng I (Right Unity) sect. This new sect actually brought back 
many of the older traditions of Taoism and separated itself from all the 
Buddhist influences Liu Hai-chan and Chang Po-tuan had accommodated. 

This new southern school of Cheng I differed considerably, bringing back 
the arts of herbalism, magic, divination, alchemical elixirs, and sexual yoga, 
claiming them all useful and legitimate means for self-cultivation. The 
northern school forbade such practices and does so even to this day, which 
is entirely in keeping with its more Buddhist-derived principles and 
practices. 

When talking about Taoism or Buddhism, it seems that the northern 
schools have always been considered the legitimate ones. This opinion 
really has nothing to do with the validity of the teachings themselves, but 
comes from the fact that the Han (or Mandarin-speaking) ethnic group 
controlled the capitals of China and the imperial families. Northern China 
has always held the south in contempt as not true Chinese, and as 
barbarians in many respects. In its practices and thinking, however, the 


southern sect of the Complete Reality School was much freer and 
resembled the multifaceted avenues of Taoist cultivation more clearly than 
did the northern sect. 

Wang Che, or, as he was called later, Wang Chung-yang, was a military 
officer who after retiring from service went to live in seclusion. After 
receiving the revelations of Lu Tung P’in, he left his meditation hut to 
preach and form his new school. One of Lu Tung P’in’s epithets was Chun 
Yang (Pure Yang), and this was actually the original name of Wang’s new 
sect, which he then attached to his own name. When preaching in Ninghai 
(Shandong province), he briefly changed the name of the sect to Chin Lien 
(Golden Lotus), after the hall from which he taught. 

Later, Wang came to call his sect Chuan Chen, or Complete Reality 
(enlightenment). After Wang began teaching his new vision of Taoism, his 
following grew very large in a short time, becoming without question the 
most popular form of Taoism during the Sung dynasty. This is true even of 
present times; in mainland China the Complete Reality sect continues to be 
the leading school of Taoism, and is the only surviving monastic form of 
Taoism. However, even though this sect is the most popular school of 
Taoism in China today, mainly because of its organized monastic structure, 
the more influential teachings, both philosophically and in literature, have 
come out of the southern sect of Cheng I, which is richer in the more 
traditional aspects of Taoism. The northern sect had simply rid itself of 
many Taoist traditions in order to be monastic and to compete with the 
growing Buddhist imperial influences. 

In the traditions of Hua Shan and Wu-t’ang Mountain, the hygiene and 
martial-art practices of Taoism predominated, and most of what we now 
know of t’ai chi ch’uan, gigong, and so on come from these two traditions. 
The Mao Shan sect dealt primarily with magic and spirits, and it influenced 
much of Taoism with these teachings. But the hermits, the recluses, and the 
cloud wanderers found their influences mainly in the southern sects of 
Taoism. 

Wang had seven accomplished disciples, six men and one woman, who 
all continued on as leaders of the sect. But the Wang Che lineage of the 
Complete Reality sect continued to flourish through his disciple Ch’iu 
Ch’ang-ch’un and his newly formed Dragon Gate sect. 

It was Ch’iu Ch’ang-ch’un who took up residency at White Cloud 
Monastery (Po Yun Kuan) in Beijing and started a sub-sect called Lung 


Men (Dragon Gate). White Cloud Monastery then became the headquarters 
for both sects, and continues to be so today. 

The resemblance of Wang Che’s Complete Reality sect to the Ch’an 
Buddhist monastic life and practice is remarkable and includes withdrawal 
from the world, celibacy, intensive meditation, ascetic practices such as 
never lying down to sleep, abstentation from wine and meat, and generally 
avoiding anything pleasing to both physical and mental senses. The whole 
idea, as in Ch’an Buddhism, was to restore man’s original nature and purity 
through meditation and the monastic life. 

Even though the Complete Reality and Dragon Gate sects of Taoism 
accentuated and practiced within the confines of monasticism and the 
Cheng I sect practiced more in the temple, hermitage, and wanderer modes, 
Taoist teachings in and of themselves never dictate that a certain lifestyle is 
preferable to another. Whether someone is an ordained priest, a monk, or a 
layperson, the Tao is accessible to all who strive for it. 


I mentioned but a handful of great Taoists in China’s incredibly long 
history, but there are countless others, a host of mortal men and women, 
immortals and immortalesses, and spirits and gods that make up the 
pantheon of Taoism. In the end, all these cumulative efforts of several 
centuries gave humankind one of its greatest and most enduring 
philosophies of personal freedom, humanity, nature, and spirituality. Being 
one of the most undogmatic of all spiritual traditions, Taoism focuses on the 
development and freedom of the individual, seeing nonconformity, 
nonaggression, and non-interference in the doings of others as the ideal 
conduct of a human being. Frugality, mindfulness, and compassion are 
other ideals. Taoism is simple, and relies only on a person being what 
Chuang-tzu called “naturally just so” and the “uncarved block.” Mortals 
injure themselves spiritually through all their scheming for position, shorten 
their lives with their desire for fame and profit, and harm their true nature 
by clinging to the red-dust world. 


1 
WHAT IS IMMORTALITY? 


Wat is this immortality of which we speak? Is it eternal youth in 


physical form? Is it eternal soul consciousness in spiritual form? Is it 
something altogether different? The translations and commentary that 
appear later in this book will provide in-depth exploration of attaining 
immortality, but first it might be helpful to get an overview of the general 
concepts. 

The word immortal (hsien) is used rather freely in China. Indeed, it is 
used in so many variant descriptions that even a learned Taoist would find 
difficulty explaining it in a definitive manner. Old men are frequently 
called, in the honorific sense, Old Immortal. Taoist monks, whether 
accomplished or not, are usually referred to as immortal. 

Ko Hung, who provides us with the first historical account of the 
alchemical process for attaining immortality, further categorized immortals 
through three separate levels of attainment of the alchemical process: 
corpse-freed, earthly, and heavenly. The lowest level is the corpse-freed 
immortal, and this is achieved primarily through special formulas of herbs 
and other ingredients. This method guarantees lengthening the life span and 
achieving optimum health. But more often than not, this type of immortal 
sheds the physical body to exist in spiritual realms, such as one of the 
various immortal paradises. Corpse-freed immortals tend to live a hundred 
years or more on Earth and then pass away calmly, leaving behind their 
remains for burial. But when their coffins are later exhumed, their bodies 
seemingly disappear and only some small article remains. These immortals 
achieve spirit flight, but their physical bodies do not. 


From “The Immortals,” by Ko Hung of the Sung dynasty, from the Pao P’u Tzu 


THE THREE LEVELS OF IMMORTALITY 


e Corpse-freed immortals 
e Earthly immortals 
e Heavenly immortals 


The middle level is that of the earthly immortal, and is achieved mainly 
through methods of internal alchemy—namely—the practice of meditation, 
which leads to tranquillity, and breathing exercises, which form the Elixir of 
Immortality and the Spiritual Fetus. This method immortalizes the spirit but 
not the physical body. The difference between the earthly immortal and the 
corpse-freed immortal is that the earthly immortal can create transformation 
bodies and exist wherever and as whomever he chooses. Again, these types 
of immortals usually live within the earthly realm high atop mountain 
ranges for a hundred years or more and then simply disappear. They do not, 
however, leave behind their bodies for burial. Because of their skills in 
creating transformation bodies, they usually reappear on certain occasions, 
sometimes hundreds of years later. These immortals can levitate but cannot 


take actual physical flight. They tend to rely more on spirit transformation 
to get from one place to another. 

The highest level is that of a heavenly immortal, and is achieved by the 
use of a mineral formula, the “Pill of Immortality,” which immortalizes 
both the body and the spirit forever. These immortals never age. They have 
all the skills of the other two immortals but rarely use them, and they can 
also perform actual physical flight. They tend not to associate with mortals 
and prefer roaming about the Void. These immortals can go wherever and 
whenever they choose, normally making visits to the various immortal 
paradises and heavenly realms. 


The Alchemy of Immortality 


One of the concepts that is central to Taoist immortality, all forms of 
traditional Chinese medicine, martial arts, and Taoism itself is the concept 
of gi, or ch’i. There is a great deal of confusion about qi today. Qi is a term 
thrown around so loosely that it is beginning to lose all meaning. Qi is 
frequently interpreted to mean “life force.” Those familiar with Indian 
mysticism will find a likely partner to qi in the term prana. Qi is both 
mystical and physical in nature. Ethereal qi is what we breathe in from the 
air and inherit from our parents. This is sometimes called Before Heaven 
Qi. Physical qi is what we gain from practices of Nourishing Life Arts and 
is sometimes called After Heaven Qi. In order to build and sustain their qi 
or life force, Taoists may engage in a series of techniques from what is 
known as the Nourishing Life Arts. 

Nourishing Life Arts (yang sheng shu, literally translated as “methods 
that beget life”) are all the methods that lead to the benefits of health, 
longevity, and immortality through the proper cultivation of qi. In terms of 
the pursuit of immortality, these three benefits cannot be separated: A 
person must first establish good health, which leads to increased longevity, 
during which time the goal of immortality may be reached. 

Nourishing Life Arts is a generic term and is normally viewed in Taoism 
under eight separate categories. 


1) Meditation methods (ching tso) 
2) Breathing/qi circulation methods (tao yin) 
3) Breath purification methods (t’u na) 


4) Herbal and medicinal remedies (fu erh) 

5) Ching and Qi restoration methods (fu qi) 

6) Breath regulation methods (lien qi) 

7) Abstaining from starches and grain methods (pi ku) 
8) Bedchamber methods (fang chung) 


Any of these methods is capable of providing good health and increasing 
longevity. Most Taoists, however, practice several or all of these arts 
simultaneously to ensure the efficacy of their work. 


Acquiring the Elixir or Pill of Immortality 


There are two types of qi development and sensation that are experienced 
through the Nourishing Life Arts. The first is what is called free circulation 
of qi. The hallmarks of free circulation of gi are feeling heat in various parts 
of the body, feeling tingling sensations, and having mild experiences of 
energy surging from the lower abdomen. Most cultivators of qi can 
experience these sensations relatively quickly through most of the 
Nourishing Life Arts. The second type, forming the Elixir of Immortality, 
normally takes many years of diligent internal alchemical practice and a 
lifetime of diligent effort to master. 


Forming the Elixir of Immortality 


Forming the Elixir of Immortality involves opening the tan-t’ien. The tan- 
t’ien is the spiritual center of a human being, located three inches below the 
navel and one inch back into the body. Whereas the navel is the connecting 
point for the umbilical cord to physical life, the tan-t’ien serves a similar 
purpose for spiritual life. Tan-t’ien literally means “field of elixir.” When it 
is fully formed, the energy contained is like the seed (or sperm and egg) that 
creates a spiritual fetus. Developing the tan-t’ien is the first and foremost 
aspect of the process for immortality. 


Developing the tan-t’ien is the first and foremost aspect of the 
process for immortality. 


Being able to mobilize the gi up along the spine and thus achieving 
tranquillity is followed by a refinement process that involves being able to 
fully circulate the qi throughout the body via gi channels known as the 
Eight Subtle Meridians. (These are not the same as those qi channels that 
are stimulated in acupuncture.) Once the cultivator is capable of circulating 
the qi through the Eight Subtle Meridians, the practice evolves to 
circulating the qi through the Lesser Heavenly Circuit—the subtle qi 
channels that run up the back of the spine and down the front of the body, 
beginning and ending in the tan-t’ien.' Qi is circulated through the Lesser 
Heavenly Circuit nine times so that a drop of yang sheng (pure congealed 
essence of the refined Three Treasures—ching, qi, and shen) can be 
deposited in the tan-t’ien. At this point the cultivator can begin forming the 
Elixir and start his journey of creating the Immortal Fetus. 


Cultivating Qi to Create the Elixir of Immortality 


This is not a process that one begins lightly. Though a lot of modern Taoist 
books may present opening the tan-t’ien and the creation of yang sheng as if 
these acts were simple, they may be skipping over essential methods within 
the process. Older Taoist books show diagrams that represent the end goal 
of circulating gi and not the long, complicated journey necessary to arrive at 
the point of being prepared for those exercises. This indicates that a lot of 
Taoist material is really a map for those who are already well accomplished. 
Below I provide an overview of typical practices creating the Elixir of 
Immortality. 

There are nine central practices to the alchemical process of immortality. 
These nine practices are classified into five primary methods that 
correspond to Fu Hsi’s Five Elements. Each of the five methods encourages 
the cultivation of eight minerals, which are essential for the alchemical 
process that creates the Elixir of Immortality. In addition, any of the five 
methods may require the use of one or more of the eight Nourishing Life 
Arts. If a Taoist says he is practicing the sexual arts, it is very likely that he 
is applying techniques found in the herbal, internal alchemy, and breathing 
methods as well. A particular Taoist or school, then, may consider one of 
the five methods as the central focus of practice, the eight Nourishing Life 
Arts as the more specific and separate mechanics to sustain and develop 


that practice, and the forming of the Pill of Immortality as the ultimate goal. 
No matter how the methods are mixed and matched according to the 
practices of a particular school, the goal is always the same: to form the 
Elixir or Pill of Immortality. 

The five elements, however, should not be viewed as progressive stages, 
but rather as five means and nine specific techniques by which one may 
attain immortality, which is no other than forming the Elixir in the tan-t’ien. 
Below is a very brief summary of the five methods and of the nine practices 
they contain. 


First MetHop (Woop ELEMENT) 


1. Fu Erh Fa: Method for ingesting herbal and medicine formulas 
2. Pi Ku Fa: Method for abstaining from grains and starches 


These methods are effective for both males and females because the 
yin and yang forces are equally harmonized with each other. 


SECOND METHOD (EARTH ELEMENT) 


3. Ching Tso Fa: Meditation practices leading to tranquillity 
4. Tao Yin: Method for accumulating, mobilizing, and guiding the 
flow of qi 


These methods are effective for males and somewhat effective for 
females. This is because the attention is on acquiring the yin forces to 
harmonize with the yang forces. Males are yang and so need to 
cultivate their yin force, but females are yin and so need to cultivate 
their yang force. 


THIRD MetHop (WaTeR ELEMENT) 


5. Fang Chung Shu Fa: Method for transmuting ching into qi 


This method is effective for both males and females. This is because 
the focus for the female is on acquiring the yang to harmonize with 
her yin forces. Males are yang so they need to cultivate their yin 
forces. Hence, in this method women use stimulation to absorb male 
(yang) energy to lessen the menstrual flow and males use stimulation 
but conserve semen dissipation to accumulate female (yin) energy. 


FOURTH METHOD (FIRE ELEMENT) 


6. Fu Qi Fa: Method for preservation of the breath and qi 
7. T’u Na Fa: Method for purifying and refinement of the qi 
8. Lien Qi Fa: Method for refining and transmuting the qi 


These methods are effective for males if augmented with celibacy 
and no sexual stimulation, to keep the “fire” under control. In 
females these methods are effective if augmented with celibacy along 
with some sexual stimulation to keep the “fire” under control. 


FiFTH METHOD (METAL ELEMENT) 


9. Hsien Tan Wan Fa: Method for forming the Pill of Immortality 


This method is effective for both males and females because the yin 
and yang forces are equally harmonized with each other. 


In order to become a corpse-freed or earthly immortal, one must 
follow the first four element methods. The heavenly immortals, who 
are sometimes called the golden immortals, need only the fifth 
method. 


In the first method, Wood Element, the Eight Minerals are defined as the 
disciplined use of the eight herbs that prolong life or the eight methods for 
preparing the Herb of Immortality (ling chi). The breath must also be 
regulated, and rituals must be performed to purify the herbs, the body, and 
the mind before ingesting the herbal formulas. The herbs must be tended 
carefully in their preparation, and in order to have the necessary time for 


these processes, one must awaken early in the morning and not go to sleep 
until late at night. 

While practicing the herbal remedies, the cultivator would rid his diet of 
all starches and grains. As mentioned earlier, Taoists (and Buddhists as 
well) have long maintained that the reason people lose all their vitality and 
lightness of body is because of starches and grains. 

Whether or not the cultivator is celibate makes little difference. However, 
excessive dissipation is not promoted; rather, moderation is advised. 


In the second method, Earth Element, the Eight Minerals are defined as the 
Eight Subtle Qi Meridians. The goal of this process is to regulate the 
meridians through breathing exercises, purify them through ritual practices, 
and tend the furnace (the abdomen) to keep the qi low in order to develop 
the tan-t’ien. Again, one should practice from early morning until late in the 
evening. 

The methods applied here are generally achieved through various 
breathing regimes, known as Tao Yin. These include exercises of the Eight 
Brocades (yogalike exercises) and Tranquil Sitting (meditation), which are 
complementary and sufficient for mobilizing qi and entering tranquillity. 

Again, this method does not require the cultivator to be celibate, but 
moderation of sexual dissipation and activity is advised. 


In the third method, Water Element, sexual methods are used to develop 
and transmute the ching and the qi. Within this sexual alchemical process 
the Eight Minerals are symbolically represented by the eight types of ching 
and qi developments (transmuting the refined essences within the eight 
subtle qi cavities of the interior body) through various sexual practices and 
stimulations. 

Intense sexual stimulation is promoted. In men the idea is to make use of 
stimulation with infrequent dissipation in order to conserve the semen, and 
to retain the energy of the orgasm and thus cause it to be returned into the 
brain for illumination. In women the idea is also to make use of intense 
stimulation, but there are no requirements on the frequency of dissipation, 
as the female seeks to lessen the menstrual flow, and therefore absorb the 
male sexual energy and return it into the brain for illumination. 


In the fourth method, Fire Element, there are three stages for internally 
forming the Elixir of Immortality through disciplined breathing and 
meditation regimens. These are very esoteric teachings of Taoism and 
require resolute celibacy and retirement from the world. Within this method 
we find the techniques of Nine-Year Wall-Gazing and the Nine Returnings 
of the Elixir. The Eight Minerals correspond to the process of opening all 
eight subtle qi cavities of the interior body. 


In the fifth method, Metal Element, the Pill of Immortality for corporeal 
immortality is created by actually forging the Eight Minerals of Immortality 
(cinnabar, realgar, laminar malachite, sulfur, mica, salt, saltpeter, and 
orpiment). Purification rituals are conducted for each mineral, a steady flow 
of air is kept in the mixture, and the fires beneath the furnace are tended. 
Again, practice should be done from early in the morning until late in the 
evening. 

This method is the biggest secret of Taoism and has preoccupied 
alchemists for centuries. Those who failed in using these methods died, and 
those who succeeded (as Ko Hung suggests) left the mortal world, so we 
are left with little explanation about this process. 


For the average person the methods involving meditation practices are the 
safest and most effective techniques for self-cultivation. The majority of 
Taoists who enter the processes for attaining immortality usually adopt the 
methods of tranquillity offered through meditation. Methods such as those 
requiring sexual activity, herbs, minerals, and abstaining from starches and 
grains need greater supervision by an accomplished teacher. Thus, even 
though I mention all the various methods for attaining immortality in this 
book, I recommend the tranquillity methods first and foremost. I bring this 
up now as a backdrop for the next chapter, a translation of Ko Hung’s 
chapter “The Immortals,” in which he outlines his case for believing in 
immortals and immortality. It is within tranquillity that one truly sees, 
intuitively, the possibility of immortality or even of having encounters with 
actual immortals. Just as a Christian might claim that only within intense 
prayer can one experience God, the Taoist too saw the importance of 
absolute tranquillity to enter the immortal realms. Ko Hung, we must keep 
in mind, practiced the methods of tranquillity for many years and would 


therefore have seen more clearly the possibility of immortality and 
immortals, and his words should be read with this in mind. 


2 
IS IMMORTALITY POSSIBLE? 


Wren we look into antiquity, in almost every culture—from the 


Highlanders in Scotland to the early Greeks, the yogis of India, the Taoists 
of China, the Buddhists of Tibet, and the Maya of South America—we find 
examples and tales of immortals. How is it that throughout history so many 
great writers and people of wisdom have come to accept the reality of 
immortality and immortals? Could every one of them have been a fool 
prone to whimsical fancy? I think not. 

I chose to begin this book with Ko Hung’s account of immortals because 
it is an honest approach to the subject and I feel it gives the best overview 
of how to perceive the notion of cultivating toward immortality. His main 
point, which I agree with, is that just because you don’t see something, it 
shouldn’t be considered nonexistent. There are many things in our lives— 
such as God and love—that we can’t physically hold in our hands and show 
someone else, yet we can believe adamantly that they exist. This is even 
true, for instance, of mountain gorillas. This species was considered nothing 
more than a myth until it was discovered in the early 1900s. “The 
Immortals,” by Ko Hung, makes several strong cases for why we should 
believe in immortality and immortals. 

The following translation was taken from chapter 2 of the Nei P’ien 
(Inner Chapters) of the Pao P’u Tzu, written by Taoist Master Ko Hung 
(A.D. 284-363). Ko Hung’s book is the first, and most extensive and honest, 
account of a Taoist in search of immortality. Written during the Sung 
dynasty, his words ring true for modern-day Taoists as well. 

The name Pao P’u Tzu (meaning “the philosopher Pao P’u”) came from 
what Ko Hung’s neighbors had called him: “Embracing Simplicity” (Pao 
P’u), because he spoke little and did not care for many of the social and 
community events. He chose to write his works under this name. 


In Ko Hung’s Pao P’u Tzu Wai P’ien (Outer Chapters), he wrote, in A.D. 
320, that his given name was Ko Chih Ch’aun and that he was born and 
raised near the city of Nanjing in Chu-Jung. His studies of Confucianism 
and Taoism began at an early age. Even though he was born into an 
educated and prosperous family, he had little ambition to follow in their 
footsteps, and so lived his life in abject poverty. This was not a matter of 
having to live this way; he chose it, for on several occasions he was offered 
posts within the government but declined because he feared it would 
interfere with his studies. 

Much of his Taoist influence came from his uncle Ko Hsuan, a Taoist 
priest who achieved infamy because of his skills in breath control. 
Reportedly, he would meditate at the bottom of a pool for hours on end. Ko 
Hsuan also wrote several short commentaries on Taoist classics, the most 
popular of which were appended to the Tranquillity Classic. 

Ko Hung reveals that his main teacher was the Taoist priest Cheng Yin. 
Cheng Yin was a disciple of Ko Hsuan. From Cheng Yin the young Ko 
Hung received secret methods for creating the Pill of Immortality. Ko Hung 
admits that these methods could never be understood just from the writings 
and must be transmitted from teacher to student. Ko Hung also claims that 
the secret transmission of these methods can occur through direct contact 
with the teacher, through dream visions, and through dedicated study and 
practice, whereupon a true teacher will appear before the student. 

Ko Hung studied with and became a disciple of Cheng Yin while living 
in the Ma-Chi Mountains (in the northeast of Jiangxi province). Cheng Yin 
was of the lineage of the famous Taoist alchemist Tso-tz’u. Through this 
lineage Ko Hung received three books, which actually form the basis of his 
Pao P’u Tzu Wai P’ien. These books were Chiu Tan Ching (The Nine 
Elixirs Classic), Chin Yin I Ching (Classic on Forming Potable Gold), and 
Huang Pai Chung Ching (The Mean of the Yellow and White Classic). Ko 
Hung claimed the methods and recipes contained in these three books were 
successfully applied by Cheng Yin and Tso-tz’u on Mount T’ung, in Lu- 
Chiang. 

Ko Hung was an avid writer, spending many years in solitude creating 
his work. His Pao P’u Tzu was written in two parts, the inner chapters (Nei 
P’ien) and the outer chapters (Wai P’ien). The inner chapters contain twenty 
scrolls and deal with Taoism and alchemy. The outer chapters contain fifty 
scrolls and deal with Confucianism and morality. Combined with his poetry 


and inscriptions of another hundred scrolls, his Spiritual Immortals, his 
autobiography, and all his commentaries on the Five Classics, Ko Hung 
wrote more than three hundred scrolls. He was the first Taoist writer who 
viewed attaining immortality more in terms of an actual science than as a 
purely philosophical or mystical approach. Ko Hung was for the most part 
an adherent of the southern branch of Taoist alchemy, a lineage closely 
connected to the traditions of the Three August Ones, San Huang Wen, 
which found its heritage within Han Taoism and its belief in the immortals 
(hsien). In this tradition, corporeal immortality was achieved through 
various esoteric practices of alchemy and magic. 

Ko Hung was famous not only as an alchemist and Taoist master, but also 
as a semi-Confucian moralist, socialist, physician, martial artist, and 
pharmacist. This unique combination of skills and learning is remarkable 
yet understandable, as Taoist alchemy depended on and was greatly 
developed from early Chinese medical traditions, as well as from Taoist and 
Confucian philosophy. Hence, especially in the Pao P’u Tzu Nei P’ien, we 
encounter a blending of beliefs in physical immortality, magical 
ceremonies, astrology, medicine, and pharmacology (both herbal and 
mineral). But Ko Hung doesn’t limit himself to just these subjects; his 
writings have a strong backdrop of both skepticism and independent 
rationalism. Without question he was a freethinker. He mocks and rejects 
much of the standard folk beliefs and superstitions of his time, opposing 
Confucian scholasticism and many of the common people’s social 
conformities and prejudices. 

Over the years I have read and studied the Pao P’u Tzu more times than I 
can actually remember; it keeps coming back into my studies with each 
book I write. Ko Hung’s manner of writing and his honesty have always 
attracted me. Most Taoist works are cryptic, written in the language and 
experience of the mystic. Ko Hung writes as a man—a man on a journey 
and a mortal searching for immortality. I can think of no other classic Taoist 
work that approaches this subject with as much clarity, openness, and 
honesty as does the Pao P’u Tzu. 

Many early translations of Chinese classics were completed by Christian 
and Catholic missionaries or scholars, so the attempt to equate Taoist 
teachings with their own was often made. Despite this, the efforts of these 
translators were pioneering, to say the least. The only full translation of the 
Pao P’u Tzu that I am aware of was completed by James R. Ware, and was 


first published in 1966, with a 1981 version from Dover Publications titled 
Alchemy, Medicine, and Religion in the China of A.D. 320: The Nei P’ien of 
Ko Hung. Despite Ware’s obvious Christian influences, apparent from his 
references to Tao meaning “God” and immortals being classified as genies, 
the book is well worth reading. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the Pao P’u Tzu is Ko Hung himself. 
Within his writings he states that everything he presents is straightforward 
and true, yet he denies having attained immortality or having ever met an 
immortal. He even calls himself lazy and not bright enough for these 
teachings. Without question he is being a Taoist’s Taoist, using humility and 
self-proclaimed ignorance to protect himself. Yet within his Pao P’u Tzu 
there is more than ample evidence of his accomplishments. 


ete 


“There are no miracles, just unknown laws of nature.” 


—Saint Augustine 


The section of the Pao P’u Tzu I provide here is Ko Hung’s explanation of 
immortals and why we should believe in them. As I mentioned earlier, tales 
of ancient immortals exist not only in China but also in almost every other 
culture—including the Norwegians, the Sufis of Persia, the Native 
Americans, and the Aborigines of Australia. Why should we discount every 
one of these as false? Were all these ancestors and cultures completely 
insane or deluded? “There are no miracles, just unknown laws of nature,” 
wrote Saint Augustine, and this is in keeping with Taoist thought, which 
States that everything we need for achieving immortality openly lies either 
within nature or within ourselves. We have only to discover and recognize 
it. Let us, then, discover what Ko Hung has to say on the matter: 


“The Immortals” 
from the Pao P’u T’zu Nei P’ien by Ko Hung 


QUESTIONER: Can anyone really believe there are such things as immortals? 


Ko Hunc: No matter how good your eyes are, not every object can be seen, and 
no matter how good your hearing, not every sound can be heard. Even if we had 
the enormous feet of Ta Chang and Shu Hai, the vast lands still untrodden, could 
never be walked upon. Even if we had all the incredible intelligence of Yu the 
Great’s ministers, Yi and Ch’i Hsueh, it could never equal that of our ignorance of 
things. 

What, then, is there that does not exist within all of creation? Why should it then 
be that immortals, whose biographies fill our books, do not really exist? Why 
should there be no divine method for becoming an immortal? 


The one thing mankind constantly undergoes is discovery, a never-ending 
process of both discovering new things and rediscovering old things. 
Actually, if we think about this in connection with modern-day science, 
until every subatomic particle and the exact calculations of the universe are 
discovered and accounted for, humankind will always be in a state of 
making new discoveries. There is a constant flow of uncovering things we 
previously thought did not exist. For centuries man wanted to fly. Many 
claimed throughout history to have done so, but not until the Wright 
brothers did we all come to believe. Just seventy-five years ago everyone 
thought mountain gorillas and snow leopards were merely myths, but now 
we know them to exist. Fifty years ago we thought Dick Tracy’s radio 
watch was just comic-book fantasy, but look around now and see the 
millions of tiny cell phones being used. The examples go on and on. 

Ko Hung is correct in asking his questions. First, there is nothing that 
does not exist within all of creation. Whatever can be imagined can come to 
exist; this is one of the absolute laws of human nature. Once we discover 
the law, the miracle can become commonplace. Is not electricity a good 
example of this? 

Second, isn’t it curious that almost every culture in history has tales and 
records of immortal beings? Can we not see that modern medical science, 
under the veil of improving human health conditions, ultimately seeks 
immortality? Ancient people had as much or more wisdom as do modern 
scientists. Why should we doubt the ancients on the existence of immortals 
and the process for attaining immortality? Do we really believe they were 
making it all up? This would be a huge mistake, because if we look at the 
very origins of modern science, we find it derives from the ideas and 
workings of the ancient alchemists. Hence, we should be very careful not to 
dismiss the importance of these ancients and what they professed to have 
discovered. In the larger picture of life, we are merely attempting to 
rediscover something that had been discovered long ago. 


QUESTIONER [LAUGHING IN RESPONSE]: Whatever has a beginning surely has an 
ending; whatever exists surely perishes. Even the sages like the Three August 
Ones, the Five Emperors, Confucius, and the Duke of Chou all died, as did those 
technicians Hou Chi, Shu-li Chi, Chang Liang, and Ch'in P’ing, and even the 
stalwarts Meng Pen, Hsia Yu, and King Shu’s five workmen. Death is a certainty to 
the human condition, an unavoidable point that all of us are certain to reach. 

| have learned that after a frost there is a drying up and perishing; things of 
summer lose their freshness; when grain fails to produce a head there will be no 
flour; leaves of a flower wither before the fruit is formed. But | have never heard of 
any man enjoying a thousand years of life, or anyone who had experienced 
timeless vision. This is why ancient men never learned in their studies about 
seeking the goal of immortality, and they never discussed such strange 
occurrences. 

Anything unusual was dismissed at its very inception, and only those things 
considered natural were preserved by them. Aside from the tortoise and crane, 
which are special kinds of creatures famous for their longevity, the ancient men still 
felt that life and death are certainly short term. 

To eat out your own heart or to constrain yourself to performing unprofitable acts 
is like engraving on ice or carving on rotten wood; neither can have lasting 
success. It is best to plan things with the counsel of those in high knowing 
positions in order to protect our era and to induce good fortune for the present 
time. How wondertul it is to have the purples and greens entwined about the black 
bull, caparisoned like a dragon! 

To have the dragon-ornamented carriage to replace having to be quick of foot! 
To have the sacrificial cauldron for concocting something that will replace the work 
of plowing! | frequently think of the section in The Poems where farming and 
festivals are described, but as well | think seriously of Confucius’s insight that all 
things die. 

On the other hand, action that is perfect freedom grasps shapeless winds; it 
seizes hard-to-embrace shadows; it seeks something unattainable; it travels a road 
that is sure to lead nowhere. 

To reject the comforts of civilized life brings only hardship and distress, 
relinquishing the easy only to strive for the most difficult. Just as the man at the 
mulberry tree pursued one woman but allowed another woman to roam about 
alone surely regretted his double loss. 

Shen Pao and Cheng Yi sought quick success by incorporating one-sided 
action, but the result was a disaster of the externals for the former and of the 
internals of the latter. We should not expect Pan Shu nor Mo Ti to be able to 
sharpen a tile or stone into a needle point, as they were only experts with ladders 
and kites. The metalworker Ou Yeh could not have cast tin or lead into another 
Kan-Chiang sword. Hence, even ghosts and gods cannot perform the impossible. 


Nature itself cannot achieve the unachievable.* So where in the world could a 
miracle recipe be formulated for restoring youthfulness to the aged and life to 
those who are dying? Yet you wish to prolong the longevity and life span of even 
the cicada. You wish to nourish the beauty of the morning mushroom to keep it 
growing for months on end. How misguided! The person who attempts to augment 
the old schools will soon revert back to them in his confusion. 


Ko Hunc: When a man loses his hearing, he has no awareness of the sound of 
even thunder; when his sight is gone, he cannot be made to see the sun, moon, 


and stars. Are you telling me that the rumblings and peals of thunder are mere 
whispers or that the illuminations in the sky are dim? The deaf man insists, 
however, that there are no such sounds, and the blind man likewise insists that 
there is nothing in the sky. How can these people ever come to enjoy the harmonic 
sounds of woodwinds or stringed instruments, or the brilliant figures interwoven 
into fine clothing? How can they appreciate the refined harmonies of the skilled 
tuner and the iridescence of the luminaries in the sky? Therefore, if the deaf and 
blind, who are right in the midst of these tangible things, claim no validity of either 
thunder or the illuminations in the heavens, they will believe even less in things far 
more subtle. Ignorance confuses the spirit of a man’s heart and mind. He will not 
even believe the Duke of Chou or Confucius existed in the distant past; even less 
could he believe anything about spirits and immortals. 


One need not go to the wilderness of China to understand Kung Ho’s point. 
For example, this is reminiscent of a piece of dialogue the actor William 
Holden made in a movie called The Earthling. In the film he plays an older 
man with cancer who wishes to die in the outback of Australia. On his 
journey he comes across a young boy who had experienced a plane crash 
and the loss of his parents. The boy is all alone and lost, and Holden decides 
he must help him. But the journey back to civilization is too long, so he 
decides he will teach the boy how to survive in the outback as he makes the 
trek to his chosen place of death. During this journey there is a scene that 
relates quite well with what Ko Hung is saying. The man and boy are 
standing by a stream, and the boy is agitated by the silence of the forest 
around him. Holden, in a very gruff tone, responds (in paraphrase), “What, 
you don’t hear the babbling of the stream over there? You don’t hear the 
chirping of all the birds? You don’t hear the leaves rustling in the wind? 
You don’t hear the rodents scurrying about the forest floor? Damn it, boy, 
there is an orchestra playing for you and you haven’t heard a thing.” The 
problem is that we humans are so distracted by our own cravings that we 
have no concept of things around us or within us. 


Ko Hunc: It is certain that life and death, beginnings and endings, make up the 
grand framework of life, but there are many variations within these. Whatever one 
man affirms, another will deny it. Within creation there are a myriad of changes 
and transformations that occur. Whatever any single object may seem to be on the 
surface, its function may be hidden and disguised. The roots of any tree may seem 
well balanced, but the branches may be deviant. We simply cannot treat all things 
identically. 


This is like a story of a man who erected a statue in honor of his 
grandfather, a former Civil War hero. The grandson, being a prominent and 
respected businessman in the town, thought this would be a way to establish 


his family name forever within the community, and would give the town a 
good sense of its own history. However, when the city accountants saw the 
plans for the statue, they objected because of the high cost involved. When 
the city attorney saw the plans, he objected because he thought children 
might climb on it, fall, and get hurt and then sue the city. When the mayor 
saw the plans, he wanted to know what political affiliation the hero had 
before giving his blessing. When the local clergy saw the plans, they 
objected because the hero had a sordid past and they thought it would not 
provide a good example to the city youth. 

This story reveals a truth of human nature: Depending on a person’s 
agenda and position, he will look at and respond to any idea from his own 
narrow view of self-importance and personal experience. Thus, even though 
immortality has strong roots within history, the various branches of society 
that have no experience with the concept find it easy to deny it. 


Ko Hunc: The majority of human beings know that what begins must also end. But 
we cannot derive a universal principle by simply placing certain facts together and 
then giving all things the same equal weight. It is said that in summer growth is 
ensured, yet this is when wheat and a shepherd’s pocketbook are depleted. It is 
said that in winter fading is ensured, yet this is when bamboo and pines flourish. It 
is said that beginnings must have endings, yet Heaven and Earth never perish. It is 
said that all living things must die equally, but the tortoise and the crane enjoy 
great longevity. In the middle of summer it should be hot, but even summer is not 
without some cool days. Midwinter is always cold, yet even within its severest cold 
there are intervals of warmth. Rivers normally flow and empty to the east, yet there 
are streams that flow north. The stillness of the earth is the foremost quiescence, 
yet there are times when even the earth trembles and quakes. Water is naturally 
cool, yet there are hot springs that warm the valleys. Fire is thought to always 
burn, but the cold flames of Wormwood Hill do not. Heavy things sink, yet in the 
sea to the south there is a mountain whose rocks float.* Items of light weight can 
be suspended, but in Tsang-k’o there is a stream in which even feathers sink. 
Creation in its entirety cannot be perceived with just one standard—this has been 
the truth throughout the ages. 


We might want to think that death is inevitable, but can we really deny the 
possibility of immortality? So much within nature constantly amazes us; 
scientists are forever discovering things we thought impossible to imagine 
even fifty years ago. For example, do you believe that there is a modern-day 
community of people who lived well over 150 years of age, and who 
fathered and mothered children at a hundred years of age? In the early 
1900s the people of what was called Hunzaland in the former Soviet state of 
Georgia did accomplish these feats of longevity. When scientists went in to 


study them, they at first thought the residents might have had some secret 
herbal formula, or that their long lives had something to do with the type of 
vodka they drank. But neither of these proved to be the cause. What the 
scientists finally discovered was that a freak anomaly had affected the water 
the people were drinking. Normally, water is just H,O, but it can range from 


H,O through H,,O, with H,O being the rarest. This occurs because of a 


strong magnetic pull on certain portions of the earth, and according to the 
studies this magnetic pull lasted for about three hundred years in Georgia. 
Efforts to ship the water elsewhere were futile, for once it left the magnetic 
pull the oxygen changed. This situation could not be re-created artificially. 
So all these stories we have heard in fairy tales and history books about a 
fountain of youth is really not that far-fetched. Indeed it may be absolutely 
true, for we know not when some area of the earth and the water there will 
again be affected the way Hunzaland once was, or even if there are areas 
now with H,,O. If it is possible, then, for people to achieve this type of 


longevity just from water, can we deny that people of great wisdom and 
learning did not discover some formula for acquiring the secret to 
immortality? Our history books record Ponce de Leon’s quest for the 
fountain of youth. Though we regard the fountain itself as myth or fable, 
there is probably more truth to why he believed such a thing existed than 
what is represented by the textbooks. Is every tale of immortality false 
simply because we have not discovered its secret? 


Ko Hunc: Of all living things, none possesses the intelligence of humans. We 
might expect such “lofty” creatures to be of one uniform type, but—given the 
differences in moral perfection and satiation of desires, perverseness and 
righteousness, purity and impurity, chastity and prurience, poise and tension, 
sluggishness and alertness—human beings differ, just as heaven and earth or ice 
and hot coals differ from one another. So why do we find it amazing that immortals 
are different in that they do not die as common mortals do? 


All of us are different; we live differently and we die differently. When I 
was a teenager one of my best friends was involved in a terrible car 
accident. He was actually pronounced dead for twelve minutes but was 
revived. During the Vietnam War a soldier was pronounced dead by a team 
of medics, and was put in a body bag and sent back to the United States. 
But when the body bag was opened, the soldier was found to be alive. 
There are countless folk-tales of poor families in New England during the 
early 1800s who were unable to feed Grandma and Grandpa during the 


winter months, so the elders were given large quantities of moonshine and 
then placed in coffins and buried within a snowbank, only to be revived 
again in the spring. There are many tales of people dying, only to come to 
life again. Why do we consistently disbelieve this? Is this not also true of 
Jesus? Why would a culture adopt a religion based on resurrection, yet be 
adamant about not believing it could occur with other human beings? 

During the 1970s Dr. Moody, in his best-selling book Life After Death, 
provided numerous documented cases of such “resurrections.” Why is it so 
hard to believe that Ko Hung’s uncle Ko Hsuan could sit at the bottom of a 
pool for hours on end? Why can’t we believe that immortality is attainable 
and immortals exist? Should we just throw out all these examples, including 
Jesus, as myth? 


Ko Hunc: The claim that all creatures that breathe follow the same fixed norm is a 
theory that cannot be upheld. The pheasant turns into a spirit oyster (Yueh Ling), 
the sparrow becomes a clam, earthbound bugs acquire wings, river frogs fly, 
oysters change into frogs, hsing ling plants become maggots, field mice become 
quail, rotting grass turns into lightning bugs, alligators become tigers, and snakes 
become dragons. 


When we go back to ancient alchemical practices, we come across such 
transformational statements as these. Like the caterpillar undergoing 
metamorphosis into a butterfly, all living things transform. Therefore, Ko 
Hung explains, all things that breathe, be they animal or plant, follow not 
simply a fixed norm of birth and death but rather a continuum of mutation. 


Ko Hunc: The claims [by the Confucians] that human beings, which are unlike any 
other living creature, have an undeviating nature and are not subject to 
unsuspected changes by the destinies bestowed upon them by the August Heaven 
are erroneous. If this were true, how can we account for instances where Niu Ai 
became a tiger, the woman of Ch'u a tortoise, the Hunchback (from Chuang Tzu) a 
willow, the girl of Ch'in a stone, the dead who came back to life, males and females 
who interchanged sex, and Old Peng who enjoyed great longevity but yet a baby 
boy can die prematurely? If such divergences exist as these, what type of limits 
can we really affix to humanity? 


The idea of transmogrification has always existed in China and in the rest of 
Asia. In the previous passage Ko Hung attempts to clarify that even heaven 
cannot fully provide an undeviating appearance or dictate unusual changes 
occurring in a person. Peng-tzu (Old Peng) is said to have lived for more 
than eight hundred years, but a child can die prematurely. Why such 
divergence in life spans? We cannot assume that there is some rule 


governing life spans, nor can we believe the same about the changes a 
person might undergo. 

The people mentioned above were actually quite famous in Ko Hung’s 
time and he is drawing examples from various works, such as Ssu-ma 
Chien’s Book of History and the Chuang Tzu. Of these people, the most 
famous in Chinese history is Old Peng (Peng-tzu), the Chinese Methuselah, 
who reportedly lived for more than eight hundred years sometime during 
the Shang dynasty (2205 B.c.-1154 B.c.). References to this immortal are 
found in the older works of The Book of History, Immortal Biographies, 
Chuang Tzu, and Lieh Tzu. 


Ko Hunc: If an immortal nourishes his body with medicaments and prolongs his life 
span with special arts, illness will not arise in him, nor will external diseases invade 
him. Though he attains everlasting vision and does not die, the body, which he has 
lived with for so long, undergoes no change. Achieving all this is not difficult, 
provided the correct divine alchemical process is acquired first. However, those 
with shallow minds are strongly attached to conforming to more popular views and 
maintaining an ordinary life. They do so because they have not met an immortal 
and therefore think they do not exist. 

But we must ask, What is unique about what the eyes have not seen? Why 
would anyone think that there is a limit to the marvels existing between heaven 
and earth or within the vastness of Tao? Our entire lives we see the sky over our 
heads but never know what is beyond it. We walk on the earth without knowing 
what is beneath it. Even our bodies, our sole possessions, never come to truly 
understand our hearts or minds of our true selves. Each person has an allotment 
of time for his or her life, but no one is actually sure how it is determined or 
measured. Likewise, we live ignorant of the true workings and existence of spirits 
and immortals, as well as the mysteries shrouding the Tao and how to live in the 
naturally just so. Isn’t it sad that some people only rely on mere external 
confirmation through the eyes and ears to determine the actual existence of things, 
shunning anything subtle or marvelous or beyond their perceptions? 


This is an extremely broad statement by Ko Hung. We must pay close 
attention to the first portion, “If an immortal nourishes his body with. . .” It 
doesn’t say, “If you want to be an immortal, nourish your body with .. .” 
The implication here is that there are various medicines (formulas) and arts 
(exercises) that prevent the immortal from contracting disease and illness, 
and hence protect his body from change and decay. Ko Hung then goes on 
to say that this state is not difficult to achieve if you first acquire the correct 
divine alchemical process. I had read the Pao P’u Tzu many times before 
this sentence caught my attention. All the herbal formulas and special 
yogalike exercises are designed for those who are already immortals, but 


these practitioners achieved immortality through a divine alchemical 
process. 

This really provided me with a great insight, because if we look at the 
history of all these various means for achieving immortality, like those we 
see associated with Tao Yin and circulating qi exercises, the creation of 
these methods are more often than not credited to an immortal. This begs 
the question: Is there a separate divine alchemical process we must 
undertake to attain immortality before these other exercises can be 
effective? In another light, are the Tao Yin and circulating gi exercises 
useless to common mortals? 

The answer to these can best be answered by the advice I received from 
my teacher, Master T. T. Liang, who told me, “The old Taoist books show 
the end result of a lifetime of work; they are not something one reads and 
simply begins performing. They are the result of achieving tranquillity, 
breath control, and refinement of the three primal energies.” Adding that 
receiving the divine alchemical process occurs in one of three manners, “an 
accomplished teacher who has possession of the ‘Pill of Immortality’ gives 
it [either the mineral formula or the herbal formula] to you; an immortal 
comes to you in your dreams or tranquillity and confers immortality upon 
you [symbolically through eating a peach of immortality]; or, and the most 
probable, you imitate the exercises of the immortals in hopes of Leaping 
Over the Dragon Gate.” This last statement is a common Taoist and 
Buddhist saying. It depicts a fat and heavy carp (symbolic of mortals) 
attempting to leap from the water (the world as we know it) up and over a 
gate guarded by dragons (representing the separate realms of the mortals 
and immortals). So receiving the divine alchemical process can be acquired 
as well by one’s personal efforts by imitating the immortals, all in hope that 
it will give us enough spiritual energy to make that final leap over the 
dragon gate. As Master Liang would humorously comment, “Once your 
foot is in the door, they [immortals] have to let you in.” 

The majority of popular Taoist and qigong books associated with 
exercises like Tao Yin and internally circulating qi through the Lesser 
Heavenly Circuit (up the back and down the front of the body) are 
misleading when they don’t state that circulating the gi through the subtle 
meridians can only occur after long, disciplined effort. The divine 
alchemical process, or as some Taoists call it, “Creating the Immortal 
Fetus,” is not unlike the process of creating a physical pregnancy. Physical 


pregnancy requires several things: the sex act itself, fertile eggs in the 
female, fertile sperm in the male, and the effort of a sole sperm cell that 
strives its way to attach to a fertile egg. Beyond this event there are 
numerous other conditions that must be met in order to actually bring a 
child to full term. This event of creating a physical child is, to be cliché, a 
true miracle. So too in the divine alchemical process for immortality there 
exist criteria, and the process itself is just as miraculous. We must discipline 
and develop our ching and qi to the extent that together they act like a 
fertile spiritual sperm cell, making its way through the Jenmo and Tumo 
channels (up the spine and down the front of the body, respectively), and 
doing this nine times in succession so that it can become tangible and attach 
itself into the tan-t’ien. When this occurs, the immortal fetus is created and 
then we go through a stage, in analogy, that is like a spiritual pregnancy. 

Are the exercises associated with Tao Yin and circulating the gi useful? 
The answer is yes. But these exercises must be tempered with the advice 
that the underlying purpose is to give you enough spiritual energy to get 
you in front of the Dragon Gate and to make the attempts to leap over it. 
Once over the gate, the exercises have a true purpose and real efficacy. 

So what is the correct divine alchemical process? How should one begin 
the process? The answer to this question is not easy, as I myself am just a 
carp looking up at the great height of the Dragon Gate, mustering up my 
energy to leap from the safety of my watery environment. The first step is 
to achieve tranquillity. If we listen very closely to what all the great Taoist 
teachers have said, we find that the correct divine alchemical process is 
more often than not bequeathed by immortals to those who enter perfect 
tranquillity. There are many stories of how an immortal went to people who 
achieved this state and provided them with their particular needs for 
becoming immortal. But as my teacher told me, “That doesn’t mean we 
shouldn’t take the medicaments or do the exercises. If you’re lucky, maybe 
the immortals will think you’re worthy enough for them to come and help 
you. Nonetheless, the medicaments and exercises are good for mortals too. 
At worst you will be healthy and gain longevity.” 

To sum this all up, we do the exercises in order to improve our health (so 
we are strong enough to leap the Dragon Gate) and to increase our 
longevity (so we have more time and opportunities for the leap). Although 
all the exercises are good for health and longevity, they carry no guarantee 
of attaining immortality. The only way to attain immortality is by either 


leaping the Dragon Gate of your own efforts or by an immortal giving you 
the Pill of Immortality or the Peach of Immortality. Once you accomplish 
either of these, then you are at the place where the divine alchemical 
process Ko Hung is talking about may occur. 


Ko Hunc: Let’s examine an individual, of great intelligence and ability, who prefers 
living peacefully and without any standard employment. Hiding his true light, 
keeping his self-cultivation work concealed, he avoids all false pretenses and 
bothersome reliance on others, relying instead on his own natural talents within an 
untarnished environment. He pays no attention whatsoever to the petty affairs and 
pursuits of the masses. 


This is just like the immortal Li Ching Yun, who lived for more than 250 
years, passing away in China in 1936. He was adamant his whole life about 
not living in cities and mingling with hordes of people, claiming this would 
bring about an untimely death. In 1936 he consented to give interviews and 
speak to audiences in Wanhsien; he stayed for one month. Shortly thereafter 
he died. As we can see, paying attention to the petty affairs and pursuits of 
the masses is not something immortals are eager to do. 

There are activities and pursuits people in certain positions should not be 
involved in. As an old Chinese adage goes, “A man should be as afraid of 
fame as a pig should be afraid of being fat.” Why? Fame brings about envy 
and hate in others, and so everything about you is held under close scrutiny 
and made public. The anxiety and trouble this causes you is enough to 
shorten your life. Pigs, of course, are slaughtered and eaten when they 
become fat. Hence, immortals would dare not carelessly expose themselves 
to masses of mortals. As immortals are no longer in need of or desire 
support, fame, or riches, what can mortals possibly offer them other than 
incessant trouble? 


“A man should be as afraid of fame as a pig should be afraid 
of being fat.” 


—Chinese adage 


Ko Hunc: Immortals are very difficult for common people to recognize because 
mortals think that anyone with strong character would never cloak himself in 
anonymity, and that such a high spiritual being would never want to dwell in a lowly 
human body. How, then, can a common being even begin to recognize an 
immortal? Immortals tread a completely different path; they consider wealth and 
renown to be misfortunes, they see the finer things in life as filthy, they believe that 
ethics and ceremony are no more than dust, and they feel that all fame is no more 
than the morning dew. 


Here Ko Hung makes the argument that immortals have no reason or 
purpose for exposing themselves to common people or society. Everything 
a common mortal views and seeks as precious, the immortal finds useless. 
In Ch’an Buddhism there is an anecdote about how the dung beetle seeks to 
live in excrement, finding it the most pleasurable and comfortable place. 
But what human being would seek the same environment? This is how the 
immortal views mortal existence: no more than a pile of excrement, even 
though we mortals might find the world of mortals pleasurable and worth- 
while. Yet, it must be made clear that immortals do cherish nature as such— 
it is living among all the other mortals and all their greed and desires that 
distresses them. Therefore, if wealth, material objects, ethics, and fame are 
of no consequence to immortals, why would they bother themselves with 
the trappings of mortality? My teacher once said to me, “If you want to be 
immortal, just give up all your mortal actions and desires.” 


“If you want to be immortal, just give up all your mortal 
actions and desires.” 


—Master T. T. Liang 


ete 


Ko Hunc: Immortals can walk on blazing fires, yet never be burnt. They can walk 
on the darkest and most turbulent waters and still float; move through the 
transparency of emptiness as if with wings, using the wind as a steed to ride in the 
clouds. When the immortal gazes upward he will rise to the celestial pole, or when 
he looks downward he will come to rest on the K’un-Lun Mountains on Earth. How 
could common men, who are merely walking corpses, ever hope to see them? 


Common men are earthbound. Between physical gravity and attachment to 
self, we cannot imagine the freedom of spirit an immortal has attained. 


Immortals are not bound or affected by the five elements—fire, water, 
metal, wood, and earth, which comprise everything that has a physical 
existence—or by a physical body. A mortal can imagine, for example, that 
he is lying upon a warm tropical beach, but he has to rely on the activities 
of the elements to actually get there. An immortal has only to think of 
where he wants to be and he will instantly transport his spirit and physical 
image there. 


Ko Hunc: If on a certain playful occasion an immortal decides to spend time 
among mortals, he will surely disguise his true self and conceal all his 
extraordinary attributes in order to appear as a mortal. How could he then be 
recognized, even if a mortal was standing right beside him? Immortals can be 
recognized only by those with squared eyes, like Chiao Hsien, or ears that grow on 
top of the head, like Ang Su, or those who can ride a dragon, like Ma Shih Huang, 
or those who can embrace a white crane, like Wang Ch’iao. Maybe if immortals 
had scaled bodies, were serpent-headed, drove golden chariots, or wore feathers 
they could be recognized by mortals. But since they display no such distinguishing 
characteristics, only those with high spiritual penetration skills of vision and hearing 
can recognize them. 


Ko Hung provides us with two streams of thought here. First, immortals can 
appear among mortals if they so wish. Second, when immortals are in their 
normal immortal condition, only mortals with “spiritual penetrations” can 
see and hear them. These spiritual penetrations are the result of spiritually 
cultivating to the state in which the mortal’s mind is perfectly clear, or, as 
Taoism refers to it, in perfect tranquillity. This perfect tranquillity is what 
Buddhists call samadhi and Christians call realizing Godhead. People who 
have achieved this state can see spiritual realms and recognize spiritual 
beings. What interests me about this is that when we read such accounts the 
figures each cultivator sees is rarely outside her respective religion or 
beliefs. Taoists see and hear immortals and gods, Buddhists see and hear 
Buddha and bodhisattvas, and Christians see and hear God and angels. In 
every culture, every religion, and every philosophy this has held true. For 
example, why did the early Greeks see just their gods and not Taoist 
immortals? Why didn’t the Christians see Buddha? This seeming 
contradiction used to perplex me and made me think that all spiritual beings 
were nothing more than fabrications of every religion. But the truth of the 
matter is that the individual mind creates the images. We see things in 
context of what our minds are capable of seeing and interpreting, and 
immortals appear in forms we can accept and understand. 


I have never told this story before, but I think it is time to tell it in order 
to help clarify what is being discussed here. On my arrival to a Buddhist 
monastery I spent the first week waiting to see the abbot, each day hoping 
he would come around so I could at least say hi to him. Finally, during 
lunch on a particular day I saw a Chinese man enter the dining hall. This 
man had a very agile gait and a big smile, and moved in a way that 
personified perfect freedom of action in its purest form. Sitting at a high 
table atop a high stool, I was able to watch as he went around the room 
greeting some of the other people there eating lunch. Immediately I knew 
this was the abbot, but was curious about the manner in which he was 
dressed. He wore short black pants, a wraparound shirt that exposed his 
entire bare chest, and no shoes, and his very rich black hair was tied in a 
topknot Taoist-style, not the style of Buddhists, who shave their heads. 
Shortly after all of his gaiety with the others, he appeared to glide briskly 
across the room and stood in front of me with a very somber and 
expressionless face. He stood this way for a few moments, exhibiting an 
almost uncomfortable stare into my face and eyes. Then in one big burst his 
face beamed with a very broad smile, and he quickly said, “Good. You’ve 
returned. You’ve got to try your best. Okay!” At which point he headed for 
the dining room door and disappeared. 

Later, when I questioned one of the monks about whether or not that was 
the abbot who came to lunch, he assured me it was. But when I commented 
on his appearance I was assured that he never dresses like that. I was 
dumbfounded. Why would I choose to see him like that? Later, when I was 
sleeping, I dreamt the abbot was walking with me and he said, “You don’t 
remember do you? I was your first Taoist teacher in T’ang dynasty. 
Remember, you once saw me when you first took up meditation.” 

Yes, I did remember that person appearing to me during my initial 
practice of meditation. It all came back to me. Interestingly enough, I 
remembered thinking back on that experience as being just some ridiculous 
illusion. I remembered a person dressed just like I saw the abbot dressed, 
standing in front of some mountain shanty buried deep in the forest and 
waving at me in a gesture requesting me to come over to him. But that was 
all. 

Because of this event the words of Ko Hung ring clear for me. Despite 
what others may think of this story, it was evidence enough for me to 
believe that not only do immortals exist, but that they also appear in 


manners beyond rational assumptions. It is as if something deep and long 
forgotten in your mind is dragged out and reshown to you. We can say, then, 
that these things are mind created, because it is the mind that chooses to see 
and interpret things in a certain way. We can say it is the immortal 
influencing the mind to see and interpret things a certain way. Either way, it 
is an experience of the mind. 

Hui Neng, the Sixth Patriarch, also illustrates this principle in a story 
contained within the Sixth Patriarch Platform Sutra: Two monks are 
watching a flag blowing in the wind. One monk said, “It is only the wind 
that moves the flag.” The other monk said, “It is the flag that moves within 
the wind.” One monk was implying that the wind was the cause of the flag 
moving, and the other was implying that the flag itself allowed the wind to 
move it. Each took a different stance on the cause of this event. Hui Neng 
happened by and heard their discussion. As he passed he said, “It is your 
minds that have caused both the wind and flag to be moved.” By extension 
we can also say that it is our minds that determine how we see and interpret 
immortals as well. 

Hence, a Taoist, no matter how pure and clear her mind, will still see any 
spiritual being in conformity with her beliefs. Immortals, gods, Buddhas, 
angels, and so on are but an enormous population of spiritual beings 
existing on a plane of reality different from that of mortals; any cultivator 
who achieves the ability to glimpse into that realm (and there are many such 
realms) will process the images and sounds according to her own belief 
structures. 

This aspect of the mind holds true even on a purely mortal plane. For 
example, in recent years a tribe in Borneo was discovered. This tribe had 
never before seen any other human beings. One of the interesting aspects of 
its folklore was revealed in members’ experiences of seeing airplanes flying 
overhead. They assumed these were great bird gods that had spiritual 
influence over them. They did not perceive the airplane for what it really 
was, as the concept of aviation technology was not part of their experience; 
instead, they assigned to it a definition that confirmed their worldview. In 
summation, all spiritual cultivators do the same. 


Ko Hunc: People of every era have not believed in immortals and have been 
extremely critical of their existence, causing Taoists [immortals] to become 
perturbed and to conceal themselves even more so. Just like those people who 
hold superior positions look down on the interests of the common people, so those 
who achieve the loftiest attainments place little value on things that common 


people esteem. Just as illustrious scholars and men with exceptional talents who 
seek solely to nurture their own accomplishments and interests take no pleasure or 
interest in consorting with ordinary people—why, even more so, would an immortal 
even care to have these puppets know of his existence? 


Now we come to another problem: those who absolutely do not believe in 
immortals or any other spiritual beings in general. Imagine for a moment 
that you are an immortal and you decide to reveal yourself to a mortal. This 
mortal is going to either believe in you or not. If the mortal does believe in 
you, you then have to suffer through all the attachment, worship, 
dependence, and so forth. If the mortal does not believe in you or accept 
your reality, you will have no choice but to depart. Neither of these mortal 
reactions holds any interest for immortals. As my teacher once said, “It is 
like coming across a stray dog on the street. If you engage yourself with the 
dog, it might constantly follow you or it might become fearful and attack 
you. Better to ignore the dog and just go on your way.” 

We also can’t fool ourselves into thinking that even if an immortal 
presented himself clearly, we would react correctly. Indeed, most mortals 
actually shudder with fear at the thought of encountering a spiritual being. 
The Christian “fear of God” was not God’s idea, but rather a mortal 
reaction. Hence, it is because of these types of mortal reactions and the 
complete lack of interest in mortals that immortals rarely bother with 
interactions with common humans. 

Another problem that Buddhism deals with in the most succinct way is 
that immortals clearly understand that mortals cannot understand either 
their thinking or their existence. In Buddhism the spiritual stage right 
underneath a Buddha is called a pratyateka Buddha. In every respect 
pratyateka Buddhas are Buddhas but do not have the compassion that 
compels them to go forth and enlighten other beings. This type of Buddha, 
which curiously sounds exactly like the Taoist immortal, can choose to live 
out his existence within either Earthly or Heavenly realms. Most retreat to 
the mountains and avoid humans altogether, for they know they will be 
thought crazy if they attempt to teach the truth of reality. It isn’t until they 
are embodied with compassion for all sentient beings that they actually 
become Buddhas and begin to teach and cause others to reach salvation. 

When a mortal cultivates himself to a spiritual transformation and 
achieves tranquillity, samadhi, enlightment, Godhead, or whatever you wish 
to call it, his reality is so drastically changed that his realization is that 


mortals cannot and could never understand the truth; the cultivator then 
shuns the idea of revealing himself and teaching others. He wants to hide 
himself and avoid all human contact. Spiritual beings are always a reluctant 
to interact with human beings because it always leads to the suffering of 
spiritual beings. Only compassion and duty compel spiritual beings to 
interact with humans. In regard to this compassion and duty, the Buddhist 
means that the spiritual being (or immortal) becomes overwhelmed with 
feelings of mercy for those who do not know or see what they see for all 
living creatures. Duty means that they come to see that the filial concerns 
extend out to every sentient being. It is these two aspects that cause a 
pratyateka Buddha to go into the world of mortals and bring them the 
teachings that lead to enlightenment. 

There is an abundance of stories from every religion about a spiritual 
being who has to take on an earthly existence in order to save some mortal 
individual or human beings as a whole. This is not unlike human beings 
themselves; we go to work and earn money, not necessarily because we 
want to, but because of our duty to earthly responsibilities and existence. 
Work is not exactly the optimum condition or desire of humans. Everyone, 
in one manner or another, would rather not have the duty of working for a 
living, just as spiritual beings would rather not have the duty of saving 
human beings. This is clearly seen in Christianity when an angel, in order to 
receive his wings, has to save some wretched human from himself. 
Immortals, gods, and so forth likewise suffer this fate. The smart immortals, 
as my teacher liked to say, would fly away and hide high atop a mountain 
and avoid mortal contact and duty altogether. 


Ko Hunc: What should we expect? Should we really think it curious to never have 
known an immortal? At a hundred paces the eyes do not see everything clearly, so 
we decide to see certain things as existent and other things as nonexistent. Surely 
because of our ignorant discriminations there will be many things in the world we 
will decide do not exist. This is like saying, “The ocean is no deeper than the depth 
I can measure with my finger.” How can a short-lived insect discern the age of a 
tortoise, or a shrub reason the life span of the great ch'un tree? 


As mortals we are both very discriminating and arrogant. We always 
rationalize that if we can’t see, hear, touch, smell, or understand something, 
it doesn’t exist. The ultimate truth is that if mortality exists, then so does its 
opposite, immortality, as there is nothing in our world that stands as a 
singular phenomenon. Just because we can’t always experience firsthand 


something does not provide evidence of nonexistence. Our world presently 
puts all its faith in the discoveries of modern science, and without its 
validation we determine things as nonexistent or untrue. But science is 
limited; it can make determinations only according to its own collection of 
previously gathered facts. Science itself has demonstrated its very own 
limitations, as per the history of individuals such as Galileo and Columbus, 
whose claims—prior to society’s “enlightenment”—were perceived as 
crazy, unpatriotic, and heretical. Einstein himself claimed that the majority 
of humans use only about 5 percent of the capacity of the brain. Imagine 
what we could understand and discover if we were capable of using, say, 
even 25 percent. Could it be that immortals and enlightened beings are 
using the full capacity of their mental faculties? If so, how could we hope to 
understand beings with such mental prowess? 


Ko Hunc: The emperor Wen of Wei was known for having read everything there 
was to read, seeking to keep extremely well informed on everything. He would 
claim that there was nothing in the world with which he was not well acquainted. 
He once stated, “In the entire world there was no knife that could cut through jade 
or fabric that could withstand fire.” This remark was quoted in the book Discourses 
on Traditions. Not long after both a rotary saw and asbestos were presented to 
him, and the emperor, being embarrassed and perturbed, had the discourses 
suppressed. This clearly shows that being dogmatic about anything is very unwise. 

It was also the case that my father once had Kan Shih administer a certain drug 
in the mouths of some live fish and then placed them in boiling oil to be cooked 
along with fish that did not receive the drug. The fish that did not receive the drug 
were edible, as expected, but the fish that did receive the drug played about in the 
boiling oil as if swimming in water. My father also saturated mulberry leaves with a 
certain drug and then fed them to silkworms. Even after ten months they continued 
to produce silk. He once fed newly born chicks and puppies an age-preventing 
drug, and none grew any bigger. He fed a white dog a hair restoration medicine, 
and within one hundred days the dog’s hair turned completely black. It was from all 
these experiments of my father that | realized we do not know everything about the 
workings of nature, and that our unknowledgeable opinions and views cannot 
answer every question. For me, | personally regret that | could not rid myself of 
excessive sexual desire so that I might have devoted all my attention to the study 
of the alchemical processes of Nourishing Life (yang sheng). 


First of all, Ko Hung does not describe what these drugs and medicines 
were, so we have no way of putting any of his claims to the test. But what 
really caught my attention about this portion of his writing is his confession 
about wishing he could have rid himself of excessive sexual desire. Many 
might think he is saying that all sexual desire is counterproductive to the 
alchemical process. Actually, what he regretted was his excessive sexual 


desire, not his sexual energy, which is an integral aspect of the alchemical 
process. Ching (sexual energy), as will be discussed later, is one of the three 
primary energies to be cultivated in one’s alchemical quest for immorality. 
Therefore, the disciplined and focused use of sexual energy and activity is 
useful toward completing the alchemical process; excessive sexual desire is 
not. 


Ko Hunc: Both of the Ts’aos, the father and the son, studied every book available 
to them and obtained eminent knowledge of their times. However, things they first 
claimed to be nonexistent later turned out to exist, and when they came to 
understand more thoroughly the workings of nature and life, they could only regret 
their former disbelief in the alchemical process. So it is of no great surprise that 
people less learned than the Ts’aos would have no belief in spiritual beings and 
immortals. 


We can learn many, many things. We can read everything available to us. 
We can get one Ph.D. piled upon many Ph.D.’s. But the result of all this will 
be that we still cannot be capable of or knowledgeable about absolutely 
everything. Knowledge is limited and creates disbelief as much as it creates 
belief. Even if one were to read every available piece of literature on the 
alchemical process, it is still no guarantee that one will believe in those 
ideas. 


Ko Hunc: Ordinary people yearn for praise and profit, as they are constantly 
attached to fame and gain. Because they are like this they naturally assume that 
this must have been the attitude of the ancients as well; they don’t believe that 
there were once men who refused the opportunity to be the emperor or who 
rejected the honor of being appointed a minister. They do not believe in men like 
Ch’ao Fu, Hsu Yu, Lao Lai-tzu, or Chuang Chou. How could we expect men of 
present times to believe in spiritual beings and immortals, which are fewer in 
number than are the heroes of antiquity? 


A person who seeks fame and profit judges the actions of everyone else as 
having the same motivation. Why? Because it gives justification for all his 
own actions of greed and self-importance, and those people who display 
actions of nongreed or self-denial are accused of false pretense. Even in 
ancient times, as in the present, great men and women who behaved and 
acted virtuously were condemned by those who could see and act only with 
greed and self-importance. People today don’t believe in the virtuous 
citizens of our times and believe even less in those of ancient times. 
Another point to be made here is that if we look at history, all the great 
buildings and monuments of ancient times were constructed in reverence 


for spiritual beings and ideologies. Today all our great buildings are 
constructed out of reverence for money. We need look only at the skyline of 
any great city and we will see hordes of tall buildings devoted to the 
worship of money. In present times people of virtue are fortunate if a street 
is named after them. It is little wonder, then, that there is no widespread 
belief in spiritual beings and immortals. This was true in Ko Hung’s time 
and is even more so today. 


Ko Hunc: It is regrettable that people make the argument that since Liu Hsiang 
was not a sage, his book is not a definitive or believable work. My response to this 
is: Even if we were to assume that all the recorders [historians] in Lu [the name of 
the state Confucius was born in, now called Shandong] did not measure up to the 
virtue of heaven and earth, why, then, did Confucius use their works to compile his 
Annals? Even Ssu-ma Chien [145 to 86 B.c.], whose mind was surely not as bright 
as the sun or moon, yet Yang Hsiang claims that Ssu-ma Chien’s book is a true 
record of only facts. Why, then, is Liu Hsiang’s record of immortals disregarded, 
when he was an honorable gentleman and a famous scholar of his day [as was 
Ssu-Ma Chien]? 


Ssu-ma Chien was a famous Chinese historian who wrote The Book of 
History. But Ko Hung makes the point that Ssu-ma Chien’s mind was not 
enlightened or even that of a sage, so why should Yang Hsiang claim his 
work is all true facts. Liu Hsiang (77 to 6 B.c.) was just as learned and 
respected. In fact, he was exceptionally well learned and spent a great deal 
of time investigating subjects that were abstruse and extraordinary. He 
could discuss with authority the profound philosophical ideas of his day. He 
was thoughtful and clear about truth and falsehood, being quite cautious to 
assure himself whether or not something really existed. It was Liu who 
compiled the Biographies of the Immortals, wherein he mentions seventy 
different immortals. We must ask ourselves, if no such process existed for 
achieving immortality, why would he just invent it? And how can we see 
with our own eyes what happened in antiquity? We can only rely on the 
writings passed down from antiquity. What Liu recorded in the Biographies 
of the Immortals certainly occurred, but presently anything not originating 
from the Duke of Chou or not substantiated by Confucius would never be 
trusted by the masses. With this type of situation, everything ever written by 
our ancient historians never actually happened. Why is it that one book 
from antiquity would be more reliable than all the others? 


Let’s look at this in more modern terms. If some famous and respected 
historian and scholar of our day wrote a book claiming the existence of 
immortality and immortals, he would most assuredly be ridiculed. But 
would we then not have to ask ourselves, Why would a person with such a 
reputation and respectability write such a book? Why would someone who 
acquired such integrity from his previous work risk everything to write 
about a subject disbelieved by the majority? Why would one of his works 
be more believable than any of his other works? This was the case with Liu 
Hsiang. 


Ko Hunc: Presently, no one believes that immortality can be learned, nor does 
anyone believe in prolonging a person’s life span. This is all because of the failed 
efforts of both the First Emperor of Ch'in and Emperor Wu of Han to achieve 
immortality, and because the formulas and methods of their magicians, Li Shao 
Chun and Luan Ta, had proved ineffective. However, this Is like saying that wealthy 
men such as Fan Li and I Tun did not exist in ancient times because of the poverty 
of men like Ch’ien Lou and Yuan Hsien. It is also like saying that the beauty of Nan 
Wei and Hsi Shih did not exist because of the extreme ugliness of Chung Li Ch’un 
and Su Liu. Even though some leave for a destination, not all arrive. Not all crops 
are harvested. Not all businesses make a profit. Not every military action is 
successful. Therefore, why should we believe that everyone who undertakes the 
arduous task of attaining immortality attains it? Maybe it was that the two emperors 
and their two magicians were all unsuccessful in their quests because even though 
diligent in the beginning they became lax toward the end. Maybe they simply did 
not acquire the proper teachings from true immortals. But how can any of this so- 
called evidence prove that immortals do not exist in the world? 


Failure by some is not evidence that all have failed. In our own times we 
can compare this idea to cancer research. If we look at all the money, 
manpower, and experiments that have been applied to finding the cure of 
cancer, why hasn’t an absolute cure been found? Yet we hear stories of 
some individuals who cured their cancers on their own. Why is it that some 
are successful in ridding themselves of cancer and others are not? 

I once had the good fortune to meet a man who had melanoma. The 
whole left side of his face was blackened and swollen by the cancerous 
growth. He had long been seeing physicians at the Mayo Clinic, but his 
cancer never subsided. This man was an old rural farmer who never thought 
of Eastern or alternative healing methods. But his son was very inclined to 
such thinking. After years of attempting to find the cure within established 
medicine, the old man gave way to his son’s wishes to try macrobiotics. 
Within six months of forgoing the treatments of the Mayo Clinic and 
adhering to the diet requirements of macrobiotics, the melanoma had 


reduced to the size of a pinhead. The old man told me he went back to the 
Mayo Clinic to speak with his doctor, and the doctor was amazed by his 
progress. He then asked the doctor if it was okay to eat fried chicken and 
other such foods, and the doctor responded that his diet had nothing to do 
with the spread of his cancer and so he could eat whatever he liked. The old 
man became very angry and told him the real cause of his cure, but the 
doctor was unconvinced. 

I do not look at this event as proving purely that the doctor was wrong. 
Maybe he was successful in curing certain types of cancer in certain 
individuals. But in this case he did not have the right method for curing 
melanoma. Likewise, someone may have the answers for prolonging the 
life span but not for attaining immortality. Even in the world of Taoism we 
can find many answers from many different teachers about health and 
longevity, but we should not assume they know the correct method for 
achieving immortality. 


Ko Hunc: Cultivating the Nourishing Life Arts of spiritual alchemy has but one 
secret, diligent discipline, in which wealth and high position are of no use. If a 
person does not have the right character, then wealth and high position serve only 
as serious obstacles. Why? Because the techniques and means for attaining 
immortality lie in a person’s genuine desires to attain tranquillity, to achieve 
freedom from avarice, to see and hear internal functions, and to be totally 
absorbed in freedom from emotions. Emperors and other royalty, on the other 
hand, have the weight of the world on their shoulders, and are trapped by 
countless details of regulations and administrations. Their minds are constantly 
engaged with schemes and plans numbering in the thousands, and their internal 
spirits are cast hurriedly throughout the universe. With even the slightest of errors 
their entire royal plan can be destroyed. If their royal subjects make errors, they 
must take the blame. The potent wines they drink disturb the harmony of their qi, 
and in surrounding themselves with beautiful women their essences (ching) are 
whittled away. All of this causes their sperm to be damaged, their minds to be 
weakened, and their capabilities of calmness and concentration to be destroyed. 


This is a very important section of Ko Hung’s text, and it deserves special 
attention because he outlines the requirements for attaining immortality. Ko 
Hung makes it clear that attaining tranquillity is foremost. The idea of 
tranquillity is much more than the term implies; to a Taoist tranquillity 
means a perfectly clear, pure, and undisturbed mind and body. As I stated 
earlier, it is equivalent to the Buddhist idea of samadhi, an abstract, 
contemplative functioning of the mind. However, we should understand that 
simply taking on the practice of seated meditation is no guarantee of 
achieving tranquillity. Tranquillity is much deeper and far more profound 


than just sitting still and being quiet. Meditation is more like the training 
ground for experiencing tranquillity. Tranquillity must be achieved in all 
avenues of daily life, including walking, eating, and working. To be precise, 
tranquillity is perfect action as well as perfect nonaction. 

Next there must be complete detachment and freedom from avarice, the 
overwhelming need to compile wealth and material things. Contentment 
with one’s lot in life is far more important than the desire to accumulate 
things. 

The mental ability to see and hear all your internal functions must then be 
accomplished. This means the ability to see with the mind’s eye all your 
internal parts and to hear with your mind’s ear all your internal functions, 
much like an MRI might do. Normally, we can only see, and in some cases 
feel, the surface of our bodies and from that determine any anomalies that 
appear via the skin. But Ko Hung refers to the abilities of seeing and 
hearing all the internal functions, including the movement of the qi within 
the meridians and cavities. 

Last, there must be absolute freedom from attachment to emotions— 
namely, the Seven Emotions (Ch’i po) of joy, love, anger, lust, grief, greed, 
and hate. 

Ko Hung then relates that having enormous responsibilities creates 
countless schemes in the mind to meet those responsibilities. Whether or 
not you’re an emperor, this overactive mental attention to daily tasks 
disturbs the mind and destroys all clarity of your internal functions. Even 
more, getting drunk or using drugs disrupts your qi (breath/vital energy), 
constantly seeking beautiful women destroys the ching (physical/sexual 
energy), and these then damage the shen (spiritual/mental energy) because 
you will be unable to remain calm and concentrated. 

Before concluding, I must clarify that Taoism rarely advocates abstinence 
from anything; rather it views moderation as the key. Wine may be imbibed 
with moderation, with the purposes of increasing blood flow and freeing the 
mind of anxiety. Unlike in celibacy, sexual activity should not be forcefully 
abstained from, but rather the activity is used to help strengthen the ching. 
There is a huge difference between someone who uses sex to fulfill the need 
for pleasure and dissipation and someone who uses the energy of sexual 
activity to rid the body of anxiety and further his alchemical process. 
Therefore, applying moderation to one’s inclinations and activities is far 
more useful than fanatical abstention. It is better to let the need and desire 


for wine and sex die off naturally from the effects of practice than to force 
them out of your life. 

I once asked my teacher when he quit having sex, and his answer 
surprised me. “In my mind I have never stopped, but my body has. I 
discovered long ago that sexual stimulation is really beneficial; dissipation 
of sexual energy is not. Taoism talks about conservation of sexual energy, 
but if you have no sexual energy, what is there to be conserved? Taoism 
talks about accumulating your ching, so how do you plan on accumulating 
it if you think this means absolute celibacy and abstention from all sexual 
thoughts and activity? This is why the key is stimulation and no dissipation. 
The wrong view is thinking dissipation means no stimulation, or that 
stimulation must mean it has to always be followed by dissipation.” 

He then went on to explain a cute, but ultimately wise, comparison of the 
three philosophies in China (Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism) and 
their views on sexuality. “The Buddhists teach sexual celibacy because they 
don’t want any distractions from their goal of enlightenment. They are not 
concerned with immortality; rather they seek nirvana, a complete 
annihilation of the body. The Taoists teach sexual moderation because they 
don’t want anything distracting from their goal of tranquillity, and actually 
seek to preserve the body. The Confucianists teach sexual procreation 
because they want offspring to fulfill their need for biological immortality. 
Posterity is their goal, not enlightenment or immortality.” 

A Zen monk was once asked if he was a pure vegetarian and he 
responded, “Yes, I am.” But he quickly added, “Except when I visit my 
mother. If she prepares food for me that has meat, I eat it.” He was then 
asked why, and he responded, “How can I say I am a compassionate person 
if I arrogantly refuse to eat what my own mother has offered and prepared 
for me? She was the one who gave me life, the person responsible for my 
upbringing, and so ultimately the cause of my enlightenment. It is better to 
take this moderate approach toward pure vegetarianism; otherwise my own 
fanaticism could prevent my enlightenment.” 

The above stories help illustrate Ko Hung’s initial comment that 
“spiritual alchemy has but one secret, diligent discipline.” Diligent 
discipline should not be thought of in terms of complete abstention from 
anything, but rather in terms of disciplined moderation. 


Ko Hunc: / cannot possibly explain all the minute details of their condition, but 
suffice it to say that when mosquitoes bite we cannot enter tranquillity, just as 


when lice swarm and attack we cannot sleep peacefully. Those of the royal class 
must be even worse off. How could an emperor ever hope to hide his cleverness, 
regulate his breath, perform the necessary purification rituals, tend his furnace, 
wake with the dawn, and go to sleep late so that he might refine the Eight 
Minerals? 


There is a double meaning here as to what Ko Hung intends with the Eight 
Minerals, as it can refer to either inner alchemy or physical alchemy. In 
order to understand Kung Ho’s meaning, one must explore the term Eight 
Minerals. 


First, let me point out his eight instructions given in the text. 


1) Entering tranquillity. 

2) Doing away with cleverness. 
3) Regulating the breath. 

4) Performing purification rituals. 
5) Tending the furnace. 

6) Waking at dawn. 

7) Staying up late. 

8) Refining the Eight Minerals. 


Within this one simple paragraph Ko Hung manages to succinctly out- 
line the entire process for cultivating the Elixir of Immortality. Furthermore, 
it is done in such a way that it can be taken in terms of either inner alchemy 
(meditation leading to tranquillity, or “cultivating”) or physical alchemy 
(the processes of concocting formulas, or “processing”). I will attempt to 
give a brief review of these below. 

1) Entering tranquillity: When we have things like mosquitoes or lice 
bothering us, we cannot enter tranquillity or sleep comfortably. To the 
cultivator the mind must be devoid of all distractions, such as the Seven 
Emotions. For the processor this means there must be no impurities in either 
the mixture or the separate ingredients, and all must sit in the cauldron free 
of any disturbance. 

2) Doing away with cleverness: To the cultivator this means one cannot 
attempt to either think or scheme one’s way into tranquillity. Cleverness, 
especially in regard to spiritual matters, is always rewarded with 
misfortune. So the cultivator just sits, as Chuang Tzu describes it, 
“appearing as if dead-wood and cold ashes.” To the processor this means 


not deviating from the instructions of the formula; seeing it through without 
thoughts of improvement or failure. Cleverness in this regard would destroy 
the entire process. 

3) Regulating the breath: To the cultivator this refers to the methods of 
T’u Na and Fu Qi. To the processor this refers to a constant and disciplined 
flow of air through the bellows in order to keep the fire steady and even. 

4) Performing purification rituals: These rituals can be found in the 
Taoist classic called The Treasure of the Highest Truth Classic, which came 
to be attributed to Lu Tung-P’in (one of the Eight Immortals of the T’ang 
dynasty). Within it are chants and instructions for purifying various aspects 
of practice (offerings, incense, spirit, body, for example). For the processor 
there were also purification rituals maintained in all aspects of preparation, 
refining, and ingesting of the formulas, be they mineral or herbal, and these 
can be found in various sections of Ko Hung’s Pao P’u Tzu Nei P’ien. 

5) Tending the furnace: To the cultivator this means abiding by the tan- 
tien, to keep all of one’s attention there until the qi produces heat and 
vibration. To the processor it means keeping the fire under the cauldron 
steady and burning evenly. 

6) Waking at dawn: To the cultivator waking early is to make use of the 
peak yang hours, and not to injure the ching (sexual essence and energy). 
Sleeping in, and as we like to call it presently, causes disruption of the 
ching in the body, and too much sleep will cause it to dissipate more 
rapidly. In regard to the processor, this is a warning not to sleep too much, 
for the furnace must be tended constantly and not left alone too long. 

7) Staying up late: Taoism is one of the few cultivation practices that 
actually encourage staying up until at least one A.M., for this is also a high 
energy time. Immortals like Chang San-feng claimed there was no better 
time to practice his T’ai Chi Ch’uan and sword methods than between 
eleven P.M. and one A.M. Other Taoists claimed it is the best for meditation 
as well. For the processor it is again a matter of tending the furnace and not 
leaving the fire lest it dwindle or die. 

8) Refining the Eight Minerals: To the cultivator this has a double 
meaning, as the Eight Minerals can mean the eight subtle qi meridians 
and/or the incorporation of the natural movements of the Eight Diagrams 
into one’s practice. For the processor this means to refine the mixture of the 
actual eight minerals and/or the eight herbal substances that can be 
alchemically transmuted into the Pill of Immortality. 


Before moving on, this would be a good opportunity to explain 
something that confuses most Taoist readers—that is, the difference 
between what is meant by the Pill of Immortality and by the Elixir of 
Immortality. The Pill of Immortality is produced by alchemical processes 
either of certain base metals or of specific herbal ingredients. When 
completed these metals or herbs are formed into pills and ingested. One 
variant of the Pill of Immortality is seen in the description of the Peach of 
Immortality, which is grown and conferred upon immortal hopefuls by the 
Immortaless Hsi Wang Mu (Western Royal Mother). 

The Elixir of Immortality is described in two forms. One is the 
transmuted essence of ching, gi, and shen, which then becomes a drop of 
yang shen that attaches to the tan-t’ien and thus creates the Immortal Fetus. 
The other is what is called the nectar of immortality, or ambrosia, which 
again is conferred upon hopeful immortals only by immortals. In Buddhism 
we see this also in images of the Bodhisattva Kuan Shih Yin, who with her 
vase will anoint a person’s head with this nectar to take away his suffering 
and confer rebirth in the Pure Land (a Buddhist type of heaven where 
enlightenment is assured for all those born there). 


Ko Hunc: Emperor Wu of Han enjoyed a long reign because he attained a certain 
degree of benefit from his practices of Nourishing Life. But a small wine goblet of 
aid does not meet the needs of barrels of expense, just as irrigation ditches at Wei 
Lu are not large enough to channel the water that pours out into the ocean and 
prevent flooding. 


Emperor Wu had practiced Tao Yin and sexual methods. But his practices 
of these methods were not disciplined or complete enough to ensure 
immortality; they just prolonged the life span. 


Ko Hunc: The processes for becoming an immortal all depend on acquiring the 
mental states of tranquillity, being “naturally just so,” and complete detachment 
from the physical body. Despite this, the princes still ring their huge bells and beat 
ceremonial drums, even though all this ringing and booming does nothing but 
disrupt their vital breath (qi) and agitate their spirit (shen). All their artful and 
desirous activities are nothing more than distractions destroying their sexual 
energy and sperm (ching) and deafening their ears. They like to travel fast in light 
carriages, fish in deep waters, and shoot at birds as they fly past. They do not 
understand that the means of attaining immortality depend as well on compassion 
toward all living creatures, harming nothing that breathes. These princes have 
abrupt moments of anger and so commit mass executions of their subjects and 
enemies. With one swift brandishing of his halberd, or when commanding the use 
of his axes, the dead can be strewn for a thousand miles. Blood will flow like a 
river, and in the marketplaces heads are chopped off indiscriminately. 


Are we much different from the princes of ancient times? We play our loud 
music, engage in all sorts of play designed through technology simply to 
distract us from participating in life. Hordes of sexual images are used not 
only to make us desirous of commercial products but also to keep us from 
harnessing that energy for spiritual use, and this does nothing but disturb 
our qi and shen. We think we are compassionate when we practice small 
acts of charity, yet tum around and indiscriminately kill animals for 
products and food. We drive in fast cars and make sport of hunting and 
fishing. 

Is music bad? No. Is play bad? No. Is sex bad? No. What is bad, as Ko 
Hung implies here, is when these are pursued in such a way as to cause 
injury to our qi, ching, and shen. These pursuits are injurious when we 
participate in them without a sense of compassion. We should not 
participate in any activities that do not create a sense of compassion toward 
everything. For example, certain types of music can motivate people to be 
more compassionate. Certain acts of sex can cause us to feel and act 
compassionate. But as Ko Hung is attempting to clarify, people of wealth 
and power can often be prone to fits of anger and may justify 
uncompassionate acts simply because they are in a position of power. No 
matter our position of power, we should never use it in an uncompassionate 
way. 


Ko Hunc: The means of attaining immortality likewise require avoiding the odors of 
meat and purifying the stomach by not eating starches. Despite this, the princes 
still slaughter, slice, and cook fat pigs and all sorts of other animals. Each day they 
pile before themselves the eight precious foods, a hundred mixed dishes, all fried, 
simmered, and properly spiced, adding more elegance to what is already 
excessive. 


This is probably a good time to point out something about Taoists, 
especially those from Chou’s period all the way through the Sung dynasty. 
The imperial class was much disliked. In any classical Taoist text—whether 
it be Lao-tzu, Chuang-tzu, Lieh-tzu, or Ko Hung, the imperials are never 
looked upon highly or treated well. The imperials had everything while the 
bulk of the population had nothing. The Taoists saw them as interfering in 
individual thinking and despised their view that the masses were more or 
less just servants of the imperial life and rule. Since the imperial class was 
more often than not influenced by the thought and teaching of the 


Confucians, the archrivals of Taoists, most Taoist authors seemingly go out 
of their way to make the imperials examples of bad living and bad thinking. 

There is an old Chinese saying, “[It is pointless] to place delicacies 
within fine food,” which means to take a good thing and ruin it by adding 
other good things. To the Taoist it is enough that the food is good for you; 
adding excessive flavors and cooking processes only spoils its original 
goodness. In the above text Ko Hung attacks the spoiled princes of his time 
by saying that not only are their lifestyles and behaviors excessive, but they 
also want their food to be excessive. 


Ko Hunc: The way of attaining immortality also depends on extending our 
compassion to the very limits of the heavens (universe) and to view and treat 
everyone as we do ourselves. Despite this, the princes still overcome the weak, 
take advantage of the ignorant, use disorder for their own benefit, and create 
devastation to achieve their own ends. They conquer new lands to expand their 
frontiers, destroy spiritual shrines, and herd the inhabitants into valleys to meet 
their death and exist as abandoned ghosts, with their bleached bones scattered 
about putrid-smelling fields. Upon the Five Sacred Peaks the prince posts 
guardians with bloodied sabers, and from the northern gate of his palace he 
displays atop spear tips the severed heads of enemies. In one moment, tens of 
thousands can be buried alive or slain in captivity. Corpses can pile high into the 
sky, with bleached bones becoming thick as grass and forming entire mountains 
and filling the valleys. 


Even though the Golden Rule has been in existence throughout most of 
human history, those of power and wealth are seemingly forever oblivious 
to it. Yet as Ko Hung proclaims, this rule is the very source of immortality. 
This point about the cruelty of princes is nothing new; we see it even today 
in dictators who use the fear of death and suffering to control the masses. 
The powerful have the erroneous view that they alone can achieve 
immortality because the masses live in fear of them. They do everything 
from erecting statues of themselves to naming everything after themselves, 
a futile and pitiful attempt to make their views and lives immortal to the 
people they subjugate. 

But we also see these actions in what we call democracy, governments 
supposedly formed on principles of freedom. The problem is that the 
political system democracy and the philosophical ideal freedom often take 
on different meanings. The Taoist is always seeking freedom—not only 
personal freedom, but freedom for all individuals as well. Even though we 
live in a democracy, freedom itself is in scant supply. Our democratic 
society is ruled by many responsibilities that prevent true freedom. Think 


carefully: Are we still not actively involved in conquering new lands? Are 
we not involved in destroying religions that do not meet the policies of our 
government? Do we not still herd people into lifestyles and environments 
that are injurious to them? Do we not still have symbols and laws designed 
to make people fearful? Just because we call ourselves democratic and free 
does not mean we are. Actually, there is more evidence showing we are 
neither, and live under a dictator called national interest. 

As Ko Hung states, our achievement of immortality depends on our own 
ability to be compassionate and to treat every living thing as we would like 
to be treated. It is not a question of our government or our rulers doing the 
same for us. Regardless of what we find unjust, cruel, or antifreedom, we 
can see how we should act. The major rule of any true Taoist is to be 
nonconforming; this means we don’t have to think and act as our 
government or society dictates, and we can be ourselves no matter what 
environment we live in or who we are ruled by. Since their inception Taoists 
have learned to blend with, yield to, and coexist within the worst of 
governments. Not all Taoists fled to the mountaintops to escape the unfair 
rule of their emperors and society. 


Ko Hunc: The First Emperor of the Chin dynasty drove out from his kingdom nine 
of each ten households because he thought they were contemplating a revolt. 
Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty caused the entire world sorrow because he killed 
half the population of his kingdom. He then ordered prayers to be chanted so the 
population would again increase, but the curses of the people caused a further 
decrease. The spirits of the dead, who could bring reward to the virtuous, took 
great offense at the meaningless offerings and ceremonies of the emperor and his 
monarchs. 


This is true of all men of power: They panic at the thought of being usurped 
and panic at the thought of not being served. Businessmen, politicians, and 
religious leaders are all guilty of this contradiction. It’s as though they seek 
to emotionally and spiritually blackmail the masses for not bending to their 
every whim. When the businessman is caught cheating he invariably blames 
it on those of lesser rank or on the laws of the government itself. The Enron 
thieves, the greatest robbers of all time, shrugged off any responsibility for 
their thievery because they cleverly and falsely claimed, through their high- 
priced attorneys (paid with stolen money), that everything they did was well 
within the law, resorting to finger-pointing at each other while numerous 
people suffered the loss of their money. One of my students is a very 
prominent attorney and he once commented to me that the law is no longer 


a question of justice and truth, but one of cleverness. Needless to say, what 
they did neither was within the law of the land or the Golden Rule, nor was 
it motivated by compassion for its investors or our country as a whole. 
Likewise, politicians, to meet their own political ends, will personally 
attack and destroy anyone who stands in their way. Did we not see this in 
President Clinton’s impeachment trial? Did we not see this with McCarthy’s 
Communist witch hunt? These so-called political trials were certainly not 
motivated by either compassion or the Golden Rule. Did we not see the 
religious figure Jimmy Swaggart claim he committed all those immoral acts 
because God wanted to test him? He actually had the audacity to blame God 
for his immorality. Did we not see Oral Roberts tell his followers that 
unless he raised eight million dollars by a certain date God would strike him 
dead? This is no more than spiritual blackmail. All of these examples point 
to how people in power will seek to destroy what they think opposes them, 
and when they are done destroying they turn and seek forgiveness. They 
always seek forgiveness, but never give it. It is very much like a man who 
points a gun at another man and shoots him, but takes no responsibility 
because the second man didn’t duck or get out of the way of the bullet. 


Ko Hunc: With the ever increasing vexations gnawing at their vital energies, with 
both men and ghosts equal in their hatred of them, these two emperors had but an 
empty and vain search for immortality, never experiencing or undertaking a true 
cultivation of a spiritual alchemical process. In reality neither of them even had the 
total awareness to carry out his mundane affairs completely. Therefore, they did 
not truly seek to learn the marvelous and profound secrets of immortality. Likewise, 
they never actually found a person who possessed the alchemical process that 
could formulate the Pill of Immortality and properly administer it to them. So it 
should be no great surprise that they never enjoyed the rewards of immortality. 


Here Ko Hung claims that men who are hated for all their evil actions can 
never achieve immortality because their minds are too vexed. For if they 
cannot carry out mundane affairs with compassion, they certainly cannot 
carry out the requirements for attaining immortality. As the old Chinese 
saying goes, “Birds of a feather flock together.” Hence, people of greed and 
power will attract only like people. 

The alchemists the emperors acquired only wanted money and had no 
ability to transmit the alchemical process. Not even emperors hold any 
special favor with immortals, so why would any powerful person think that 
because of her position and wealth an immortal would seek her out? 


Once when I was teaching in Indonesia a certain wealthy Chinese 
businessman cornered me at a luncheon. Several people were there, 
including the wife of the boss of this businessman. He had offered to put me 
up in a private villa, pay me a large sum of money, and procure whatever 
amusements or items I needed during my visit. He wanted me to teach him 
everything I knew about Taoist alchemy that I had learned from my teacher. 
The problem was that I had already been in Indonesia for three weeks and 
had been teaching every day, and I wanted time with my wife and son. After 
I explained that if he was willing to wait one week I would attempt to teach 
him, but that I preferred not to go to a private villa (which seemed like a jail 
to me), the man was insistent that I leave the next day. Being used to having 
his way he grew more adamant, and I grew more determined not to teach 
him at all. The wife of his boss began laughing and said to him, “You 
cannot treat him like an acquisition. You have failed. He is just like his 
teacher and will only do what he wants when he wants to. Besides, it is 
good to see that Americans make good husbands.” The man left the 
restaurant very upset. My then wife was equally upset with me when she 
heard the whole story, because this man was of very high position and great 
wealth. My teaching him would have given me and her family greater 
prestige. When I told my teacher the story he humorously called me an idiot 
for not accepting the man’s money, but praised me for not sacrificing time 
with my family. 

A week later I saw the man, and he apologized to me. I explained to him 
several aspects of Taoist alchemy. I then realized why my teacher had said 
what he did about not accepting his money. The man never paid me, but I 
got to enjoy that week with my son. Had this man the patience to wait just 
one week, I would have been richer and he would not have fallen seriously 
ill three months later. So Ko Hung is correct: It is no surprise that this man, 
because of his impatience, anger, and arrogance, never enjoyed the rewards 
of health, longevity, and, especially, immortality. 

For those who might be wondering about this whole question of money 
and why my teacher would have encouraged the receipt of material gifts, 
there is an old Chinese saying, “Silver must be sacrificed if gold is to be 
obtained.” In Taoism, and I am sure this is true in other spiritual traditions 
as well, there is a balance between student and teacher wherein the student 
shows his sincerity and respect by wanting to pay something to his teacher 
for what he is receiving, and the teacher should attempt to give more 


instruction than what the student paid for. So there must be generosity on 
both sides. Money is not evil, but greed for it is. Money is good: It builds 
temples; it feeds teachers, monks, and nuns; and it prints books of wisdom. 
A Buddhist teacher once told me, “The payment for teachings, no matter if 
a large or a small amount, allows the teachings to hold.” What he meant 
was that when a student exercises his generosity, the teachings he receives 
will feel worthy. Students who attempt to get teachings for nothing by 
retribution end up with nothing and nothing will hold. A teacher who 
teaches for nothing normally does so because he doesn’t feel he has 
anything to give back. This is a total lack of respect for the teachings. In 
Taoism, and in other traditions as well, there are three types of giving, or 
charity, that should be exercised by both student and teacher—the giving of 
money, the giving of labor or skills, and the giving of wisdom or the 
teachings. Giving and charity are at the foundation of compassion. In 
present times I hear spiritual organizations and teachers use the word 
donation to soften the blow of simply saying “Pay me.” In the end, neither 
student nor teacher should be attached to money, nor should either be 
attached to “not having money.” As the great Taoist philosopher Yang Chu 
said, “If wealth wishes to come to you, do not avoid or refuse it; if poverty 
comes to you, do not attempt to avoid it or be saddened by it.” 

I once heard a wonderful interview with the actor/comedian Drew Carey. 
He made a comment about something his mother told him that I thought 
was truly wonderful: “If it is a money problem, then it really is not a real 
problem.” I thought this was wonderful because in our present culture we 
obsess about money problems. Yet money problems are the easiest to fix, 
the easiest to negotiate, and the easiest to manage. True problems have to 
do with health issues, safety issues, and emotional issues. 

Enough said about money. 


Ko Hunc: / am but a common and poverty-stricken man. My house shares the 
same humbleness as that of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju, and | know the hunger pains of a 
man Duke Hsuan met while he took rest under a mulberry tree. During winter | also 
suffer from the cold like Jung Yi had to when he sat outside Lu’s locked gates for 
the night. In summer | also suffer from the hot sun overheating my small room for 
studying the Li Chi (Book of Rites). When | want to travel somewhere far away, | 
have neither boat nor carriage to use. When | have some task planned, | have 
nobody who can do the manual work involved. In my house there are no silks or 
satins for my senses to enjoy. | have no occasions to enjoy travel and sightseeing 
outside my home. | have no sweet and tasty foods to put in my mouth, nor do | 
have colorful decorations to please my eyes. | have no scented perfumes to smell 


or music for my ears to delight in. So many sorrows affect my heart, with a 
multitude of problems constantly invading my home. With such conditions as 
these, | fortunately have little that | can actually become attached to. 


Isn’t it sad that such a man as Ko Hung would be so poor and live under 
such pitiful conditions? Meanwhile, men who have only greed, anger, and 
ignorance to teach others live in wealth and opulent conditions. But Ko 
Hung appears to be content with his lot in life, for he has little to distract 
him, has little to be attached to, and is rich with knowledge of the 
alchemical process. 


Ko Hunc: On those occasions when I was able to acquire oral instructions for an 
important alchemical process, or | had the opportunity of meeting with an excellent 
teacher, | would still desire closeness with my venerable wife and my small 
children. | would still have fond, loving thoughts of the hill where | see foxes and 
rabbits running about freely. Gradually, the day of my passing draws closer and 
closer, and insensibly | only grow older and weaker. | do all this knowing that 
immortality can be achieved, yet | find myself unmotivated to undertake the tasks 
to do so. So even though | am well aware of the uselessness of the many popular 
activities surrounding me, | cannot seem to let them go. Why? Because these have 
become habits and attachments, and it is so difficult to separate myself from the 
desire to be involved with these popular activities. 


I very much relate to this portion of his text. My life has been blessed with 
learning from really good teachers, yet within those periods I missed many 
of the beautiful things life had to offer. As I grow older I too find myself 
attached to things that could be deemed un-Taoist and un-Buddhist. But, 
then, I saw these same characteristics in all my teachers as well. It is human 
nature, and true even of cultivators, to have joy and an attachment to 
something outside the arduous practices. To me it is like a release valve 
letting off excess energy acquired from practicing. 

The Sixth Patriarch of Chinese Buddhism, Hui Neng, once said, “If you 
want to attain enlightenment, stay far away from the monasteries.” Why 
would he say that? Because more often than not, the attachment we create 
to an environment can become the very hindrance to what we are trying to 
achieve. 


“If you want to attain enlightenment, stay far away from the 
monasteries.” 


—Hui Neug, the Sixth Patriarch of Chinese Buddhism 


Equally, practice can become a hindrance for the goal. Anything in excess 
will create the opposite effect. Hui Neng himself spent sixteen years with 
hunters before revealing himself to the Buddhist community. There is this 
kind of secret adjunct to Buddhist practice called “dead monk in a grave”; it 
is basically living in the world to test your skills rather than simply hiding 
in a monastery, where your resolve and spiritual skills cannot be fully 
developed. 

We should not be surprised when any person who acquires a great skill is 
attracted to something outside his respective skill. This is especially true of 
spiritual cultivators. Most try to hide this, thinking others will assume the 
worst of them. But in truth it is the norm for such people. For this reason we 
find in Taoist traditions great masters who loved to play chess, play mah- 
jongg, listen to music, paint, write poetry, drink, fish, smoke, practice 
martial arts, and teach massage. For me the list of distractions is far too 
long to convey. Spending eight years of my life involved with ascetic 
practices gave me a deeper appreciation for the joys of life, participating in 
and embracing everything as part of my cultivation. No matter where I 
might be, the Taoist understanding of “when in the water swim, when on 
dry land walk” is always within me. Since all things are Tao, why would I 
reject or accept one activity, one thing, or one person over another? Or as 
my teacher once told me, “A true Taoist blends in with wherever or 
whoever he is with. Keep to your center, but wander freely.” 


Ko Hunc: How the much truer it must have been for the two royal monarchs who 
engaged in various kinds of amusements and endless intercourse with others. 
Merely fasting for one month or being silent for even a few days would have been 
virtually impossible for them. Therefore, how could they banish all their lustful 
thoughts or do away with the trappings of their royal positions? Would it not be 
truly strange for these men to avoid delicious foods, ignore their desires, turn away 
from beautiful objects, and then proceed to trek in the darkness and silence of 
divine immortality? 


Now Ko Hung brings up the real difference between a cultivator and a non- 
cultivator. Noncultivators cannot apply themselves to any alchemical task 
for even short periods. The trappings of their existence are simply too much 
to let go of. The immediate need for and sense of pleasure is greater than 


the long-term effects of cultivating. When I meet someone who is capable 
of silence for one month, can enter into a long-term meditation practice, or 
can fast for more than three days, I have met a cultivator. He has great hope 
and shows great promise. For these people I have no problem with whatever 
activities they choose to indulge in outside the practices. For those who 
only fanatically practice I have no hope, as it is more likely they will burn 
up all their energy and quit cultivating altogether. The middle road is best; 
moderation is best. 

Once I had a student come to me claiming he could sit, unmoving, in 
meditation for two hours. So I asked him if he moved in tranquillity for two 
hours as well. He didn’t understand, and left. The idea that he could sit 
unmoving in meditation was actually impressive; most people can’t. The 
problem he had was his attachment to sitting motionless. I wanted to find 
out if he could be as tranquil while moving about in the world. 

The real question that Ko Hung is asking above is, Can you be tranquil 
while smelling and seeing delicious food, when objects of your desire are 
happened upon, or when things of beauty come before your eyes? This, not 
hiding yourself away from everyone and everything and then claiming you 
are tranquil, is the real test. If you think tranquillity is easy, then go to a 
busy marketplace, sit upon a bench with your legs crossed, and enter 
tranquillity. Only true cultivators could do so. 

There is a Chinese story about a monk who wanted to test a disciple to 
see if he had any samadhi power. He took his disciple to a brothel and had 
him enter a room with three beautiful women. The women stripped him 
naked and proceeded to bathe him. Later, when the monk questioned the 
women about his disciple, they told him that he really enjoyed himself, was 
laughing, and was very chatty. But the monk wanted to know if the disciple 
had wanted to engage in “rain and clouds” (sex). The women said that his 
vital part never moved, and even though they had touched him and offered 
their favors, he made no amorous advances whatsoever. When the monk 
asked his disciple about the event, the disciple told him, “Being in 
tranquillity is a much greater experience than any pleasures those women 
could have provided. Why would I choose plain rocks over gold?” The 
monk then knew this disciple could become his heir. 


Ko Hunc: When we examine the types of men who achieved immortality in the 
past, it is clear that most of them were poor and lived within humble situations. 
They were not men of high position and power. For example, Luan Ta was not a 


man of profound wisdom or knowledge of immortality. Yet because he hungered 
and thirsted for both honor and position, he shamelessly accumulated wealth and 
gifts from those he swindled with false claims and with insane bouts of 
imprudence. However, he forgot that the retribution for his behavior would be 
calamity. Should we assume that this one dishonest, common, and petty person is 
sufficient evidence for the nonexistence of immortals in the world? 


Impostors are everywhere, and not just in Taoism. All spiritual teachings 
attract people who just wish to acquire honor, fame, and wealth. Once my 
teacher told me about a Taoist priest in Taiwan who built a small hut outside 
the city. He placed a sign outside that read, “Taoist monk meditating to 
accumulate merit for building a new temple in your city. Please leave your 
donations.” There was a small slot on the side of the hut for people to drop 
their money in. For two days the monk sat inside the small hut, and many 
people came to donate their money. But on the third day the monk, hut, and 
money were all gone. My teacher formulated a statement about this: 
“Monks don’t want money, but the more the better!” 

When I was in the monastery there was a famous East Coast American 
Buddhist teacher who ran ads for his books in several magazines. The 
disturbing part was that the ads professed his enlightenment. When one of 
the monks there asked our teacher if the man was enlightened, our teacher 
responded, “If a person states he is enlightened in such a manner, he is 
certainly not enlightened. An enlightened being is incapable of such 
aggrandizement.” 

Impostors are seen frequently in Christian circles as well, especially in 
today’s world. It is really sad to see what some of the evangelists are doing 
to an otherwise wonderful spiritual tradition. They profess the need to 
spread the word of God as though it were an act of holy war. Their desire to 
be television personalities has outweighed any spiritual intentions. Some go 
so far as to claim psychic abilities, only to be exposed as frauds. Some cry 
like babies over being persecuted by imaginary enemies. Some use their 
positions to engage in and satisfy their sexual perversions. And some, like 
Jim Jones and David Koresh, disguise themselves as Christians only to 
cause the death of all their disciples, putting their egos before the safety and 
well-being of those who followed them. In both cases, if these had been true 
spiritual men, would they not have given themselves over to authorities 
rather than causing all around them to die? But predominantly their actions 
were about money, lots of money; and ego, lots of ego. They were also 
about cowardice, lots of cowardice. They all suffer retribution sooner or 


later. They fall and gradually disappear, or burn out in violent horror. Small 
demons fade; big ones implode. 

In Taoism these types of men are indeed viewed as demons, for all they 
really do is cause the suffering and poverty of others. As in Ko Hung’s time, 
in our time there will always be these types of men and women seeking to 
take advantage of the spiritually inclined. The good news is, as my 
Buddhist teacher once said, “impostors serve only one good purpose. 
Through their insanity and greed people can learn to see and distinguish the 
true teachers from the false ones. They ultimately lead the way for good 
teachers.” 


Ko Hunc: In antiquity the soldiers under the command of Kou Chien would 
compete by walking over hot coals. As a model for fierceness, Kuo Chien gave 
each of his soldiers a frog. [When placed on the coals first] these frogs would 
demonstrate the anger and bravery he wanted to instill in his soldiers. Duke Ling of 
Ch'u only liked people with narrow waists, so many people died of hunger. Duke 
Huan of Ch’i craved rare delicacies, so his subject Yi Wu cooked his own son for 
him. The emperor of Sung encouraged people to fast during mourning [contrary to 
the Book of Rites]; thus many of the filial died in their homes from weakness. 
Whatever the masters desired always seemed to be provided. 


This is always the case: When the powerful dictate, people follow like 
sheep to a slaughter. Another reason Taoism adheres to nonconformity and 
separates itself from powerful people is simply this: Taoists believe in 
individual freedom. A true Taoist teacher neither seeks to control others nor 
allows others to control him. 

Thus, Ko Hung stated that emperors and people of position and power 
have difficulty attaining immortality, as their minds are preoccupied with 
the control of others. It is also why so many relationships encounter 
difficulty and dissolution—the emotion of jealousy (a control issue) 
preoccupies their minds. Imagine for a moment living under a government 
that does not interfere with your personal freedoms. Imagine being in a 
relationship where jealousy and possessiveness play no part. It is a truth that 
the more we let go of things, the more they come back to us. As the Taoist 
would advise, “Better to float effortlessly downstream than to struggle 
swimming upstream.” The Tao is not about struggle and conflict; rather, it 
is about ease and acceptance. 


Ko Hunc: Emperor Wu of Han openly welcomed magicians and bestowed extreme 
favors upon them, but this only encouraged others to indulge in false claims. If 
Luan Ta had possessed the alchemical process, how could he have been subject 


to execution? Any man who possesses the alchemical process would consider 
high rank a cauldron of boiling water, would look upon seals and ribbons of office 
as funeral clothes, would look upon gold and jade as dirt and excrement, and 
would look upon brightly painted halls as an ugly toad. Would a man who 
possessed the true alchemical process have any incentive to dupe people or to 
engage in meaningless speeches just to glorify his own self? So [Luan Taj, 
acquiring a home with red pillars and receiving innumerable gifts, a seal of office, 
and the hand of a princess, was just an exercise in wallowing in power and self- 
aggrandizement. Assuredly he never attained satiety. Luan Ta, without question, 
never possessed the alchemical process. 


When powerful people make known their love of something, it entices the 
charlatans. I am always mildly amused and greatly saddened when I hear of 
some famous actor who aligns himself with one of these charlatans. He 
should read Ko Hung’s statement: “Would a man who possessed the true 
alchemical process have any incentive to dupe people or to engage in 
meaningless speeches just to glorify his own self?” The answer is, 
unequivocally, no. 

This would be a good time to discuss why it is that people seek out 
Spiritual teachers and why they get into so much trouble, develop 
frustration, and become financially impoverished. First of all, the majority 
of spiritual seekers are not spiritual at all. I have come to see them more 
like I would alcoholics or sex or drug addicts who are actually attempting to 
avoid their reality of life. More often than not they are simply trying to 
change their lives from what they consider depressive conditions into 
happier and more carefree lives. Unfortunately, they hop from one teacher 
to another like addicts do with bars, partners, and stimulants, never making 
the effort to find and stay with a good teacher. 

There are also people who wish to align themselves with famous teachers 
only to build up their own credentials. This is not so bad, but these people 
also don’t normally stay with a teacher long enough to really master any 
skills. These types are too eager to be teachers themselves, and when they 
get just a little bit of knowledge they run off to gather their own students. 
But if one has the forbearance and dedication to stay with a good teacher 
for a long period, there is hope for that person. 

Ko Hung said, “More importance and effort should be put on finding a 
good teacher than a good method.” Methods are numerous, but good 
teachers are rare. When you come across a good teacher, stay with that 
person and learn as much as you can; this will take you much further than 
just seeking out a method you are drawn to. My teacher often said, “A 


student should stay with a teacher for at least five years, provided he is 
good, and learn everything he can from the teacher. But the best students 
stay for ten years.” Always look for a reputable teacher with a good lineage 
who learned for a long period from his or her teacher. 


Ko Hunc: /n the Biography of Li Shao Chun, by Tung Chung Shu, it states, “Li 
Shao Chun had obtained a formula for achieving immortality, but because he was 
poor he had no means by which to purchase all the necessary ingredients. 
Therefore, he went to certain officials of the court to obtain the needed funds. But 
once the entire alchemical process was finished, he left.” Within the Activities of 
the Han Court we read, “When Li Shao Chun was preparing to leave the court, 
Emperor Wu dreamt that he had ascended Mount Sung with him. Once halfway up 
the mountain there appeared an emissary, mounted on a dragon and grasping an 
Official baton, who had descended from the clouds and proclaimed, ‘T’ai | (the 
Jade Emperor) has requested the presence of Li Shao Chun.’ Upon awaking the 
emperor told his attendants of the dream and predicted that Li Shao Chun would 
soon be leaving him. Just a few days later Li complained about being sick, and 
then died. A long time after this, the emperor had ordered the coffin of Li to be 
opened, but inside they found only a robe and hat.” 

The Immortal Classic instructs that cultivators of the first grade [highest level] 
can ascend their physical form into the void and therefore be called heavenly 
immortals. Those of the second grade [middle level] seek to retire in the solitude of 
famous mountains and are therefore called earthly immortals. The third grade 
[lower level] shed their physical forms after death and are therefore called corpse- 
freed immortals. 


The reader might wonder about the situation here where Li Shao Chun 
takes all this money from the emperor, completes the alchemical process, 
and then just leaves without either sharing the formula or repaying the 
emperor. Is this a case of a Taoist ripping off the emperor? Possibly—I 
honestly don’t know because I wasn’t there. But when I look at this story 
carefully it is seen that the emperor was told in a dream the presence of Li 
was requested by the Jade Emperor (God in all respects). Now, if someone 
owed me money, but the Jade Emperor or some god requested of me to let 
that person off the hook, it is highly probable I would do everything to 
ensure his safe travel and unimpeded presence before that god. 

I would also have to consider carefully the fact that—if I opened this 
person’s coffin and only found a robe and a hat—I was dealing with 
something far greater than just an unpaid loan. Rather, to have such a dream 
and to witness the miracle of finding just the robe and hat would be more 
than enough repayment. The blessing of being involved with the doings of 
immortals would be an honor, not a matter of bad business. In a humorous 
note it could be said: “The cost of alchemical ingredients, $1,000,000. The 


cost of housing and feeding an alchemist processor, $5,000. The experience 
of interacting with immortals, priceless.” 


Ko Hunc: Li Shao Chun was clearly a corpse-freed immortal. Presently, [in Ko 
Hung’s time,] it is thought that Hsieh Yuan-i took Fei Ch’ang-fang away, having 
buried a bamboo effigy in his grave to replace him. The cultivator Li I-ch’i had 
resided with two disciples in P’i Hsien. After their deaths the families opened their 
coffins, only to find bamboo staffs with red writing on them in each of the three. All 
of these reports show that these men were corpse-freed immortals. 


These accounts are not merely stated to give examples of who Ko Hung 
thought were corpse-freed immortals; rather, they demonstrate the methods 
used to find out if they were or not. A teacher would be buried, and a year 
or so later the coffin would be exhumed so that people could see the 
condition of the body. If the body was not there, replaced by some article of 
the person’s, it meant that person had become a corpse-freed immortal. In 
some cases the body would have completely turned to ash, with small 
nuggets of a diamondlike substance in it; this indicated an earthly immortal. 


Ko Hunc: In former times, the scholar Wang Mang used quotes from writings 
attributed to the Three August Ones and the Five Emperors so that people would 
more readily accept his evil schemes. But because of his actions it would be 
remiss to state that all scholars are usurping swindlers. Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju, through 
his talented playing of the lute, stole the heart of the widow Cho Wen-chun and 
caused her to elope with him. But because of his actions it would be remiss to 
think that all musicians are the main cause of illicit love. It would be remiss to 
blame the farming of crops done by the Farmer God simply because some people 
choke to death on food when eating. It would be remiss to have hatred toward the 
Fire God’s method of fire drilling simply because some people are burned to death 
by fire. It would be remiss to feel anger about the creating of boats by the Yellow 
Emperor simply because some people drown when they sink. It would be remiss to 
blame Tu K’ang and Yi Ti for their expert wine making simply because some 
people get drunk. 

Therefore, can we really say then that because Luan Ta was dishonest there can 
be no good result in the seeking of immortality? This would be comparable to 
saying that there were no heroic deeds performed by I-yin, Duke of Chou, and Ho 
Kuang simply because you witnessed the cowardly deeds of Chao Kao and Tung 
Cho. It would also be similar if you said Chang Po and Hsiao Chi were not the 
ideal filial role models simply because you witnessed the actions of Shang-Ch’en 
and Mao-tun [who both caused the death of a parent]. 


The Three August Ones (or the first three mythical emperors) were Fu Hsi, 
Shen Neng, and Huang Ti. The Five Emperors were T’ai Hao, Yen Ti, 
Huang Ti, Shao Hao, and Chuan Hsu. These men are considered the 
founders of Chinese civilization. Wang Mang made false statements and 


used the existing statements of these venerable men to achieve his own 
ends. 

This, unfortunately, had become a standard practice in Chinese writing, 
and still occurs today. There have been several works claimed to have been 
discovered in an old bookshop or unearthed in some obscure grotto and 
then passed along as real ancient texts written by a famous person of 
China’s past, when in fact they are nothing more than the compilation of a 
present-day writer. This is done not so much out of evil, but rather to help 
the work gain acceptance by the masses. The Chinese are suspicious of 
anything that has not been time-tested. New literature is very difficult to 
pass before the Chinese, whereas the old finds easy acceptance. Oddly 
enough, the West is just the opposite. 

Basically, Ko Hung is saying that one bad apple in a barrel does not make 
all the other apples bad. We shouldn’t assume that if one Taoist did 
something bad that all Taoists are bad. 


Ko Hunc: Within the writings on spirits and ghosts there are instructions for 
summoning up spirits and for denouncing the ill deeds of ghosts. These writings 
also contain formulas that will induce people to see ghosts, even though the bulk 
of people consider ghosts to be mere fiction. There are some that think no spirits 
or ghosts exist at all, and others think that even if they did exist they cannot be 
summoned or punished. Then we have those who think if a man sees a ghost he is 
a shaman, or if a woman sees them she is a medium—something that exists in 
their natures, rather than something anyone can learn to do. 


Writings on spirits and ghosts have long been an interest in just about every 
culture in history, including our present one. Spirits and ghosts do indeed 
exist, they can be summoned, and high spiritual cultivators can administer 
punishments to them. Those who have seen a ghost or spirit need no 
convincing; those who haven’t simply can’t be convinced. 

One of my more memorable experiences with a spirit took place when I 
was Staying in the monastery. One afternoon the teacher was lecturing on a 
sutra (a scriptural text of Buddhism) and he commented that there was a fox 
Spirit on the property pretending to be him. Fox spirits normally cause a lot 
of mischief and can transform themselves to look like any human being. 
The lecture ended, and I stayed behind to straighten the benches and close 
the doors before going to the dining hall for lunch. When closing the main 
door I saw the teacher get into a car with two other monks and drive toward 
the front gate. For whatever reason, that day I decided to follow the road 
that led behind the library instead of following the courtyard path to the 


dining hall. Just as I got past the library building I saw a gray fox 
wandering about. I stood frozen, not sure what I should do because the only 
way for the fox to leave this area would be for him to jump right over me. 
We both stood still, gazing intently at one another. I remember speaking out 
in a very nervous tone, “Are you the fox spirit my teacher warned us 
about?” Just as I said that the fox let out a freakish whine and started 
moving about very nervously. I decided it was best to back up and let the 
fox pass without hindrance, which he did very quickly. My heart was 
pounding and I was unsure of what I had just seen—a real fox or a spirit 
fox. In all my time at the monastery I had never seen a fox before, nor any 
other wild animals. The fox ran swiftly around the corner and disappeared 
as he traversed the road by the dining hall. 

With my heart and mind still racing, I quickly scampered to the dining 
hall. But when I got inside and looked across the hall, my teacher was there, 
sitting at a table next to several monks. Immediately, my teacher looked 
across the room at me and gave me a very knowing yet mischievous smile. 
It frightened me so much that I quickly backed out the door without 
bothering to turn around and ran to my room in the monastery and shut the 
door. All afternoon I recited the Great Compassion Mantra over and over. 

There was also an occasion when a hungry ghost came to my teacher’s 
house. It was in the late afternoon and my teacher was preparing his dinner 
upstairs. We heard the doorbell ring, and my teacher’s wife went to answer 
the door. Unable to speak English, she asked the man at the door to wait for 
her husband. My teacher then went to the door, and I heard some talking but 
it was unclear what was being said. In a few moments I could here footsteps 
going toward the kitchen. My teacher yelled down the stairs to me, asking 
me to come up. I did so, and when I passed through the kitchen door, there 
was my teacher, sitting at the table talking to this very grotesque man. He 
seemed to be in his fifties, balding and disheveled-looking. His face had 
obviously not been shaved for several days and his teeth were badly rotted. 
He wore clothing that looked like it just came out of a Dumpster. But the 
most grotesque thing about this man was his huge swollen stomach, tiny 
legs, and small head. Everything about him seemed out of place. He also 
reeked of some odd oily scent I had never smelled before. 

My teacher looked up at me and said, “This man wants to know if I have 
any valuable coins for sale. I told him no, but he insists on trading with 
me.” I could tell my teacher was troubled by this man and probably wanted 


me there to scare him off. Just as my teacher spoke, the man began sniffing 
the food sitting in the bowl in front of my teacher. My teacher asked him if 
he was hungry and needed something to eat. But the man refused to accept 
any of the food, periodically sniffing the aromas as though he was drawing 
the food in through his nose. He then remarked excitedly yet in a creepy 
tone, “You have white air coming out of your mouth. Can I have some?” 
My teacher laughed off his comment, and then quickly wrote me a note in 
Chinese on a small piece of paper, which he passed to me. It read, “Recite 
the Great Compassion Mantra so he can hear it.” He then turned to the man 
and said, “This is my student. He will be a Buddhist monk someday, and he 
can speak Chinese.” Looking at me he said, “Okay, speak Chinese for him.” 
I then burst into the melodic lines of the Great Compassion Mantra. But 
before I could finish the man got up and excused himself rather quickly. My 
teacher followed him to the front door, and when he walked out my teacher 
locked the door quickly and came back into the kitchen. 

He said to me, “You have now witnessed your first hungry ghost. I 
wanted you to meet him so you would know what they really look like. Did 
you see the way he sniffed at my food? Hungry ghosts can’t really eat solid 
food; if they take food in their mouths, it will set their throats on fire. This 
is their retribution for being so greedy in a past life. I was afraid he was 
going to kiss me because he could see my qi emitting from my mouth. This 
is why I had you recite the mantra. He ran scared when you did that. He 
probably saw bodhisattvas coming out of your mouth, and to him that 
would be like seeing a bunch of cops coming after him. Anyway, I think it 
is time to move from this place—not only have too many students found me 
out, but hungry ghosts as well.” 

Needless to say, the image of that man, or hungry ghost, has never left 
my mind. Shortly after we moved to Tampa, Florida. 


Ko Hunc: Now, both in the History of Han and in the Records by Ssu-ma Ch’ien it 
is told that Emperor Wu gave Shao Weng of Ch’i an imperial title. When the 
emperor’s favorite, Madame Li, had died, Shao Weng made it possible for the 
emperor to see her ghostly form. Shao Weng had also made it possible for the 
emperor to see the Hearth God. These two events are clearly stated in these 
history records. Therefore, since there are methods by which to make ghosts 
appear, even for those who have no inherent abilities, then it is correct to assume 
that many other things are possible as well. 

Spirits and ghosts are often the cause of miracles and strange events that 
happen among the living. The classic writings provide numerous accounts and 
evidence of spirits and ghosts. In light of all this evidence, if people still choose not 


to believe in spirits and ghosts, why should they believe in immortals that exist in 
high and remote places? Within different streams can be found clear and muddied 
waters, and in a similar way those who have ascended to the higher [clear] realms 
find no reason to return to this [muddied] world. So unless a person has acquired 
the alchemical process, how can he expect to experience the mystical realms of 
immortals? 


Ko Hung is correct: If it is possible for people to see and believe in ghosts 
and spirits, why then would people not as well be able to accept the 
possibility or believe in the existence of immortals? It is interesting that the 
majority of people in our present society believe in the existence of God but 
have so much trouble accepting the existence of other spiritual and demonic 
beings. Also, we must again ask ourselves, why has every culture in the 
history of mankind written, dicussed, and believed in both spirit worlds and 
immortals? Can it be that there is some secret organization involving 
thousands of years and millions of people, just to fool you and me? Indeed 
there are charlatans in every aspect of life, be it spiritualism or business. 
But these charlatans do not justify the thinking that all spiritualism and all 
business are either foolish or crooked. 


Ko Hunc: The Confucianists and Mohists never found a way to explain such things 
and therefore chose not to say anything about spirits and ghosts. Hence, it is not to 
be expected that the common person would be led into not believing in these 
things. These things can be known only by people of great perception who have 
taken the formulas, discovered evidence, and thus concluded these entities do 
exist. But such knowledge cannot be forced upon anyone. Therefore, just because 
a person does not see spirits, ghosts, or immortals, this is not to say that immortals 
do not exist. 


Confucianism and Mohism were the two leading schools of China during 
Ko Hung’s time. Both were based primarily on rites and regulations for 
living in society and rarely ventured into anything spiritual. The only 
immortality accepted by Confucianism and Mohism was “biological 
immortality,” meaning posterity, especially producing sons, which would 
ensure the immortality of bloodlines. The only spirit world Confucianism 
accepted was that of “ancestor worship,” for ancestors were real people at 
one time and so had influence on previous and preceding generations— 
hence, the ideology that fathers should act only as fathers; mothers as 
mothers; sons as sons; and daughters as daughters. There was no room or 
tolerance for individuality, no room or tolerance for exceptions to the rule, 
and no room or tolerance for thoughts outside of absolute filial piety toward 
one’s family and rulers. Confucianists and Mohists never thought to live 


within nature, or to accept all of its mutations and divergences. Instead, the 
focus was to strictly structure families, societies, and rulers as an exact 
model of their view of what Heaven should be like. One would imagine that 
if a society or religion were to model itself on a heavenly realm, there 
would have been some sort of spiritual basis or vision for the model. But 
this is not true of Confucianism, for it took an opposite approach, in which 
Heaven is modeled on the ideals of Confucianism. The two are connected 
by their creation of the Son of Heaven (the emperor), and in many cases 
these Sons of Heaven lived under more moral and social rules than did the 
masses themselves. When we place the Taoist ideals of tzu-ran (perfect 
freedom action), living within nature, and the search for personal 
immortality against the moral dictates, denial of personal freedom, and a 
structured Heaven of Confucianism, it is little wonder they clashed with 
each other throughout China’s history. 

As a note, we should be wary: The forces of political conservatism today 
have begun to carry many of these Confucian ideals. Have we not heard 
from our own politicians that if we are not a supporter of their view of 
patriotism we are somehow a traitor? “God and country” sounds so much 
like the Confucian principle “Emperors rule, the people serve.” “America, 
love it or leave it” sounds exactly like the old Confucian law, “Opposing the 
emperor is cause for beheading.” We must always keep in mind that the 
existence of democracy is no indication that there is actually any freedom. 


Ko Hunc: Every person, wise or ignorant, understands that the body has both 
delicate [ethereal] and gross [physical] gi. When the qi is disrupted, illness occurs; 
when the qi is completely dissipated from the body, a person dies. In the former 
case, Magicians have designed amulets for counteracting it. In the later case, The 
Rites provides the procedures for summoning the qi back. 


I don’t believe that when Ko Hung wrote his work he thought would be 
read two thousand years later by “round-eyes” on the other side of the 
world. As a result, Ko Hung’s phrase “Every person . . . understands” does 
not necessarily hold true anymore because not every person in present times 
understands or accepts even the basic concept of qi. 

But whether or not you believe it, gi is what animates and provides vital 
life energy to your entire body and being. Qi is also your breath; your 
breathing is what regulates not only the intake of qi but also its distribution 
throughout the body. Without qi you will die instantly. I have written a great 
deal on this subject in this book, so I need not go over it here in detail. 


Suffice it to say that the Chinese, as well as every other ancient Asian 
culture, had concepts and practices for developing gi. But no culture paid as 
much attention or developed so many methods and theories of qi as did the 
Chinese. It actually permeates Chinese thought, as almost everything is put 
in terms of gi. For example, weather is t’ien gi (Heaven’s energy), qi yu is 
gasoline (the energy of oil), and tien qi is lightning (the energy of 
electricity). The list of associations of qi with different types of energy is 
seemingly endless. But the term really comes into use within Taoism, where 
it is the most valuable of all human resources. It not only keeps a person 
healthy and animated, but it also is the essential ingredient for forming the 
internal Elixir of Immortality. 


Ko Hunc: Qi [ethereal and physical] is intrinsically tied to us, born with us, yet over 
an entire lifetime very few actually have the awareness to truly hear or see it. 
Therefore, should we conclude that because it is not seen or heard by everyone, qi 
does not exist? 


As discussed in chapter 1, ethereal qi is what we inherit from our parents, 
called Before Heaven Qi. Physical qi is what we gain from practices of 
Nourishing Life Arts, called After Heaven Qi. We breathe in qi from the air 
throughout our lives. In Taoism qi is defined by three simultaneous 
functions: As breath it keeps us alive, as vital energy it is what animates us, 
and in its primordial form it is a necessay component of the Elixir of 
Immortality. Ko Hung’s example of qi is excellent and most relevant. Fifty 
years ago, few individuals in the United States knew what gi was, much less 
accepted its existence. Does that mean it didn’t exist? Today, qi (or ch’i) has 
become a common term in popular new age, meditation, and health 
practices throughout the West. Is it possible that immortality, like qi, is an 
age-old reality just waiting to be rediscovered? 


Ko Hunc: For a moment let’s consider these examples: the ghost who returned a 
favor at Fu Shih; the ghost that clearly revealed to the people of Ch’i the anger of 
T’ang the Victorious; how Shen Sheng’s ghost consorted and spoke with Hu Tu; 
how the ghost of the Marquis of Tu avenged the hatred of King Hsuan of Chou; 
how Master P’eng transformed himself into a black boar; how Liu Ju-i took the form 
of a blue dog; how the ghost of Kuan Fu beat T’ien Fen with a rattan stick; how the 
ghost of Chuang Tzu-i struck Prince Chen of Yen; the appearance of the god Ju- 
shou at Hsin; the ghost of Luan Hou staying in a commoner’s home; the ghost of 
Su Chiang giving discourses on the | Ching; the ghost of Hsiao Sun writing an 
essay; the ghost of Shen Chun speaking in Shang Lin Park; and the God of Lo- 
yang serving the court of Wu. All these are matters that deal with spirits and 
ghosts, which are well documented within our own books, and there are many 


more such explanations and reports of this kind. So with all this, if the ignorant still 
maintains that spirits and ghosts do not exist, how could he ever believe in the 
rarely reported accounts of immortals? The hope of having people believe in such 
things is like asking a bug to lift up a mountain or like trying to describe the ocean 
to a frog sitting at the bottom of a well. 


People who have never seen a dragon, unicorn, or phoenix claim that such 
things do not exist. They claim that the ancients, for their own benefit, 
merely invented these auspicious signs so that their rulers would spend all 
their time divining just to make these rare signs appear. Therefore, we can 
easily imagine what these same people would say if asked to believe in the 
existence of immortals. 

There is not a country in the world that doesn’t have unexplained 
documentation of stories concerning ghosts and spirits, and these accounts 
span human history. For those who don’t believe in the existence of such 
beings I can only say, it’s okay. When you die you will realize the error of 
your non-belief. But it is not important to me whether or not everyone in the 
world believes in immortals, spirits, and ghosts. The majority of humanity 
rarely agrees on most things (history, politics, religion, morality), so I 
would not expect every human to believe in a spirit or ghost world or the 
existence of immortals. 


Ko Hunc: People believe that because Liu Hsiang was unsuccessful in making 
gold he was seeking something unknowable and was just doing sorcery and 
passing off figments of his imagination as actual truth. They likewise claim that his 
book Biographies of Immortals, is entirely a work of fiction. Is this not really sad? 
This attitude is what is conveyed in the proverbs “Rejecting a foot-long rare gem 
because of one minute crack” and “To throw away a priceless sword because of an 
ant’s-nose-sized defect.” But these were not the opinions of the jeweler Pien Ho, 
who had very profound knowledge of jade, or of the expert sword maker Feng Hu; 
[both were able to correct the flaws]. But it was because of such erroneous 
thinking that the perfectionist Fan Li was so melancholy and Hsieh Chou sighed so 
continually; [they could not accept any imperfections]. 


Liu Hsiang, besides being an accomplished scholar and historian, was a 
metallurgical alchemist and spent a good portion of his life working to turn 
base metals into gold. Liu Hsiang admitted that he never found the actual 
formula for doing so, and because he didn’t discover the method people 
assumed that all his other work, especially the Biographies of Immortals, 
were works of fiction. Ko Hung is stating that because a person is not 
successful with one pursuit is not evidence that everything the person did or 
will do is also subject to failure. 


Ko Hunc: Records for the manufacturing of gold are contained within different 
writings of spirits and immortals. Liu An compiled all these into his books Huang 
Pao (Vast Treasures) and Chen Chung (The True Mean). Even though his text 
exists, the essentials of the formulas were kept secret and so must be orally 
transmitted during the reading of it. Only in this manner can gold be manufactured. 
Many of the original names of the ingredients had been changed; thus, the text 
cannot be taken literally. 


This is true of many Taoist works, whether metallurgical or spiritual, as 
most schools and works were merely maps for the students; the crucial 
elements and processes had to be orally transmitted by the teacher. 


Ko Hunc: Liu Hsiang’s father, Te, had been in charge of Liu An’s affairs, so Liu 
Hsiang inherited Liu An’s writings, but the text was not orally transmitted to him. 
Thus Liu Hsiang never understood the actual art of the alchemical process. When 
he first read the writings he claimed that everything needed was right in the text 
itself, and for this reason he was unsuccessful in producing gold. So when Liu 
Hsiang compiled the Biographies of Immortals he abbreviated the writings of the 
Ch'in official Juan Ts’ang and in some accounts recorded his own observations. 
Therefore, the contents of the book are not from his imagination or fiction. 


Here Ko Hung states why Liu Hsiang was unsuccessful in making gold and 
why his book Biographies of Immortals is based on written historical 
records. Liu An’s work needed oral transmission in order to make gold, 
whereas the records on immortals of the Ch’in dynasty official Juan Ts’ ang 
were historical accounts. 


Ko Hunc: The accounts of madmen and many children’s songs [considered omens 
of sorts] have been collected by sages, and in some cases they were viewed as 
mere fuel gatherers. But we must also remind ourselves that we pick feng and fei 
plants, even though we have no use for the lower parts of the plants. Are we then 
to conclude that our classic writings are useless because we find just one percent 
of error in their wisdom? Should we also conclude that the sun and moon, which sit 
suspended in the sky, are not great objects of illumination simply because they are 
sometimes eclipsed? 


How comforting it is to hear Ko Hung state that children’s songs are not 
just the imaginings of fuel gatherers (people who make up fantastic ideas) 
and were actually collected and used by sages. It has become a well- 
accepted view in our culture that most children’s stories, myths, and songs 
handed down through the generations actually have a historical foundation. 
It appears that in Ko Hung’s time history and wisdom were be passed down 
via rhyme and song. A good parallel from the present day is asking, Should 
we assume that Joseph Campbell was but a fuel gatherer because he 


investigated the origin of myths? Likewise, if there is one error in all his 
work, should we then conclude that the entire work is in error? 


Ko Hunc: In a foreign country they make crystal cups that are actually created 
from the combining of five types of ash. Even in our own coastal regions 
[southeastern China and Southeast Asia] many have acquired the method and 
make these cups. However, when they call it crystal the people refuse to believe 
them. They believe that crystal is a substance produced only by nature, like jade. 
Hence, since gold is also produced by nature, why should people believe there is 
an alternative method for its production? 


Humans, in their ingenuity, have learned to duplicate many of nature’s 
substances. In theory, we should not rule out the idea that ancient 
processors discovered the method of producing gold, or that scientists will 
discover it. 


Ko Hunc: The ignorant do not believe that in lead the red and white components 
are the substances of transformation, nor do they believe the mule (lo) is born of a 
donkey and mare, as they think each species has its own unique seed. Therefore, 
how can we expect these people to believe in things even more difficult to fathom? 
The norm for people is that when they actually see little, they marvel much. How 
very true this is! Yet these very things are as obvious as the sky above us. Most of 
mankind exists as though living underneath an overturned jar. How, then, are they 
to comprehend things of a higher form? 


The red component, called cinnabar or mercury, and the white part, called 
lead, have long been considered the basis for the Pill of Immortality in 
Taoist alchemy books. They have also been considered the primary 
components for turning base metals into gold. In early Chinese history there 
is a close association between the science of metallurgy and internal 
alchemy teachers. 


Thus ends the case for why we should believe in the existence of immortals 
and accept the possibility of immortality, as presented by Ko Hung nearly 
two thousand years ago. Personally I found much of his writing relevant 
and mirroring a number of our present-day misunderstandings and narrow 
thinking patterns. In all of my many readings and translation efforts of Ko 
Hung’s work, I am forever impressed by the honest and humble approach 
he takes with Taoism and immortality. When I set about to rewrite this book 
I determined that this section from Ko Hung on immortality needed to be 
included, as I am sure the reader will agree. Ko Hung’s “The Immortals” 
not only sets a perfect tone for the later sections, but also adds much more 


background clarity as to why Taoists were so involved with the search for 
immortality and immortals. 


3 


THE JADE EMPEROR’S MIND SEAL 


CLASSIC 
Refining the Three Treasures 


After first reading through the Chinese text of The Jade Emperor’s Mind 


Seal Classic, I admit I wasn’t all that enthusiastic about translating it, as it 
appeared to be nothing more than a collection of Taoist aphorisms, 
disjointed and unclear in purpose. But I kept returning to it as a reference 
while translating and studying other Taoist materials. Eventually, I realized 
why Taoist monks, especially of the Chuan Chen (Complete Reality) and 
Lung Men (Dragon Gate) sects, found it so valuable in their daily rituals 
and festival ceremonies. The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic is, without 
question, a concise overview of what a Taoist aspires to spiritually. 

Those unfamiliar with Taoist terminology might view this text as mere 
mystical gibberish, but for the Taoist monk it is a tool for mindfulness. 
Indeed, all Taoist practices—whether meditation, yogic inner alchemy 
exercises, visualizations, recitation of mantras or sacred texts, or ceremonial 
rites—are ultimately exercises in mindfulness, a self-hypnosis or 
autosuggestion of sorts. 

The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic was used daily by Taoist monks 
of the Complete Reality and Dragon Gate sects. It was also recited on 
auspicious days by other sects. At Po Yun Miao (White Cloud Monastery) 
in Beijing, records show that this text was held in high esteem and that the 
novice Tao Shih (Taoist monk) had to memorize it during his one-hundred- 
day training period before ordination.' 

Hopefully, you will come to share my belief in the importance of this 
text. 


The underlying message of this classic is that within each of us dwells 
the “medicine” to cure the affliction of mortality. We possess the seeds of 
primal forces, which when cultivated properly will confer great spiritual 
benefits. The “open secret” of nourishing these seeds is none other than our 
own tranquillity—to let the dust settle so that we may see with utmost 
clarity the seeds of immortality. 

The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic is extremely important to our 
modern-day society, not only for the achievement of immortality (a difficult 
concept for many Westerners to grasp), but also for the achievement of 
health, longevity, and spiritual insight. With all the stresses and illnesses 
afflicting our society, the experience of tranquillity could be the greatest 
medicine of all. We need not accept the lofty Taoist goal of immortality to 
understand and seek out these other jewels along the Way. 


Historical Background 


This brief text was probably composed sometime during the Sung dynasty, 
under the reign of Emperor Hui Tsung, who had originally deified the Jade 
Emperor as Lord on High and erected temples in his honor. Although 
various other texts use the term Mind Seal (as used here, a synonym for 
immortality) in their titles, there are two extant texts of this classic, one 
arranged by Lu Szu-hsing and a later version by Chio Chen-tzu. The earlier 
of the two was written during the Ming dynasty and is titled Yu Huang Hsin 
Yin Miao Ching (The Jade Emperor’s Profound Mind Seal Classic), and has 
an attached commentary by Lu Szu-hsing. 

Lu states in his commentary that the most important verse of the entire 
text, which is taken directly from the Tao Te Ching (Classic on the Way and 
Virtue), tells us to “keep to nonbeing yet hold on to being.” An adept’s 
empirical understanding of the meaning of this verse will help him reverse 
the light of the yuan shen (primal spirit). This in turn will create a 
“quickening of the qi? and enable self-illumination. The verse points 
directly to the experience of creating a Spiritual Fetus—a being, yet a 
nonbeing. Within Lu Szu-hsing’s version of this classic are appended verses 
that do not appear in other compilations, suggesting that they are most 
likely his own inventions. Chio Chen-tzu of the Ching dynasty omitted 
these verses in his reformation of the text, which is presently the accepted 


version of the classic. For the sake of clarity I have placed Lu’s appended 
verses at the end of the English translation. 

Lu Szu-hsing divided the text into twenty-four separate verses (Chio 
Chen-tzu discarded this arrangement) and provided select discourses on 
nourishing the ching and qi, inner alchemy, congealing the Elixir, and 
releasing the Spiritual Child. In his introduction to the text he provides 
many related quotations not only from Taoist sources, but from Buddhist 
and Confucianist ones as well. The entire work is presented in much the 
same manner as The Secret of the Golden Flower (T’ai I Chin Hua Tsung 
Chih), although retaining a greater sense of Taoism and being much less 
eclectic. Unfortunately, it can also be a bit confusing to the noninitiate. Chio 
Chen-tzu did well to simplify the text and commentary. The work presented 
here lies somewhere in the middle of their two texts, although it leans 
toward Chio Chen-tzu’s version. 


Lao-tzu 


No clear evidence suggests who the original author of the classic truly 
was, but this is not important. What is important, however, is the 
terminology used throughout the text, as many of the ideas are derived 


directly from the Tao Te Ching, from the Chuang Tzu, and from the Pao P’o 
Tzu. 

To determine the period of original authorship would help clarify whether 
the cult of the Jade Emperor was an integral part of early folk religion 
(Taoism adapted portions of this cult into its beliefs) or whether it was an 
invention of the first organizer of popular Taoist religion, Chang Tao-ling 
(born a.D. 34, later Han dynasty). Chang is believed to have lived 123 years 
and was the founder of the Heavenly Masters sect. 


— 
F SEA 


Chang Tao-ling 


Origins of the Jade Emperor 


The Jade Emperor is part of the Taoist trinity, of which he is the head. On 
his right side stands Tao Chun and on his left, Lao-tzu. They are commonly 
known as the Three Pure Ones (San Ching). In more practical Taoist terms 
they are but symbols of the true trinity: primal (yuan) ching, qi, and shen. 


Yu Huang (Jade Emperor), sometimes called Jade Ruler or Pearly Sovereign, is, for the 
most part, identified with Brahma of Hinduism, Indra of Buddhism, and, to a lesser degree, 


the notion of God Almighty in Judeo-Christian and Islamic traditions. He represents shen 
(spirit), tien (heaven), Primal Cause, and present time. 

Tao Chun (Sovereign of the Way) represents ching (regenerative force) and is identified 
with the Pole Star God. He represents jen (humanity), the interaction of yin and yang, and 
time past. 

Lao-tzu (Old Philosopher) represents qi (vital life force energy) and is identified by the 
Taoist doctrine. He represents ti (Earth) and future time. 


The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic refers to these three forces as the 
“supreme medicines,” the curative and preventive prescriptions for both 
physical and spiritual ills, as well as the compound for the true Elixir of 
Immortality. The text is very brief, consisting of only two hundred 
characters arranged in four character couplets, which allowed the Taoist 
monk to easily memorize them and recitate them rhythmically. The contents 
of the text covers a wide range of ideas crucial to the Taoist cultivator, 
reading more like a crib sheet to keep the mind on the essentials for 
attaining immortality—of which ching, qi, and shen are the foundation. 

The Jade Emperor, along with the Eight Immortals (Pa Hsien), stands as 
one of the most popular of Taoist celestial beings. A host of other spiritual 
beings and immortals are part of his court. In popular tales, however, he is 
not always revered. He rarely intimidates the immortals of lesser rank and is 
often tricked by them into granting favors and promotions, not unlike 
earthly leaders. It is not a job to which most immortals aspire, as the powers 
of that position do have their limitations. 

There are various interesting accounts as to how he became the Jade 
Emperor, as well as three versions of his ascension. It is purely a matter of 
personal belief as to whether any of them is truthful. Mythic history, 
however, more often than not has its base in factual and documented 
history. Some truth is always embedded within the myth. Myth is valuable 
for its unique ability to open up and expand the mind, an exercise in 
imaginative powers that is important to any spiritual endeavor, Taoist or 
otherwise. Dealing with just raw facts tends to block the mind from its 
creative instincts. Inner illumination is far more important to the Taoist than 
any worldly exercise of fact finding. 

Any of the following three accounts would serve well to explain the Jade 
Emperor’s origin, since this august figure is more symbolic than personal. 
The first account is probably more fact than fiction, whereas the last two 
accounts are most likely just “wild history.” But to the Taoist the last two 
accounts might be more acceptable in that they have a higher inspirational 


value than the redundant first account—an attempt simply to compile raw 
data. 


First Account: 
The Immortal Chang Deified as the Jade Emperor Sung 
Dynasty (A.D. 1116) 


As Buddhism took hold in China during the Tang dynasty, the various 
Taoist orders grew envious of the well-organized Buddhist communities, 
which erected beautiful temples for their patrons. They became envious also 
of the Buddhist paraphernalia: its spiritual images, disciplines, rituals, and 
volumes of literature. When Buddhism gained imperial patronage, great 
pressure was applied to the Taoist representatives to get back into the 
court’s grace and to regain the attention of the public at large. 

The Taoists raised funds to build temples and monasteries, established 
the Taoist Canon, formulated rituals, and began arranging their own 
hierarchy of spiritual beings. The beings were not necessarily new to 
Taoism, but this was the first sincere attempt to present them in an orderly 
fashion to the outside world. During this period the topknot was fashioned 
for all Taoist monks and priests. The Buddhists considered this just a ploy 
to differentiate the Taoists from the bald-headed Buddhist monks. 

The Jade Emperor was created mostly as a counterpoint to the ever 
growing popularity of the Buddhist trilogies: Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha; 
Amitabha (past Buddha), Shakyamuni (present Buddha), and Maitreya 
(future Buddha); and the Pure Land sect’s trilogy of E Mi To Fo (Amitabha 
Buddha), Kuan Shih Yin (Avalokitesvara) Bodhisattva, and Ta Shih Chih 
(Mahasthamaprapta) Bodhisattva, which gained great popularity throughout 
China. In response, the Taoists formulated their own triad, called the Three 
Pure Ones, which consisted of the Jade Emperor, Tao Chun, and Lao-tzu. 
Other triads were created but did not gain the broad acceptance that the 
Three Pure Ones have today. 

It is thought that the Jade Emperor, in his early life, was a member of the 
Chang clan. Almost all Taoists take Chang as their surname in order to 
connect themselves with the famous lineage of Chang Tao-ling of the later 
Han dynasty, the founder of what is called religious Taoism. Some propose, 
however, that he was a well-respected magician and alchemist who lived 
sometime during the early Tang dynasty. 


Chang’s deification as Jade Emperor, the Supreme Ruler, did not occur 
until A.D. 1116, in the Sung dynasty. He was deified, under some suspect 
conditions, by the Sung dynasty emperor Hui Tsung. It seems that an 
outcast Buddhist monk, Lin Ling-su, managed to convince the emperor to 
deify this Tang dynasty magician as Supreme Ruler, claiming that the 
Buddhists were not indigenous to China and that it was not in the empire’s 
best interest to allow Buddhism to gain such popularity with the masses. 
Ling made the argument that if the people of China adopted the foreign 
export of Buddhism, they might very well impeach the emperor in favor of 
a foreign one. But this was not Lin’s true motive. As soon as the deification 
took place, Lin attempted to place himself at the head of this new Jade 
Emperor cult. He hoped thereby to crush the Buddhist influences prevalent 
in society and take revenge against the Buddhist clergy responsible for 
ousting him. The Jade Emperor was deified and gained broad popularity, 
but Lin Ling-su never achieved the role of patriarch of the cult. 


Second Account: 
Emperor Chen Tsung’s Edict from the Jade Emperor Sung 
Dynasty (A.D. 912) 


Long before the creation of the Jade Emperor triad of the Three Pure Ones, 
there were other, similar triads in certain Taoist circles. The Jade Emperor, 
it appears, is just one in a succession of Supreme Rulers. The first on record 
is T’ai Yi, who abdicated in favor of Huang Lao-chun, who in tum 
abdicated to Yuan Shih T’ien-tsun, who finally abdicated his throne to the 
Jade Emperor. However, it is said that when Maitreya Buddha? enters our 
world, the Jade Emperor will abdicate his throne to yet another 
accomplished immortal, and he will descend in order to serve the next 
Buddha. Here is yet another interesting aspect of Taoism, at least in its 
religious context. Chosen immortals, Gods on High, serve only for a limited 
time (vast by human standards, as each day and night of the Jade Emperor’s 
existence equals about five hundred years of the mortal concept of time). 
The popular belief of why the Jade Emperor was introduced as a 
Supreme Being is that Taoists needed both public and imperial patronage. 
Taoists used the Jade Emperor as an object of veneration and meditation, 
not unlike the Buddhist Pure Land practices surrounding Amitabha Buddha 
(Buddha of Infinite Light) and Kuan Shih Yin Bodhisattva (Contemplator 


of the World’s Cries). To a lesser degree, it gave them something that would 
compete against all the popular Confucian rites and ceremonies. 

Buddhists claim that the Jade Emperor is now waiting in the Tushita 
Heaven with Maitreya Bodhisattva studying the Buddhadharma. Because of 
his inconceivable and limitless past merits, the Jade Emperor is now serving 
as Supreme God until his introduction as a bodhisattva into this realm, 
where he desires to teach joy, the dharma of Maitreya. This claim comes as 
no surprise because Buddhists usually take the stance that all accomplished 
Taoist immortals, sages, and divine beings are actually transformation 
bodies of Buddha’s disciples and/or a particular transformation of a 
bodhisattva. The best example is Lao-tzu, who is thought to be none other 
than Mahakasyapa, the First Patriarch of Ch’an Buddhism (Zen). It was 
Mahakasyapa who first became enlightened by the wordless teaching after 
seeing the Buddha twirl a flower in his hand, and he is now deep in samadhi 
within the Chi Chio Shan (Chicken Foot Mountains) awaiting Maitreya’s 
entrance into this realm. 

Furthermore, there was this tendency, especially in the Sung dynasty, to 
intermix Taoist figures with those of Buddhist teachings. Reasons for this 
varied, as in some cases it was a Buddhist effort to keep Taoism under its 
thumb, so to speak, and in other cases it was the organized religious Taoists 
themselves attempting to incorporate themselves into the popular following 
of Buddhism. But more often than not, it was the emperors themselves, as 
they had to play both ends against the middle so, keeping the masses happy 
by melding the two. Yet despite all the political maneuvering and 
arguments, many Taoists and Buddhists believed that spiritual beings, be 
they Buddhist bodhisattvas or Taoist immortals, were part of a vast 
pantheon of spiritual beings and that it was only human semantics creating 
their separation. We see all this really coming into popular belief in China 
during the Ming dynasty in the folk story the Journey to the West, by Wu 
Cheng’en. 

In this epic myth there are numerous references to the Jade Emperor and 
his Palace of Miraculous Mists. This novel of Chinese folklore, probably 
more than any other work in Chinese literature, popularized the belief in the 
Jade Emperor, who with his retinue—a vast array of gods, immortals, and 
spiritual beings—tfights the evil spirits and forces within the heavenly and 
earthly realms. The references made to the Jade Emperor are too numerous 
to list here, as are the descriptions of his heavenly abode. Even though the 


celestial prime minister is not always regarded kindly by this primarily 
Buddhist novel, Journey to the West is well worth reading for anyone 
interested in Buddhism, Taoism, or Chinese mythic culture in general. 

The novel, which was written during the Ming dynasty, is in one sense an 
anthology of Chinese folklore and a catalog of the numerous spiritual 
beings. From another perspective, it is a metaphor on the progression of 
spiritual cultivation (integrating Buddhist, Taoist, and Confucian methods). 
We all carry within us aspects of its main characters: the Monkey King, 
Friar Sand, Pig, Horse, and Hsuan Tsang the monk. Indeed, it would be hard 
to imagine that anyone could understand Chinese spiritual concepts without 
having read this work. Beyond this amusing tale lies a very profound and 
mystical message for those engaged in spiritual cultivation. 

The above account of the Jade Emperor coming into power and his 
predicted abdication was supposedly reported by the emperor Chen Tsung 
of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 912), who received in a dream an edict from the 
Jade Emperor himself, informing him that he was about to take charge of 
heaven and reside in the Palace of Miraculous Mists and that the next 
earthly emperor was to deify him as Yu Huang Shang Ti (Jade Emperor 
Supreme Ruler). Consequently, Emperor Hui Tsung did deify the Jade 
Emperor in A.D. 1116 and began erecting temples and images in his honor 
under the influences of Lin Ling-su. 


Third Account: 
The Mythical Version of the Jade Emperor Sung Dynasty 


The Jade Emperor is thought to be the son of an emperor named Ch’ ing Ti, 
who had a consort called Pao Yueh-kuang, who interestingly enough is 
thought to have become a spiritual attendant of the Taoist matriarch Hsi 
Wang Mu (Western Royal Mother), called Hsuan Nu (Mysterious Girl), 
who promulgated sexual teachings that led to immortality and as well 
dispensed Peaches of Immortality to deserving mortals when so directed by 
the Western Royal Mother. 

Pao had reverently prayed to the gods for a son, as the emperor still had 
no sons to inherit his throne. She became pregnant, much to the happiness 
of the emperor. The astrologers predicted a son would rule all of heaven and 
earth, and this child was most certainly a male. 


As foretold, brilliant light shot forth from his body and all his physical 
features were perfect. The story goes on to claim that the young boy had 
great and far-reaching intelligence and very deep compassion for all living 
things. When he finally came of age and inherited his father’s throne, his 
acts of charity to the homeless, sick, impaired, orphaned, and unjustly 
treated were very generous and kind. After his father’s death, he left the 
empire, resigning his throne, and traveled to the Pu Ming Mountains to 
meditate, whereupon he achieved immortality. 

After his departure from this world he was reborn, and for eight hundred 
successive lifetimes taught the common people about spiritual matters and 
doctrines. For another eight hundred lifetimes he returned to this world to 
cure the sick and instruct the common people on medical matters. Then for 
another eight hundred lifetimes he practiced unconditional compassion in 
both the hells* and on Earth. He descended to this world for yet another 
eight hundred lifetimes to patiently endure suffering. It was upon the 
completion of these thirty-two hundred lifetimes of spiritual practices that 
he finally became the first of the verified order of Golden Immortals. He 
was deified and ascended to the position of Supreme Ruler, called Yu 
Huang Shang Ti. 

From this account the Jade Emperor supposedly received his name, Yu 
(Jade). Since his father’s name was Ch’ing (Pure and Bright) and his 
mother’s was Pao Yueh-kuang (Moon Light Gem), the two names in 
combination symbolized white jade (yu). 


Explanation of Terms 


Yu Huang (Jade Emperor) 


The most important question concerning the origin of this text is whether or 
not it existed before the popularization and deification of the Jade Emperor 
himself. His name is mentioned only in the title and not in the text itself. 
Therefore, it is quite possible that the text did exist before the Sung dynasty 
and that sometime during or after the Jade Emperor’s deification under the 
emperor Hui Tsung his name was attached to the title. 


Talisman of the Jade Emperor 


The sixth line of the text refers to the Shang Ti, thought to be the Jade 
Emperor. But it must be remembered that the term Shang Ti existed long 
before the introduction of the name Jade Emperor. Lao-tzu was also given 
the honorific title of Shang Ti, as were others in the Taoist mystical 
pantheon. Also, if taken in the plural sense, the term might mean the Three 
Pure Ones (San Ching, the Taoist trinity). 

The term Shang Ti was first used in ancient China as a title for the head 
of a clan. Only later was it applied to supreme beings. In connection with 
the Jade Emperor, Shang Ti means the “Lord on High” or “Sovereign of 
Heaven.” He is the supreme authority of all other gods and deities. Earthly 
emperors were considered his “Sons of Heaven.” The Shang Ti is a 
summation of all the various Taoist hierarchies of gods. When one of them 
reaches a certain level of spiritual perfection and merit and the Jade 
Emperor decides to abdicate, then this god will replace him. There is 
another group of mythic supreme beings called the Jade Rulers, and this 
consists of Fu Hsi, Shen Nung, and Huang Ti. They, however, have no 
relation to the Jade Emperor in either lineage or the history of his creation. 
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The Jade Emperor granting an official post to a new immortal 


Interestingly enough, the main controversy overshadowing the cult of the 
Jade Emperor has nothing to do with the legitimacy of his title Lord on 
High or Sovereign of Heaven. Even Buddhists and Confucians recognize 
his lofty position. The real controversy lies in the question of why he was 
originally introduced into the Taoist pantheon. 


Taoism is not a teaching about mysticism; it is mysticism. Taoism, as one 
learns through study and practice, is paradoxical, at least to the Western 
way of thinking. No paradox exists, however, in the Chinese mind. For the 
typical Western mind contemplating Taoism, the Supreme Being does not 
really seem to exist. A Westerner could conceive of Tao, the primal spirit 
(yuan shen) in each of us, as the source of all things—an impersonal, 
creative force—but then have trouble viewing the mysticism, the Jade 
Emperor, and all the various spiritual beings as anything other than 


symbols. A true Taoist, however, would have no difficulty in seeing the 
Jade Emperor as the Supreme Lord of Heaven, but in the same breath 
consider this august figure just a symbol of yuan shen. To the Taoist there is 
no contradiction in these seemingly opposing views—one being an outer 
expression of religious practice and the other a self-empowered, internal 
expression of spirituality devoid of religious tenets. 

The underlying doctrine of Taoism is that humans and heaven are but 
reflections of each other and are one, for in each human lies both a 
Heavenly Spirit (Hun) and an Earthly Spirit (P’o).* Therefore, to the Taoist 
there is no real contradiction in the religious practice of worshipping a God, 
yet to the Taoist this would be better termed as “paying reverence to” 
because it tends more toward the idea and practice of paying reverence than 
to actual worship. There is a problem when one thinks that religious 
practice is the only means of spiritual enlightenment. Using a personal god 
has never been a foreign practice to Taoism, but it was also never taken as a 
final answer or as the true reality. Like Buddhists, Taoists view gods and 
spiritual beings as still engaging in the process of cultivating their spiritual 
growth and being subject to retribution for their actions, just as human 
beings are—whereas Western religions tend to perceive God as a 
manifestation of fixed perfection. This perception is one of the great 
divisions between Eastern and Western thought. 


The Three Pure Ones 


It is now easy to see why Lu Szu-hsing considers the verse in the Tao Te 
Ching “Keep to nonbeing, yet hold on to being” as extremely important and 
why it has been the main paradox of Lao-tzu’s philosophy. This verse can 
be interpreted in many ways, but for the purpose of understanding the 
perspective of the Jade Emperor it might be interpreted as “Keep to the idea 
of no supreme being, yet hold on to the idea of a supreme being.” It is not in 
keeping with Taoism to view anything as absolute, supreme being or not. 
There is obviously an enormous difference between attaching to such things 
in a one-sided manner and the acceptance of both sides of an issue. 
Extremist views tend to destroy themselves and converge into their 
opposites. 

Again, in the Huang Ting Ching (The Yellow Court Classic) hundreds of 
spirit-gods are named and assigned to specific parts of the body, both 
internally and externally. The Jade Emperor’s Court is, in essence, the 
“court of inner man.” Taoism, seen in this light, is not dogmatic or even 
religious (at least in the Western meaning of the term). Indeed, in the 
Chinese language the word religion is only a century old, having been 
introduced by Christian missionaries. 

Originally, Buddhist, Taoist, and Confucian ideas were simply referred to 
as teachings. The notion of a dogmatic religion was entirely foreign to the 
Chinese until the intervention of Western beliefs. So when the Taoist speaks 
of a Supreme God, the language is not the same as when a Western 
Christian speaks of God. Whereas the Christian speaks of something 
external and distinct from himself, the Taoist is speaking of something 
external but simultaneously connected to his own inner being. Heaven and 
the Jade Emperor are seen not only as truly existing, but also as symbols. 
Externally, they reflect what is going on here, but aren’t involved or 
necessarily concerned with our affairs. 


Hsin Yin (Mind Seal) 


Hsin Yin is a most difficult term to translate into English, which also makes 
it difficult to explain. Frequently, the term Mind Seal is used 
interchangeably with the word immortality. The Mind Seal is not a matter 
of ritual or some ceremony wherein a student can just hear some words and 


become an immortal. The Mind Seal is an instant awakening to the truth of 
how to become an immortal, an event beyond all words and rationalization 
that instantly seals the spirit. The Mind Seal may be experienced through a 
metallurgical process (the Eight Minerals formula) and herbal intake 
(several remedies were supposedly created, all called the Pill of 
Immortality); through spiritual alchemy (by means of attaining tranquillity), 
which results in the Elixir of Immortality; or through spiritual psychic 
experiences (like receiving the Peach of Immortality from the Western 
Royal Mother of one of her female attendants in a dream or state of 
tranquillity). All of these cause what the Taoists call Mind Seal. 

The term has three very profound and subtle, interconnected definitions. 
The first is a deep and abstract experience of truth gained from the 
successful practice of meditation, which seals the mind forever from 
reentering a state of illusion and physical bonds. The realization is 
wordless, and therefore cannot be communicated through language. 

A Taoist seeker was wandering about a mountain range in search of a 
true teacher. He had wandered many such mountainous areas, yet never 
found anyone who he thought really had achieved immortality. On one 
occasion he happened upon a small Taoist hermitage high atop a peak on 
Wu-T’ang Mountain, where a small number of venerable old immortals 
(priests) were living. They invited him to stay for rest and food as long as 
he liked. Though he found these men extremely wise and charming, he did 
not think they were true immortals. But he did find the place comforting 
and he decided to stay on with them to learn and rest. One evening, while 
talking with one of the priests, he asked who the man’s teacher was and 
how he came to be living in this remote place. The old Taoist laughed and 
told him he was a disciple of a high immortal who mounted the back of 
dragon many years ago and ascended to an Immortal Paradise. In regard to 
how he got to his present abode, he simple answered, “Does a lone leaf 
really care or know where it goes under the gentle guidance of the wind? 
Does it seek to understand such things? The Tao of the leaf is no different 
from mine. We are where we are supposed to be.” The seeker then said, 
“Since your teacher is gone I have missed a great opportunity to meet and 
possibly study with him. This is so regrettable.” The old Taoist retorted, “I 
didn’t say he was gone. I said he mounted a dragon and went to an immortal 
paradise. You mortals always have to define things as absolute: life and 
death, black and white, here and there.” At this point the old Taoist politely 


excused himself, wishing to go cross his legs in his chamber for the 
remainder of the night. The statements made by the old Taoist seemed to cut 
very deep into the mind of the seeker, bringing him to almost a tearful state 
and causing him to reflect throughout the night. 

A few days later the seeker decided to take a stroll. The entire area of the 
hermitage was very serene and one couldn’t help but get immersed in its 
ambience of tranquillity. As he walked about he came upon a cave opening 
and thought he might explore it. He entered and soon saw light coming 
from the end of one of the corridors. As he drew near, he saw a very 
surprising sight: A man with very long gray hair and a dark blue robe was 
sitting cross-legged, facing out over a vista of seemingly endless valleys 
below. The robed man sat so still that the seeker was unsure whether he was 
dead or alive, a being or a statue. As he drew within ten feet of the figure, 
he heard the soft words, “What are you searching for, Sung-wei?” Sung-wei 
was the man’s birth name, which he used as a child, and which had been 
known by only a few people fifty years ago. The seeker was scared, 
dumbfounded, and unsure of what he had heard. He responded nervously, 
“For immortality, venerable sir. Are you talking to me?” 

“I see no other mortal demons here, so yes, I must be talking to you,” the 
strange man said as he effortlessly turned his entire body around without 
uncrossing his legs. “And how may I be of service to a such a wretch as 
yourself?” 

Taken aback by such harsh language, the seeker thought he should just 
leave and not engage in conversation with this man. But the appearance of 
the man struck him as peculiar—he had never before seen anyone who 
looked so old and young simultaneously, so vibrant and yet still, and 
seemingly there but not there. As he was observing the man and 
contemplating how to bow and apologize for his intrusion before departing, 
the man invited him to sit. The seeker did so, and after a long silence the 
man spoke to him. 

“You seek immortality because you fear what death has to offer. The 
pleasures of life have entrapped you like a koi swimming about aimlessly in 
its pond, constantly searching for bits of food to sustain its life. In its search 
for food it soon grows old and weak. It wishes to be young again, to regain 
its vitality and strength. People are like this too. It is a mortal condition to 
struggle with the realization of the quick pace of aging, so people constantly 
search to regain bits of their youthfulness, or to become an immortal so they 


can forever be what they are because they dread their present condition. 
This is what you are searching for. 

“But you must ask yourself, if what you are is so undesirable, why would 
you seek to immortalize it? Actually, I ask this knowing full well you do not 
have the answer. It is not your body you wish to immortalize; it is your 
mind you wish to keep forever. The body is just an illusion and is what 
keeps you from being immortal. What you see before you now is only what 
I want you to see. What I see before me now is only a reflection of 
everything you have thought and done. In your ignorance you want to 
immortalize your body because you think that is you. Seek to immortalize 
your mind. Then you may have whatever body you wish, when you wish. It 
is the mind that creates everything, but the bond to your body limits the 
illimitable workings of the mind. 
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“In your ignorance you want to immortalize your body 
because you think that is you. Seek to immortalize your 
mind. Then you may have whatever body you wish, when 
you wish.” 
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“Immortals are no more than mortals like you who discovered how to 
seal their spirits [consciousnesses] so that no trace of the illusion and 
attachment they previously carried concerning their bodies exists. When 
reaching the highest states of tranquillity, only the mind exists and it can 
then function purely of itself. This sealing of the spirit [mind] is what you 
are searching for. So cease all your wandering, cease all your false thinking, 
and cease all your physical attachments. 

“When I was a mortal I missed thousands of opportunities to become 
immortal. All mortals are constantly provided with the means to 
immortality. It is purely a law of nature for things to become immortal. 
There is no one path of life, birth and death. There are two paths: mortal 
and immortal. The former is the physical [p’o, animal] path, the later is the 
mental [hun, spiritual] path. Because mortals bond so completely with the 
p’o, the hun is completely neglected. 


“In your life you have had possibly thousands of sexual orgasms. Each of 
these was an opportunity to achieve immortality. But since all your 
attention was on just the physical sensations, you missed the spiritual 
possibilities. When you learn to reverse this process and use that blissful 
moment of pure tranquillity, immortality can be achieved. 

“Nature [Tao] provides endless means for immortality, just as it provides 
endless means for physical sustenance. It is the mortal’s choice as to which 
to seek. Our great ancestor Lao-tzu rightly said, ‘Heaven [Tao] treats all 
men as straw dogs.’ Tao provides all things but compels no one to draw 
from them. All you need do is seal your spirit, then all is done, immortality 
is yours.” 

With this said the seeker returned to the hermitage. When he told the old 
Taoist of whom he met and spoke with, the old Taoist responded sharply, 
“No, I told you he mounted a dragon and went to an immortal paradise. 
Don’t speak of this again.” Just as he finished saying this, the old Taoist 
flung out a fly whisk from the sleeve of his robe and hit the seeker hard 
across the face with it. Immediately the seeker saw that the old Taoist had 
completely changed appearance and was now the old man in the cave. Both 
grinned broadly at each other and the old man spoke, “Try your best!” as he 
turned and walked away singing. The seeker made his residence at the 
hermitage and never left. To this day visitors to the mountain sometimes 
hear men far off in the distance singing and laughing. 

The second meaning relates to the procedure and experience of wordless, 
mind-to-mind transmission from teacher to disciple. In this sense of the 
term it is the teacher who seals the mind of the disciple on a particular 
doctrine or realization. Though words might be used between the teacher 
and the student, it would prove quite impossible to translate those words 
into something comprehensible to anyone else. The disciple would be on 
the brink of a final realization and the teacher need only introduce the 
proper catalyst for the disciple’s transformation. 

There once was an old monk who taught each of his disciples according 
to their own character. This meant that his teachings appeared to be 
different for each individual. The old monk was unorthodox, yet was 
considered a high immortal. He rarely spoke and more often than not 
communicated through peculiar gestures that were meant to seal the mind 
of a disciple when he felt the conditions were ripe for transmission. In the 
case of one student, the teacher would simple extend his thumb and point it 


aggressively at the disciple no matter what the youth asked. Years passed 
and the disciple was eventually put in charge of training novices on 
scriptural matters. He imitated his teacher, so that every time a novice 
would ask a question of him he would raise his thumb and point it at him. 
One day, while the young monk was standing by the well to collect water, 
his teacher happened along. The teacher walked to the edge of the well and 
looked down into the depths. Smiling, he looked directly at the student and 
asked, “When I look down in the well the water is dark and mysterious, but 
when you draw it up it appears clear and pure. Is this the nature of the water 
or the nature of you?” The disciple extended his thumb boldly at the 
teacher. Immediately the teacher drew a sharp knife from his robe and 
swiftly cut off his disciple’s thumb. The disciple looked in horror at his 
thumbless hand and then at his teacher, who was now extending the severed 
thumb toward him. Both broke out into loud laughter. The disciple broke 
out in verse and said, “The Tao is deeper and more mysterious than the 
greatest of wells, and from it I have now drawn the precious elixir. The 
thumb may be gone, but my spirit is now everlasting.” Other disciples who 
witnessed this event claim both men leaped into the air and chased each 
other like children atop the tall pine trees. 

The third meaning is very ancient in both China and India. It was seen as 


a symbol, wan tzu, re a swastika. While the swastika invokes the image of 
Nazi Germany to the Western mind, it was not intended for this end. Hitler 
took the symbol and reversed the image for his purposes. But in ancient 
China the swastika, in its original form, was a spiritual symbol of 
auspiciousness and eternal life (immortality). 

It is said in Taoism that the correct swastika appears on the bottoms of 
the feet, on the forehead, or on the chest of immortals, thus showing their 
spirit has been immortalized and sealed. In this sense, this third use of the 
term Mind Seal—used in conjunction with the symbol of the swastika—is 
not a method of sealing the mind, but rather the indication of a mind that 
has been sealed. 

In Buddhism this swastika is used as a symbol of Buddha’s heart. Taoism 
incorporated it into a symbol of immortality. In China this symbol was a 
very old form of the character fang, which meant the four directions. Later 
fang became associated with wan, the ten thousand things (all phenomena). 
Hsin Yin is a term interchangeable with wan tzu; hence, various translations 


could apply to these terms, such as “enlightened to all things” and “sealing 
the heart/mind within all phenomena.” 
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Wan tzu, fang, and wan 


Yin also carries the variant meaning of “mudra,” a Sanskrit term for a 
sacred hand position used during meditation, during recitation of a mantra 
or scripture, and for warding off evil influences. Thus, Hsin Yin here could 
likewise translate as “mind mudra,” a sacred positioning of the mind. 

Since Taoists used wan tzu as a symbol for immortality, the title of the 
work we are examining could easily be translated as The Jade Emperor’s 
Immortality Classic. However, the meanings implied by Mind Seal are more 
appropriate, as the purpose of the text was to transmit wisdom that could 
lead to spiritual transformation. 
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Lao-tzu riding a crane to visit the Eight Immortals 


Ching (Classic) 


Ching means “to thread together,” as strands of silk are woven together to 
make fabric. The lines of the text, indeed the characters themselves, are 
thought to be woven together like strands of silk. There has never been a 
standard in English for the translation of this word, as it sometimes appears 
as canon, scripture, treatise, tractate, or discourse. 
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A Translation of 
The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic 


1. The Supreme Medicine has three distinctions: 


Ching [essence], Qi [vitality], and Shen [spirit], 


Which are elusive and obscure. 


2. Keep to nonbeing, yet hold on to being 


And perfection is yours in an instant. 


3. When distant winds blend together, 
In one hundred days of spiritual work 
And morning recitation to the Shang Ti, 
Then in one year you will soar as an immortal. 


4, The sages awaken through self-cultivation; 
Deep, profound, their practices require great effort. 


5. Fulfilling vows illumines the Heavens. 
6. Breathing nourishes youthfulness. 


7. Departing from the Mysterious, entering the female. 
It appears to have perished, yet appears to exist. 
Unmovable, its origin is mysterious. 


8. Each person has Ching. 
The Shen unites with the Ching, 
The Shen unites with the Qi, 
The breath then unites with the true nature. 
Before you have attained this true nature, 
These terms appear to be fanciful exaggerations. 


9. The Shen is capable of entering stone; 
The Shen is capable of physical flight. 
Entering water it is not drowned; 
Entering fire it is not burned. 


10. The Shen depends on life form; 
The Ching depends on sufficient Qi. 
If these are neither depleted nor injured 
The result will be youthfulness and longevity. 


11. These three distinctions have one principle, 
Yet so subtle it cannot be heard. 


12. Their meeting results in existence, 
Their parting results in nonexistence. 


13. The seven apertures interpenetrate 
And each emits wisdom light. 


14. The sacred sun and sacred moon 
Illuminate the Golden Court. 
One attainment is eternal attainment. 


15. The body will naturally become weightless. 
When the supreme harmony is replete, 
The bone fragments become like winter jade. 


16. Acquiring the Elixir results in immortality, 
Not acquiring it results in extinction. 


17. The Elixir is within yourself, 
It is not white and not green. 


18. Recite and hold ten thousand times. 
These are the subtle principles of self-illumination. 


Lu Szu-hsing’s Appended Verses 


19. The two images of the dragon and tiger are unified through Qi; 
Chaos blending as One. 


20. It is not possible to attain the eternal just through invocation. 


21. The Elixir is called Green Dragon and White Tiger; 
The Elixir is the nature of no-nature, 
Emptiness of nonemptiness. 


22. Even if you are unable to make use of the substance, You can 
certainly make use of the function. 


23. Frequently both the substance and conditions 
for the substance appear together, although 
these are not always perceived as identical. 


24. The ancients said, “The term emptiness embraces the entire 
teaching.” 


Commentary 


1. The Supreme Medicine has three distinctions: Ching [essence], Qi 
[vitality], and Shen [spirit] .. . 


The Supreme Medicine, or shang yao, literally translates as “the foremost 
healing herbs.” This includes not only the idea of a preventive or curative 
prescription for physical illnesses, but also a “wonder drug” for all mental 
and spiritual illnesses. These supreme medicines are not something external 
to the self, but are rather the very forces that constitute your existence. 
Taoists consider these forces to be the three primary energies within each 
human being: our physical and sexual essence (ching), our vital energy and 
breath (qi), and our mental energy and state of consciousness (shen). 

Taoists believe that the essences of the material physical body, the breath 
that animates it, and the mind that makes us conscious of life not only 
confer good health, but, if developed to their highest potential, will likewise 
confer immortality. Conversely, dissipating sexual energy and abusing the 
physical body, disregarding the regulation of the breath, and never 
concentrating the mental energy will result in an unhealthy life and an early 
death. 

The three forces are normally referred to in Taoist works as the Three 
Treasures (San Pao). It is the preservation and cultivation of these three 
treasures that promotes health, longevity, and immortality. Without these 
forces there can be no life, as it is the integration of them that constitutes 
existence. Their abundance determines the level and quality of your health 
and the length of your life. Their transformation into the Elixir brings about 
immortality. 


Taoist philosophy contends that there is no reason for a person ever to 
suffer physical illness, and that death itself, whether from old age or 
sickness, is also unnecessary. Illness and death occur because of the 
dissipation and destruction of the Three Treasures. 

At birth everyone acquires a varying degree of Hsien T’ien (Before 
Heaven) ching, gi, and shen. As we grow up we must then learn how to 
restore, gather, and transform them. They are then called Hou T’ien (After 
Heaven) ching, gi, and shen. 

The secret of health, longevity, and immortality is not to damage the 
Before Heaven levels of ching, qi, and shen. If they are damaged, we must 
learn how to restore them. The next step is to gather these three and then 
transform them into an elixir that confers immortality. 

It is worth noting that within the Tao Te Ching, Lao-tzu also speaks of 
Three Treasures. The treasures to which Lao-tzu refers, however, have to do 
with noble human conducts, not the forces of Hsien T’ien and Hou T’ien. In 
chapter 67 of the Tao Te Ching the term san pao is used; here Lao-tzu, 
speaking of the practice of wu wei (nonaggression), states that his three 
treasures are frugality, compassion, and mindfulness. This clearly expresses 
the idea of the restoration and gathering of ching, qi, and shen: Frugality 
can be viewed as conserving ching through lessening sexual dissipation and 
consumption of food; compassion can be perceived as the negation of the 
Seven Emotions so positive gi can be accumulated; and mindfulness can be 
considered the means for strengthening the mind and spirit (shen). 


A 
Ching, or essence, is normally translated as “sperm,” but this is incorrect in 
the Taoist context, as women also have ching. In the wider sense, ching is 
the energy inherent within the reproductive process, the “giver of life.” 
Ching is the reason we are born, and the lack of it the reason we die. 
Therefore, Taoists believe in both the stimulation and preservation of ching, 
for when the ching is strong, vitality and youthfulness remain. In the male 


too much dissipation will weaken the ching and thus shorten the life span 
and produce illness. In the female the goal is to end the menstrual cycle in 


Ching 


order to regenerate the ching. In both cases the ideal is to return to the 
period in our lives when we either did not dissipate sperm as males or 
menstruate as females. This is obviously the period of our lives when we 
were at the peak of our youthfulness and vitality, or when we had, as Lao- 
tzu puts it, “the pliability of a child.” 

It is not only sexual dissipation that damages ching, as Taoists believe 
that food and drink also play a major role. Food and drink enter into the 
bloodstream and thus affect the five viscera and seven openings, leaving 
behind many impurities. To the Taoist, excessive eating and drinking is a 
sign of unrequited sexual desire. Monks, especially celibate ones, had to be 
very careful about their diet. 

But we must draw a distinction between excessive eating and obesity, as 
these do not have the same root cause. Obesity is a dysfunction of the 
Before Heaven Qi, meaning it is inherited. Excessive eating is a symptom 
of After Heaven Qi, meaning it is self-induced. Excessive eating and 
drinking is also considered the reason why a monk would enter a state of 
oblivion during meditation. (I think we’ve all experienced that after a big 
meal.) To the Taoist the end result of either excessive eating or emission is 
loss of vital energy. Great pains are undertaken to avoid this, so many male 
Taoists choose celibacy and eat only one or two meals per day. Others 
choose moderation and frugality in all these matters. The goal of all Taoists 
is to eventually live off the “wind and dew,” a poetic way of saying qi 
(breath) and saliva (the juice of immortality). 

The term ching, as used in this text, has three definitions: the energy that 
is the essence of procreation, the substances of sperm and menstrual fluids, 
and, when ching has been transmuted into a spiritual energy, the Elixir of 
Immortality. The Taoist classics usually refer to these three manifestations 
of ching with the terms primordial ching, turbid ching, and true ching. All 
these ideas equate to what is called generative or regenerative force, in 
either the physical or the spiritual sense. To fully understand the term ching, 
as used in Taoism, we must understand not only reproductive secretions and 
sexual energy, but also transformative energy. In addition, the Taoist view 
of sexual activity falls into three categories: recreational, reproductive, and 
transformative. The restoration or repairing of ching falls into the third 
category, transformative, as only this confers health, longevity, and 
immortality. 


The etymology of the character for ching gives many clues as to why 
Taoists chose this ideogram to represent the first of the Three Treasures. The 
main radical is mi, which symbolizes the idea of unhulled or uncooked rice, 
the natural state of the seed. Next to mi stands ch’ing, which depicts the 
green color of nature in the spring or growing stage. Ch’ing also stands for 
the white of an egg before the yoke develops. This ch’ing is made up of two 
symbols, sheng, meaning life and birth and tan, which represents both the 
hue of young, sprouting plants and the Elixir of Immortality. The symbol 
chu is often used as a contraction of sheng and tan. 
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The etymology of the character for ching: 
a. mi, b. ch’ing, c. sheng, d. tan, and e. chu 


Taoists observed that the coloration of sprouting plants was identical to that 
of refined semen and vaginal secretions of accomplished cultivators. 
According to methods of the Taoist sexual yogas, when men retain sexual 
fluids and women regulate their sexual fluids, the sexual secretions of both 
transform into a form of the Elixir of Immortality and take on the coloration 
of sprouting plants. Thus, sheng and tan combined express the idea of “the 
Elixir of Immortality and the source of life.” Hence ching, and all its 
component parts, is the first and essential ingredient for creating the Elixir 
of Immortality. 


Qi 
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Qi, or vitality, can be thought of as breath, vital life force, or an energy 
inherent within the body. The various uses and meanings of qi, from 
“breath” to “cosmic energy,” make it a most difficult term to define. The 
following definition will focus on personal qi, or, as traditional Taoists 
would call it, acquired qi or After Heaven Qi. 

All the self-cultivation practices for developing qi come down to one 
fundamental aspect: the warming of fluids (blood, sexual secretions, and 
body fluids). In the I Ching this idea is depicted by the image of the sixty- 
third hexagram, After Completion, which is represented by the diagram of 
water (k’an) == over fire (li) ==. 

Using self-cultivation practices, the blood is heated as it is stimulated 
through abdominal breathing. The blood then circulates more freely and 
begins warming the bones so that they produce more marrow, causing them 
to be more pliable and stronger. The heat generated through abdominal 
breathing will also warm the other body fluids and the sexual secretions 
(ching). When all this occurs, you can then sense the free circulation of 
blood and the movement of qi rising from the tan-t’ien (lower abdomen), as 
well as an increased sense of vitality, stamina, and lightness of body. 

The human body, according to Taoist thought, contains five activities (Wu 
Hsing, the Five Elements). These are earth, wind, fire, water, and metal. 
Earth represents the bones and flesh; wind represents the breath; fire, the 
heat (qi); water, the blood and other body fluids (ching); and metal, the 
Elixir and spirit (shen). The process of refinement (lien) mentioned in many 
Taoist works is simply a matter of wind (breath) stimulating heat (qi), ch’i 
(fire) stimulating the blood (water), and blood (water) stimulating the bones 
and flesh (earth) to reach a state where the Elixir is formed and the shen is 
stimulated (metal). 
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After Completion image 


To use another analogy, when the breath is full the qi is abundant, when 
the qi is abundant the blood will circulate, when the blood circulates the 
bones and flesh are nourished, and when the bones and flesh are nourished 
the Elixir can be formed. 

From the above explanations you can see why qi is so difficult to define, 
as there are many facets of it. Qi is in the breath, in the heat, in the blood, in 
the bones and flesh, and in the Elixir. 

The terms full, abundant, circulate, and nourished should be explained 
further. Full means that you are breathing with the entire body and that the 
breath is focused in the tan-t’ien, like a bellows. Abundant is the stage of 
experiencing heat throughout the body. Circulate is the stage which the qi is 
experienced in the tan-t’ien and is circulating throughout the body, like 
steam driving the piston of an engine. Normally, we must do something 
physical to increase blood flow, but in this case it is the qi circulating the 
blood flow. Nourished is the process whereby the stimulated blood flow and 
qi circulation begin permeating the flesh and bones with qi. 
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The etymology of the character for qi: a. qi, b. yun, c. chih, and d. mi 


Etymologically, the character for gi is formed by two radicals. The first is 
qi, which represents several ideas, including cloudy vapor, aura, spirit, 
breath, air, and ether. The earliest meaning of this was “curling vapors that 
rise up from the earth to form the clouds above.” The radical is derived 
from two symbols, yun, or clouds, and chih, or the seed within man. The 
second aspect of qi is the radical mi, which is identical to the one used in 
ching. These combine to form “vapors that rise in the process of cooking 
rice.” 


Shen 


RH 
Shen, or spirit, is divided into San Hun (Three Spiritual Energies): ming 
shen (bright spirit), hsin shen (mind/heart spirit), and ling shen (immortal 
spirit). In the Three Spiritual Energies ming shen corresponds to qi, hsin 
shen to ching, and ling shen to shen. Accumulating the gi causes the shen to 
become bright, when the ching is restored the shen manifests itself, and 
when the shen is transformed it is immortalized. 

This process, however, is a most difficult one to achieve, as we humans 
are affected by the Seven Emotions (Ch’i P’o), which negate the 
transformation of our hun shen (or San Hun). The seven emotions of 
happiness, joy, anger, grief, love, hatred, and desire all have negative effects 
on the self-cultivation of the Three Treasures, which in turn affects our 
spiritual development. 

The Taoist believes that when a human being is born to this earth he or 
she inherently acquires a hun spirit and a p’o spirit. The hun spirit is a 
representation of yang, heaven, and immortality. The p’o spirit is a 
representation of yin, earth, and mortality. If during our lives we function 
totally within the Seven Emotions, then at death, when the hun and p’o 
separate, we will return to earth as one type of kuei (ghost). The kuei does 
not survive long and fades away to become a chi (dead ghost). The hun, on 
the other hand, is in a sense immortal, as it survives for a very long time, 
but it will eventually die if it does not unite with a p’o spirit and return to 
Earth to try again. If the feet are warm immediately after the point of death, 
then the p’o descends. If the top of the head is warm, the hun ascends, a 
telltale sign of whether the person’s spiritual practice bore any fruit. In 
brief, the only way out of this cycle is for the hun to undergo transformation 
as a true immortal. 

When the shen is strong, the mental faculties are sharp and lucid. Shen is 
expressed externally through the eyes, revealing not only a deep and 
profound intelligence, but also a clarity and brightness of presence. A 
strong shen enhances the ability of sight and mental insight. These are all 
aspects of attaining ming shen. 

When the shen can be retained internally and expressed externally, then it 
can be released from the body at will—an effect of hsin shen. However, this 
is a very difficult stage to pass through because the shen, as the years go by, 


becomes increasingly attached to the physical body. Usually, only in a 
dream state can the shen be released to wander about. This is not truly an 
effect of hsin shen. Only willed and conscious release is a mark of this 
achievement. 

When we are young the shen is strong and not so attached to the body, 
which is why we can have so many flying dreams during our youth. We feel 
immortal. We do not truly accept or comprehend death, old age, and 
sickness. Time itself seems slower when we are young. Anyone can tell you 
how long summer vacation seemed to be in her childhood. But in old age 
we become more materially oriented, clinging to forms and objects in hopes 
of prolonging life and, ultimately, avoiding death. The mind becomes ever 
more narrow and unaccepting. Time begins flying by even more quickly. 
Days, months, and years are perceived as becoming shorter and shorter. An 
old Chinese saying relates, “Pay heed, young man, for in the twinkle of an 
eye you will be an old man.” 

However, if the shen is made strong, death is no longer a concern, time 
slows down, and you become increasingly content with not only your lot in 
life, but with the world around you as well. All becomes tranquil. Like a 
youth, you are playful and at ease. Your attachment to the Seven Emotions 
ceases and the shen is free to interact with all the conditions in life that 
arise. As the Taoist puts it, “You will remain unmoved even if Mount Tai 
were to fall in front of you.” 
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The etymological derivation of the character for shen: a. shih, b. shen, c. erh, d. shang, e. chuan, f. 
tien, and g. the vertical stroke implying the connection between Heaven and Earth 


The derivation of the character for shen is based on two radicals, shih and 
shen. 

Shih is derived from erh, which is an old form of shang, meaning 
“heaven” or “the highest point,” and from chuan, which depicts those things 
that are suspended from heaven: the sun, moon, and stars. Combined, these 
radicals originally meant “the influx of things from heaven that reveal 
transcendent matters to humans.” Shen, the second radical, is also a 
derivation of t’ien, a cultivated field. The extension of the central vertical 
stroke implies a connection between Heaven and Earth. 


[1.] .. . Which are elusive and obscure. 


The Three Treasures are elusive, which means that seeking any of them as 
an object of possession will result in them eluding you even further. They 
are not tangible substances or objects. The problem is not whether they are 
real or unreal, but rather that our deluded minds cannot comprehend what 
Taoists call “the true emptiness of emptiness,” or as the Buddhist Heart 
Sutra puts it, “Form is emptiness, and emptiness is form.” To use an 
analogy, this is like a person wanting to scoop up in his hands the reflection 
of the moon on the water because he believes that the reflection is the real 
moon. The Three Treasures are like this also, because through the 
experiences of cultivating them we attach ourselves to the sensations, only 
to discover that these are but reflections. 

The Three Treasures are also obscure, which indicates that using the 
rational mind to somehow experience and analyze them without self- 
cultivation will only lead to further distortion. To use the same analogy, this 
is like the man scooping up the reflection of the moon, but when his hands 
touch the water the image of the moon is distorted. What at one point 
seemed real is now revealed as an illusion. So the idea of elusiveness relates 
to our conception that these Three Treasures have form and are real; 
obscurity relates to our experience of seeing them as empty and illusory. 
These two extreme views are a natural progression for anyone who 
undergoes self-cultivation. We swing back and forth between views of real 
and unreal, bouncing off the extreme ends in hopes of finding the middle. 

The Chinese characters for elusive and obscure are huang huang hu hu, 
which were borrowed from Lao-tzu in the Tao Te Ching. However, Lao-tzu 
used them in the singular, huang hu; the doubling is just to be more 
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expressive. AS a compound huang hu means “the unconscious,” “illusory,” 
and “elusive.” Lao-tzu used these two characters to express the idea of 
being confused about spiritual reality and unreality. 

Only the person who looks up and sees the true moon, not the reflected 
image, can transcend and awaken to the illusion of the moon in the water. 
Likewise, the depth of our attachment to the illusory moon can become 
almost unfathomable, for one illusion may yet be distorting another illusion. 
For example, you may see a small moon in a small body of water and a 
large moon in a large body of water. Each moon is relative to the body of 
water it is reflected in. Therefore, if you never see the true moon, your 
perception will always be conditioned by the illusory, reflected moon. 

The text begins by telling us that the medicine is for immortality, but then 
immediately warns us about the extremes of perception to which we may 
attach ourselves in trying to obtain these medicines. 


2. Keep to nonbeing, yet hold on to being 
And perfection is yours in an instant. 


This is the secret of immortality, but it is very difficult to understand 
because we are caught in the realm of duality. We cannot perceive anything 
without simultaneously deluding ourselves with its opposite. For example, 
we cannot know white without comparing it to black. Everything is like 
this: male/female, up/down, hot/cold. This line is the one Lu Szu-hsing 
considers the most important. This particular verse is taken from the Tao Te 
Ching and has been interpreted variously. 

In order to gain some understanding we must first examine the words 
being and nonbeing. In the Chinese the characters are yu (being) and pu yu 
(nonbeing). Yu means “to have” or “to exist”; pu yu means “not to have” or 
“not to exist.” From this the idea is “keeping to nonexistence, yet holding 
on to existence,” or “keeping to nonemptiness, yet holding on to 
emptiness.” Consider again the analogy of the person wanting to scoop the 
reflected moon from the water. When the person sees the moon reflected in 
the water and thinks it’s real, this person is attached to being. 

Conversely, when attempting to scoop up the moon, this person becomes 
attached to nonbeing, or, maybe better said, “the illusion of being.” This is 
how we as human beings perceive everything, convinced that it is either 
real or unreal. But these illusions of being and nonbeing or reality and 


nonreality are just extreme views. In order to understand the verse, keep in 
mind that things are “not two.” We can’t really distinguish white without 
the concept of black, nor can we distinguish form without the concept of 
emptiness. This is the condition of the rational mind—it thinks in terms of 
opposites. But to the mind that enters the Tao, all concepts of duality are 
gone; everything is and becomes just One. Things are not either nonbeing 
or being. In relation to the Three Treasures they are neither nonreal nor real. 

To really get to the heart of this verse we need to have some knowledge 
of both Taoist doctrine and self-cultivation practices, including meditation 
and the internal energy doctrines. To the Tao Shih (ordained Taoist) the text 
presents itself from a level that takes for granted his knowledge of such 
matters. 

In very early Taoist practices there were two processes necessary for the 
attainment of immortality: yang hou (yang heat) and yin fu (converging the 
yin). This can be interpreted as the seen (yang) and the unseen (yin). Yang 
ascends and yin descends. Within fire there is heat and within water is 
coolness. These ideas are usually expressed in Taoism as Green Dragon, 
White Tiger, but the teaching has been perverted into a gymnastic series of 
breath control exercises and visualizations, ignoring its orginal context of 
developing ching and qi through specific sexual and contemplative 
practices. Almost all contemporary Taoist teachings are really just the 
process of yang hou—the process of accumulating and circulating qi. Yang 
hou is certainly a beneficial process, but it is only half the story. 

In reference to Lao-tzu’s verse “hold on to Being,” yang hou is being. 
Yin fu is then “keep to Nonbeing.” Or as Lao-tzu also said, “From nothing 
comes something.” This means that when we cultivate the Three Treasures 
on the level of restoration, accumulation, and stimulation, we are only 
exercising the process of yang hou, which is the process of refining ching 
and transmuting qi. But when we refine the qi and transmute the shen, this 
is yin fu, or, as the text implies, instantaneous perfection. 

How, then, do we “keep to Nonbeing, yet hold on to Being” in the same 
instance? How can we possibly embrace something and nothingness 
simultaneously? We can paraphrase Lao-tzu’s advice on experiencing or 
perceiving the Tao this way: If Tao cannot be seen, then stop looking; if it 
cannot be heard, then stop listening; if it cannot be grasped, then stop 
grasping; if you cannot think your way to it, then stop thinking. As long as 


the Tao is viewed as an object or goal, it will be forever elusive and 
obscure. 

We are like a person who is under the illusion of being imprisoned and 
frantically attempts to pry open the door to escape. Yet in reality this person 
is just breaking into a prison. This is synonymous with the process of yang 
hou, for immortality is still not attained. My teacher, Master Liang, would 
humorously say, “Yang hou, is like eating; yin fu is like defecating. If you 
only practice yang hou, you will stagnate, maybe burn up. So don’t just eat 
and never defecate. Don’t just borrow and never lend.” 

In Buddhism this same process was explained by Bodhidharma (Tamo) in 
the two works he left behind: Yin Chin Ching (The Muscle Change Classic) 
and Hsi Sui Ching (The Marrow Cleansing Classic). The Yin Chin Ching 
reveals the yang hou process; Hsi Sui Ching, the yin fu. But few are those 
who can truly explain yin fu in the context of attainment, for it is not a 
question simply of intellectual understanding, but rather of actual 
accomplishment—“uniting with the void.” The Hsi Sui Ching, in particular, 
is not written in the form of method, but rather in the perception of the 
effects. 

Thus, this line about being and nonbeing refers to the Taoist goal of 
Returning to the Source and perfecting the Elixir of Immortality. Again 
using our analogy of the man scooping the moon from the water, in this 
instance he is no longer confused about the illusory nature of the two (being 
and nonbeing), as he now perceives the truth of the source of the reflected 
and distorted moon and is also able to look directly at the true moon (true 
nature). He is then instantly awakened and will never be confused by being 
and nonbeing again. 


3. When distant winds blend together, 
In one hundred days of spiritual work 
And morning recitation to the Shang Ti, 
Then in one year you will soar as an immortal. 


Distant winds is a symbol of the ching, qi, and shen in the unrefined and 
unrestored state. Blend together means that they have been transmuted into 
the Elixir of Immortality. This stage of practice is also called “setting up the 
consciousness.” It centers on working with the light within the eyes, a result 
of having refined ching and transmuted qi. 


One hundred days of spiritual work is a reference to the actual period of 
time for the ordination of a Taoist monk (Tao Shih). Within this time frame 
the would-be monk is required to cultivate within himself all the disciplines 
and moral deportments necessary for attaining immortality. One of these 
disciplines is what is commonly called “Virgin Boy Training,” which is one 
hundred days of preserving and restoring the ching. It is thought that if a 
person undergoes this training, his ching can be fully restored to the level of 
his ching prior to losing his virginity. It also reveals very quickly to the 
chief ordination monks whether or not this person is suited to spiritual and 
monastic life. 

Another, far more profound viewpoint on this comes from the Me Wang 
Ching (Classic on Regarding the Pulses): “When the qi of the primordial 
spirit [yuan shen] has not yet been experienced, the idea is to perceive the 
‘one thing’ that is like a great weight dropping directly down into the tan- 
tien to begin the completion of the Elixir. Afterward continue breathing 
and let it join naturally, yet constantly be mindful of it and not for a moment 
let it go. This is the true meaning of ‘one hundred days of spiritual 
groundwork,’ which is just a term for the art of perfecting the Elixir. One 
hundred days is only an approximate number.” 

Recitation refers to memorizing the text and chanting every morning 
before the shrine of the Shang Ti, the Jade Emperor. For those with an 
inclination toward the ritual aspects of self-cultivation, the proper manner 
of performing the ritual is to place a likeness of the Jade Emperor or the 
Three Pure Ones in or above the center and back of a shrine table. Place lit 
candles and flowers to each side of an incense burner. In front of the 
incense burner place three small cups, offering tea, cooked rice, and fruit or 
vegetables in each of the cups, respectively. Make sure the area you recite 
in is quiet and clean. Place three lit pieces of incense in the burner. Bow 
three times, touching your head to the floor, each time reciting, “Praise to 
the Heavenly Ruler, the Jade Emperor, Highest Sovereign of heaven and all 
immortals.” When your head is touching the floor during each bow, 
mentally offer the flowers, candles, tea, rice, vegetables, and incense to the 
Jade Emperor, visualizing yourself before him in his heavenly palace. Offer 
these things in hopes of receiving an auspicious response to the recitation of 
his scripture. During the entire ritual, keep a reverent and quiet mind. When 
done reciting, bow three more times. Finally, light three more pieces of 


incense and place them out-doors either in a burner or in the ground. Bow 
three times at the conclusion of each recitation. 

Further discussion on recitation and memorization is provided in the 
commentary on the last line of the text (see page 151). 

Shang Ti is a reference to both the Jade Emperor and his entire court of 
celestial beings. When they witness the monk’s sincere practice and 
devotion to the attainment of the Way, they are moved to lend spiritual aid 
to the future immortal. In Taoism there is a saying that relates to this: 
“When a person finds the Way, heaven is gentle. When the Way is not 
found, earth is harsh.” 

Then in one year you will soar as an immortal: The Taoist believes that it 
takes a human being about one year to enter this earthly realm and that it 
should take no longer to become an immortal, as both are just a 
transformation and birthing process. Another interpretation of this line is, 
“In one year an ascending immortal will appear.” A spirit guide will come 
to aid the cultivator at a certain stage in his development in order to help 
him past some very formidable obstacles. 

In more practical terms, this verse is more likely a reference to the notion 
that it is the shen that is released from the physical body. Since the shen 
retains the image of the body, exactly as in the dream state, it only appears 
to be flying. Actual physical flight is an entirely different subject in Taoism, 
as there appear to be two distinct beliefs. Some accept only that it is the 
shen that is released and thus flies. Others accept the fact that it is the 
physical body that flies. We also find this idea in Buddhism, where rsi 
(immortals) are classified into five types: Heavenly Immortals, Earth- 
Wandering Immortals, Spirit Immortals, Sky-Flying Immortals, and Ghost 
Immortals. 

Flying or soaring, however, is an incidental word here in comparison to 
the word immortal (hsien jen). The term has such wide usage in Taoism that 
it is difficult to assign to it a particular meaning. It has been used 
posthumously for many sages and yogis, and is awarded as an honorific to 
those of old age. But no matter the usage, to be an immortal has always 
been the goal of Taoists. Whether immortal meant actual physical, flesh- 
and-blood transformation to eternal life, the immortality of the hun shen, or 
extraordinary long life, the idea of immortality permeates all of Taoism. 

Immortality is divided into three categories, or grades of 
accomplishment. According to Ko Hung, immortals of the highest grade 


can make their bodies ascend directly into the Void, and are then classified 
as heavenly immortals. Those of the middle grade retreat to the mountains 
to refine the Elixir even further, and are termed earthly immortals. The third 
type can be freed from the body only at death, yet the shen (spirit) remains 
intact, and they are called corpse-freed immortals. The highest grade 
becomes a heavenly official, the middle grade joins the earthly immortals 
on Mount K’un-lun, and the third grade enjoys longevity and te (virtue) on 
earth. Those who are destined to become heavenly immortals can achieve 
their aim even if serving in the military. Those who are to be earthly 
immortals can do so even if serving as government officials. The corpse- 
freed immortal, however, needs to first retreat to the mountains or a forest. 

The Immortal Classic (Hsien Ching) adds that heavenly immortals can 
make gold from cinnabar, the Elixir of Immortality. Earthly immortals can 
only make use of herbs, mushrooms, internal calisthenics (for example, t’ai 
chi ch’uan) and breathing exercises (such as tao yin and qigong). Those of 
the third grade can maintain themselves only through the ingestion of herbs. 
However, the only requirement for the attainment of immortality lies in the 
following processes: the treasuring of ching, the circulation of qi, and the 
taking of one crucial medicine (the Elixir), which is produced from the first 
two. The secret is knowing how to treasure the ching and how to circulate 
the qi. There are numerous methods for both, and you must be able to 
distinguish the profound from the shallow. 

Through purity the ching is treasured; through tranquillity the qi is 
circulated; through emptiness the shen is awakened. The ideas of purity, 
tranquillity, and emptiness are all within the mind. In Taoism the words 
bathing and washing are frequently used in reference to these three 
processes. Some later Taoists, especially those of the hygiene schools, 
adapted these two words in the names for specific exercises, but the 
meanings are quite different. 

Something should also be said about the differences in the terms 
immortality and enlightenment, as so many of us confuse the two or lump 
them into the same basket. The highest stage in Taoism is called kung hsin 
(Nature Void)—sunyata, in Buddhism. This stage ends in the fourth 
heavenly realm above Mount K’un-lun but is still in the realm of form, as it 
is only the nature of voidness, not voidness itself. This is the level of 
heavenly immortals and is indeed enlightenment (chio), but not the level 
that Buddha attained and called annutarasamyaksambodhi, which leads to 


nirvana, wherein all realms are surpassed and extinguished. Therefore, in 
the context of Buddhist and Taoist definitions of awakened, the terms 
enlightenment and immortality are not always identical. Even so, kung hsin 
is a very high state of attainment. Earthly immortals do attain a state of 
awakening (wu), but are limited to realizations of this realm of form and the 
unrealness of it. Corpse-freed immortals are not necessarily awakened but 
do acquire a great deal of wisdom. In brief, heavenly immortals are those 
who leave this earth and function somewhere within the Jade Emperor’s 
court, earthly immortals are usually referred to as True Men (Chen Jen), 
and corpse-freed immortals are those called Sages (Sheng). 

Another problem is the magician-alchemist Taoists who sought 
immortality only through the transmutation of base metals and herbs and 
other plants. It is not known if such formulas really existed or worked, and 
if so, I would be hard pressed to understand how awakening or 
enlightenment could be a direct effect of such formulas. During the Sung 
dynasty Ko Hung himself struggled with this question, and even though he 
attempted to find formulas for such processes, he could never afford to 
complete them or trust them. Chinese folklore and Taoist lore are filled with 
aphorisms alluding to the existence and usage of such formulas, as well as 
numerous accounts of alchemists who died after ingesting some of these 
formulas. 

As mentioned in chapter 2, becoming a heavenly immortal is not 
necessarily a process or effort of cultivation. Those who attain immortality 
do so through one of two ways. In the first, the alchemist cultivates the 
Elixir of Immortality and after ingestion is immediately transformed into an 
immortal. In the second method, a heavenly immortal confers the pill to a 
deserving mortal, who is then immediately transformed into a heavenly 
immortal. Taoism is filled with such stories, and has a long history of tales 
of even Hsi Wang Mu (Western Heavenly Mother), the sole keeper of the 
Peaches of Immortality, conferring her immortality fruit to deserving 
mortals. Conversely, all earthly and corpse-freed immortals had to apply 
self-effort, receiving no aid from accomplished immortals. 


4. The sages awaken through self-cultivation; Deep, profound, their 
practices require great effort. 


Even if you were born with many inherent spiritual psychic and spiritual 
abilities, you must still cultivate yourself or you will lose them. No one is 
exempt. Anybody seeking to be an immortal must undergo the spiritual 
work, which is very difficult. However, the difficulty is really in the 
repetition of practices. The text states that the work required is deep and 
profound, meaning that it must be investigated and well contemplated 
through both study and practice. You can’t just pick up a book on Taoism, 
read it, and think you’ve got it. You must study intensely every day. 
Without patient effort and diligent study you cannot accomplish true 
understanding. A Ch’an adage reflects this well: “Cultivation is like 
climbing up a hundred-foot greased pole; enlightenment is synonymous 
with reaching the top of the pole and then making a great leap upward.” 
Climbing the greased pole takes great effort, but leaping from it takes not 
only great courage, but wisdom as well. 

At first it may sound simple, but in actuality it is profoundly difficult. 
How many of us could apply ourselves to the required spiritual work for 
even one day, not to mention one hundred days? Very few, I think. How 
many could do it steadfastly for one hundred days, not to mention an entire 
lifetime? Even fewer, I’m sure. Most of us will simply give up after a little 
bit of suffering or inconvenience and fall back quickly into our mortal 
pleasures. 

Sometimes I think our modern society has redefined the term Three 
Treasures to mean “sex, drugs, and rock and roll.” Taoists have a saying: “It 
is easy to do bad, but most difficult to do good.” If someone says, “Hey, 
let’s go get a drink,” we follow without the least bit of resistance. However, 
if he or she said, “Hey, let’s go out and help the homeless,” we would think 
of many excuses not to. Attachment to the desire for acceptance has always 
been a human roadblock. The desire for acceptance is really nothing other 
than conformity, and Taoists have always sought to rid themselves of that 
trait. 

On a more humorous, yet still truthful, note, Master Liang’s teacher, 
Cheng Man-ch’ing, was said to possess Five Excellences: painting, 
medicine, calligraphy, poetry, and t’ai chi ch’uan. Master Liang claims that 
before he met his teacher, he also had five perfections: drinking, drugs, 
womanizing, gambling, and smoking. When at age forty-five he was told he 
had only two months to live, Liang took up t’ai chi ch’uan and outlived his 
teacher. Master Liang outlived all his teachers, passing away at 102 years of 


age. He always told people to give up their bad habits and renew 
themselves each and every day. 

The main problem is that people need a real reason, usually life 
threatening, to give up what they consider a pleasurable habit. People 
usually don’t change their modes of behavior without being forced into it. 
“To remove a mountain is easy, but to change a man’s temperament is most 
difficult,” goes one saying, and this is the reason why the sages awaken 
through self-cultivation. “Deep, profound, their practices require great 
effort,” continues the verse, because the practice is ultimately about the 
sages changing themselves. 

Even though this part of the text speaks of practice, it does not imply 
fanaticism or physical and mental exertion, which is the opposite extreme 
of being unmindful and slothful. The Middle Way (Chung Tao) is, in 
essence, “hitting the bull’s-eye.” Being extreme about anything only ends 
up in your being led off course. The Chinese adage “Home for one day, 
gone for three” means that it is better to practice every day for one hour 
than to practice for one full day and quit for three. 

In English the word practice carries two meanings: The first is something 
we do repeatedly to get better at it; the second is an occupation or a hobby. 
Taoist practice is like that of a doctor who performs what he knows in a 
repetitive manner. 

The first meaning implies too much stress on achieving goals, being 
competitive, and satisfying the ego, which equal aggression, a negative 
attribute for Taoists. The second meaning is more in keeping with the idea 
of wei wu wei (active nonaggression, or active noncontention). Simply use 
the knowledge at hand, practice it, and gradually perfection will be 
achieved without the ego of achieving. Chuang-tzu states, “Knowledge is 
unlimited,” so don’t think that you need to know everything before 
practicing—no one can. Success is in the doing, not in the procrastinating. 

You must never shun either the study of your practice or the 
contemplative examination of it. Albert Einstein rightly said, “Practice 
without theory is blind; theory without practice is sterile.” The practice is 
arduous only in that it must be repetitive, day after day, night after night. 
With every success, continue to practice and keep refining. Unwavering 
practice is indeed most difficult. Your own sincerity will lead you to the 
right door. Simply endure the repetition, and then teachers, books, and 
experience all come about in due time. 


Another problem for us Westerners in particular is what Master Liang 
termed “Hippie-dippy Taoism,” wherein laziness and lack of ambition are 
justified with the sixties notion of wu wei. Nothing could be more 
erroneous. True Taoist practice takes great discipline, endurance, and 
patience. To simply lie back, sleep, cook rice, and call it wu wei is absurd. 


5. Fulfilling vows illumines the Heavens. 


It is said that “when you are in harmony with the Way, heaven is gentle.” To 
fulfill a vow means to eradicate greed. Some Taoists make a vow of 
poverty, silence, charity, service, celibacy, or practice. They fulfill a vow by 
making some sort of of sacrifice, thereby ridding the mind of greed. I’ve 
heard that the heavenly beings are said to get excited about those who 
undertake such tasks, because to them it means that someone down here on 
earth may join them in the future. They prepare by lighting up the various 
palaces in heaven so that the cultivator can find it. The I Ching says, “All 
things of this Earth are but archetypes in heaven.” If there is war on Earth, 
then the heavenly beings are fighting with heavenly demons, and so on. 

What I know is that fulfilling vows illumines your mind. There is a 
definite clarity and light that results from this. I once read a story about a 
monk who vowed to bow to the ground every three steps from temple to 
temple for three years so that he could transfer spiritual merit to his parents 
after their death. An onlooker asked the monk, “Why are you bowing like 
that?” 

The monk answered, “Because I’m grateful.” 

“Grateful for what?” the onlooker questioned. 

“Ultimately, nothing,” the monk responded, “but it is such a bright and 
wonderful state of mind.” 

If you understand this monk’s meaning, you will know why fulfilling 
vows illumines the heavens. 


6. Breathing nourishes youthfulness. 


This is so simple that it eludes discovery. In fact, it is so simple that unless 
someone tells you, you would never even think of it—and when someone 
tells you, it is difficult to believe. Chuang-tzu talked about it quite clearly, 
but everyone still runs around looking for that big secret. Lao-tzu told us 
not to leave our own houses, but off we go on a thousand-mile journey. The 


breath is mind; the mind is breath. Even many well-known Taoists “put legs 
on a snake” and make breathing techniques complicated and further confuse 
the issue by implying there is a secrecy in the technique. Not that all these 
techniques and teachers per se are wrong; some techniques are certainly 
useful in various situations. But to acquire and maintain youthfulness and 
tranquillity is really quite simple. 

First you need to understand the term natural breathing, which is not a 
method at all. The idea is to breathe as we did when we were babies. Lao- 
tzu’s question “Can you attain the pliability of a child?” is a reference to 
this subject. Lao-tzu also said, “The whole of cultivation is in subtraction, 
not addition.” Taoism focuses on reversal, restoration, and rejuvenation to 
that state when we were children, to youthfulness. 

When we are young our cheeks are reddened, joints are slightly bent, 
bones are soft, bodies are warm, and the breath is natural and concentrated 
in the abdomen. As we get older our cheeks pale, joints stiffen, bones 
become brittle, bodies chill, and the breath is concentrated in the chest. 
During the span of our lives our breath constantly rises upward, until at 
death the breath finds itself in the throat, not in the lower abdomen as it was 
during childhood. The Taoist seeks to reverse this trend and return to a more 
natural state of health and vitality. 

When a child breathes there are no thoughts of fixing the breath in the 
abdomen; the breath is there naturally. The child also breathes fully with the 
abdomen, meaning the entire stomach expands and contracts slightly so that 
it functions like a bellows or a balloon, not like those stomach pushers who 
just expand and contract the front of the stomach. This is only half 
breathing. The breath should be felt on the lower spine and on both sides of 
the lower abdomen as well. 

The big secret is really no secret at all. All that need be done is to focus 
the mind on the tan-t’ien, not the breath. The breath will follow the mind; 
mind does not follow the breath. 

To breathe naturally you must allow the breath to become deep, slow, and 
harmonious. This is something that cannot be forced by a technique. Picture 
your mind as a glass of dirty water. The more you agitate it, the cloudier it 
becomes. However, if you just let the glass sit, the debris will gradually 
filter to the bottom and the water will again be clear. Trying to make the 
breath deep, slow, and harmonious is like stirring the water. The breath 
cannot be natural because you are forcing it. But just by letting it go, it will 


relax of its own accord and become natural. How can you be natural? Calm 
the mind. First empty your mind, and don’t fill it with techniques and 
schemes. As the mind settles, so will the breath. Eventually, when the mind 
and breath settle, the breath will be almost undetectable, like Chuang-tzu’s 
“withered log and dead ashes” analogy. 

Yin Shih-tzu, a famous modern-day (1872 to 1954) Taoist, relates in his 
work, “When I left the breath alone to sink into the tan-t’ien of its own 
accord then the qi rose upward and circulated throughout all my limbs.” His 
only technique was simply “abiding by the tan-t’ien.” He focused his 
attention on the tan-t’ien, not his breath. The T’ai Chi Ch’uan Classics 
relates the same principle of not focusing on the breath, as that will result in 
obstructing the qi. 

Within Taoist works there are many techniques for breathing exercises, 
such as holding the breath, embryonic breath, reverse breath, and tortoise 
breath. All these exercises are valuable. However, natural breathing should 
be considered both the basis for and the culmination of all the techniques. 
Without acquiring natural breath, the other methods are merely fascinating 
techniques that lead nowhere, except to some psychological and, possibly, 
physical ills. The other methods become valuable only after you have 
experienced and can consciously control the circulation of gi, not before. As 
Master Liang related, “Don’t speak of defecation to a starving man; don’t 
speak of winter to the mayfly.” The first and biggest step is to acquire 
natural breath. Don’t bother with other forms of breathing until you’ve 
accomplished natural breathing. Don’t be like the man who lived during the 
Ming dynasty who bought a thousand books but could not read. 

Breathing is not a secret, or, if it is, then it is an “open secret.” Natural 
breathing occurs naturally, not by force or invention. Just feel and sense 
what is going on in your lower abdomen. Instantly, you will find that your 
breath followed your attention there. The more you pay attention to— 
sensing, observing, feeling—the lower abdomen, the deeper and more 
profound the breath will become. Just leave the breath alone; it will sink 
and develop of its own accord. The effort is simply keeping mentally 
focused on the lower abdomen, not on physically pushing the stomach in 
and out or bringing in great quantities of air. 


7. Departing from the Mysterious, entering the female... . 


This verse is taken from chapter 6 of the Tao Te Ching, where it states, “The 
Valley Spirit never dies, it is called the Mysterious Female. The gateway of 
the Mysterious Female is the source of Heaven and Earth. It has been with 
us constantly; use it as you will, it is never exhausted.” 

In the Recorded Sayings of Master Ta Ma it is said, “The Mysterious 
[hsuan] represents heaven, ching [essence], and the nose. The Female 
[p’in] represents earth, blood [qi], and the abdomen. Hsuan is the father of 
ching, and p’in is the mother of qi. So that which departs from the father is 
ching, that which enters the female is gi. Within each person there is the 
Mysterious Female. Everyone can create a spiritual embryo. The Valley 
Spirit refers to yang shen [pure spirit]; with just one drop of yang shen 
uniting with the ching and qi, the Spirit Embryo is born.” 

To paraphrase, by treasuring the ching, circulating the gi, and taking one 
crucial medicine, immortality is achieved. The crucial medicine is yang 
shen, or the Valley Spirit, as Lao-tzu puts it. But the big question is, What is 
yang shen? Really, there is no need to ask because it has been with you all 
the time. Nonetheless, until the ching is restored and the qi circulates, yang 
shen remains hidden and cannot form the Elixir of Immortality. But yang 
shen is like a spiritual sperm cell. From successfully transmuting ching and 
qi, a liquefied substance is formed during the nine revolutions of gi through 
the jenmo and tumo meridians of the body. This creates a substance called 
yang shen, and it attaches itself to the tan-t’ien, just as a sperm cell attaches 
to the female egg. 

Transmuting ching and qi is also like having a pot of water and a stove, 
but for one reason or another you never connected the two as being able to 
make steam. Making steam may have seemed like magic long ago when the 
process was first discovered. So too does creating a Spirit Embryo seem 
like magic to those who do not treasure ching and circulate the qi and 
cannot see them as components for immortality. 


[7.] . . . It appears to have perished, yet appears to exist. Unmovable, its 
origin is mysterious. 


This line refers to the Valley Spirit, or yang shen. We all have a sense that 
there is some spiritual aspect within us, yet we cannot touch it, smell it, hear 
it, taste it, or see it. We logically assume it doesn’t exist, yet because we 
sense it with our minds and hearts we believe that it does exist. A spiritual 


aspect is within each of us, and it is unchanging, is unmovable, and never 
dies. But as to where it comes from, even Lao-tzu admitted ignorance: “I do 
not know its origin,” he said, so he just made up the name Tao. 

This spiritual aspect is what the alchemists call the Spirit Embryo, a 
spiritual pregnancy of sorts. This embryo is also described by the earlier 
passage “Keep to nonbeing, yet hold on to being,” which is how the Taoist 
views this inner spiritual aspect of himself. Here the view is that it appears 
not to exist (in substance), yet simultaneously it does exist (in function). 

This is what Lu Szu-hsing meant in his appended verses, “Even if you 
are unable to make use of the substance [nonbeing], / You can certainly 
make use of the function [being]. Frequently both the substance and 
conditions / for the substance appear together, although / these are not 
always perceived as identical.” Substance means primal essence (Before 
Heaven, or pre-birth condition); function is the turbid ching (After Heaven, 
or postbirth condition). Substance creates the Spirit Embryo; function 
creates human life, but can be restored to form the Elixir and return to the 
primal essence. Sometimes the primal essence (Before Heaven) and the 
conditions for it (After Heaven) appear simultaneously—a living Spirit 
Embryo. 

Not always perceived as identical means that we are normally perplexed 
by the idea that the primordial essence (Before Heaven) and the turbid 
ching (After Heaven) are essentially identical. This means that the inner 
essence and the outer manifestation of all things are, in the end, identical. 
The leaves and branches of a tree are identical with “treeness.” We all have 
the medicine of immortality within us (the substance), yet we cannot see 
that our very existence is a manifestation of (the conditions) of immortality. 

Moreover, the accomplished adept, upon forming and realizing this 
embryo, understands that it was always there, eternal. Yet even with this 
knowledge and experience, the origin of it eludes him. This is like the 
discussion of which came first, the chicken or the egg. We can see the 
chicken, we can see the egg, we can even understand the transformation and 
impregnation, but we cannot know where any of it originated. Lao-tzu just 
called it Tao for lack of knowing what to call it. Buddha told us not to think 
about it, that beginnings and endings are the illusory nature of mind. 


8. Each person has Ching. 
The Shen unites with the Ching, 


The Shen unites with the Qi, 
The breath then unites with the true nature. 
Before you have attained this true nature, 
These terms appear to be fanciful exaggerations. 


Most of this has already been explained, except that the True Nature is a 
name for your primordial spirit (yuan shen) within the context of having 
attained immortality. Previous to this state you are not aware of your True 
Nature, which is why the text emphasizes that if you have not attained this 
True Nature, then all these words and names are nothing but fantasy and 
exaggerations. 

Uniting the breath with the True Nature is a state during meditation in 
which breath is no longer just a physical function. The mind moves the 
breath in such a subtle manner that it is almost imperceptible, yet the breath 
is much fuller. This is the very beginning of the creation of the Spirit 
Embryo (or Immortal Fetus) and the first stage in releasing the p’o spirit’s 
control over the physical body. Once this stage is experienced, there will be 
no more doubt about the shen or the existence of spiritual energies within 
yourself. Some works refer to this as the “one breath” (i qi) or Before 
Heaven breath, as it is the breath you possessed before you were born. 


9. The Shen is capable of entering stone; 
The Shen is capable of physical flight. 
Entering water it is not drowned; 
Entering fire it is not burned. 


In chapter 1 of Chuang-tzu we find a discussion between Chen Wu and Lien 
Shu about a man living on Ku She Mountain who had skin like ice and 
snow and was as gentle and innocent as a young girl. He did not eat any of 
the five grains, but drank wind and dew. He could climb upon clouds and 
mists, ride flying dragons, and wander beyond the four oceans. Chen Wu 
thought all this nonsense, but Lien Shu reprimanded him. Lien Shu 
explained that a man like the one on Ku She Mountain could not be harmed 
by anything, that even if floodwaters reached the sky, he would not be 
drowned. If all the metals and stone of the earth were melted by drought, he 
would not be burned. 


The underlying principle here is that an immortal has control over the 
five elements, rather than the elements controlling him. The shen in this 
passage is the mind, but in the state of an immortal the mind controls the 
body, or, in Taoist terms, the hun spirit has conquered the p’o spirit. In the 
mortal state the body, for the most part, controls the mind, which is to say 
that the p’o spirit overwhelmingly influences our actions. 


10. The Shen depends on life form; 
The Ching depends on sufficient Qi. 
If these are neither depleted nor injured 
The result will be youthfulness and longevity. 


Without a physical body in which the shen can unite with the ching and the 
qi, and without sufficient gi to unite with the ching, there could be no 
Immortal Fetus or Elixir of Immortality to give birth to. For this reason the 
hun and p’o need each other. The body is like the cauldron in which the 
mixture may be refined, but once complete, the shen no longer needs a life 
form. The key statement here is that if the ching and qi are not depleted or 
injured, then youthfulness and longevity will ensue. Longevity is important 
to the Taoist in that there will be added years in which to form the Elixir, 
and youthfulness will provide the vitality and stamina needed for the 
endeavor. Just to live a long time is of no value to the Taoist unless good 
health accompanies it. 


11. These three distinctions have one principle, Yet so subtle it cannot be 
heard. 


The three distinctions are ching, qi, and shen. The one principle is that 
through experiencing emptiness (Returning to the Void), immortality is 
achieved. But how would people ever know about it unless they were told? 
The formula is that subtle and abstruse. However, even if you hear it, there 
is no guarantee that you can make use of it, because first you must know 
how to treasure the ching correctly, how to circulate the qi correctly, and 
how to unite them with the shen. Once all this is accomplished, there is still 
the problem of refinement and transformation. It is no easy task. As Li 
Ching Yun (? to 1936), a Taoist reported to have lived 250 years, stated, 
“Forming the Elixir is easy in comparison to having first put an end to the 


Seven Emotions [Chi P’o].” These are some very subtle conditions to be 
mastered. 


12. Their meeting results in existence, 
Their parting results in nonexistence. 


When the Three Treasures come together we attain life; in their refinement 
and transformation we attain immortality. When they separate or become 
exhausted, we die. 

This line can also be interpreted to mean that when the hun and p’o unite 
there is life; when they separate each goes its own way and soon dies. 
Therefore, the Taoist seeks immortality in order to preserve the hun spirit, 
thus preventing the p’o spirit from becoming a demon or ghost and then 
having to undergo the long transmigration period of uniting the hun and p’o 
just to endure human suffering over again. 

This is also a reference to when the sun and moon unite in the Golden 
Court, or when the Green Dragon and White Tiger are sublimated in the 
cauldron, or when lead and mercury are transmuted into gold, or when yin 
and yang return to Tao. 


13. The seven apertures interpenetrate 
And each emits wisdom light. 


The seven apertures are the two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, and the mouth. 
(The nine openings consist of these in addition to the anal orifice and the 
genital orifice. The last two are not included here because they are to be 
closed off from any dissipation of energy.) The seven apertures are the 
holders of the six senses: sight, sound, smell, taste, touch, and thought. 
Each of these senses also has a consciousness, which can interpenetrate any 
of the others. The eyes can smell, the mouth can hear, the nose can feel, the 
mind can touch, and so on. Altogether there are eighteen sense realms: six 
sense organs, six sense consciousnesses, and the objects of the senses. It is 
only because of our discrimination between the senses and objects of sense 
and the attachment to the physical organs themselves that we cannot 
experience interpenetration of these consciousnesses. We, and we alone, 
have imprisoned ourselves within those sensations. The immortal is free of 
those discriminations and attachments, so can use any of those 
consciousnesses in whatever fashion is desired. 


The immortal’s mind clearly sees that these sense organs are all empty 
and can thus illuminate both the consciousnesses and the objects of those 
senses. This is the state of Nature Void discussed earlier. When you enter 
this state of Nature Void the seven apertures can emit light, or wisdom light, 
as it is properly called. To explain this phenomenon, all we must understand 
is what happens when we shut our eyes. Do colors appear? Of course they 
do. When we dream we also see colors and lights. Where do these colors 
and lights come from when we have closed off our organ of sight? From the 
consciousness of sight. When dreaming we may close off the sense organs, 
but the sense consciousnesses still function and thus produce objects of 
sense. Therefore, the immortal understands that not only are objects of the 
senses illusory, but that the organ and consciousness are also false. She is 
thus left with the experience of Nature Void. 

This is what Chuang Chou spoke about in chapter 2 of the Chuang-tzu. 
“I, Chuang Chou, dreamt once that I was a butterfly flitting about, going 
anywhere as I liked. I had no knowledge of a Chuang Chou. But suddenly I 
awoke and became the usual Chuang Chou again. Now, I don’t know 
whether it really was Chuang Chou dreaming he was a butterfly or that the 
butterfly is now dreaming to be Chuang Chou. I suppose there must be 
some distinction between this Chuang Chou and the butterfly, but this is 
what is meant when we say that things undergo transformation.” 

A butterfly is used in Taoism to symbolize the metamorphosis of a mortal 
being into an immortal being, just as a caterpillar transforms into a 
butterfly. Chuang Chou uses this story in a very clever manner, revealing 
that he underwent this transformation and realized that the consciousnesses 
of the senses were empty and false, as were the organs of sense and objects 
of sense. If those senses, in the organ state, consciousness state, or object 
State, were true and real, how could Chuang Chou not be aware of dreaming 
he was a butterfly, and likewise how could the butterfly be unaware of 
Chuang Chou? 

When you realize that these senses, their consciousnesses, and their 
objects are empty, the mind becomes very bright and light is actually 
emitted from each of the seven apertures. This is wisdom light, which 
comes from illuminating the true nature of the six senses. It is much like 
opening the curtain in the morning so that the light rushes in to fill the 
room. But in this case it is reversed, as the brightness of the mind shines 
outward. 


In meditation practice, many people experience seeing what seem like a 
thousand tiny lamps suspended inside the top of the head, along with an 
extreme sense of joy. This is neither enlightenment nor transformation. You 
should not attach to the experience. This light shining within the mind, 
however, is an indication of the existence of wisdom light. It cannot shine 
outward because there is still attachment to the physical body and its senses, 
and so it is contained within the body. 

This experience is the result of yang hou (advancing the yang), which is 
to say that the yang shen (positive vitality) has reached to the ni wan cavity. 
It is not, however, an indication of the Elixir having been formed. There is 
no need to attempt duplicating the experience; to do so will only result in 
becoming attached to joy (one of the seven p’o spirits) and will eventually 
bring about fanaticism and mental illness. Let it go; there is much work 
ahead. Progress by bringing the light into the Golden Court, letting it drop 
down into the tan-t’ien. When it does, there will be a sound like thunder, 
then the embryo can be formed. A physical sign that someone has reached 
this level is the left eye frequently remaining closed. This happens because 
of an unconscious desire to retain the light of the yang shen, preventing its 
outward dissipation through the eye. 

This point is what Taoists call “returning the light to reflect the 
illumination.” The light must continually be returned to oneself if the Elixir 
is to be obtained. If the light is continually emitted, it will exhaust itself. So, 
Taoists say, stop seeing by continually looking inward at the light and stop 
hearing by continually listening inward. Continue until emptiness is 
achieved, wherein there is no inward and no outward. This is Returning to 
the Void. 


14. The sacred sun and sacred moon 
Illuminate the Golden Court. 
One attainment is eternal attainment. 


The sacred sun represents the left eye and positive vitality (yang shen); the 
sacred moon represents the right eye and negative vitality (yin shen). The 
Golden Court is within the brain, and is usually called the Third Eye. There 
are about thirty-five names used in the various schools of Taoism to indicate 
the Golden Court, one of the most popular being Hsuan Kuan, the 
Mysterious Pass. 


This experience is much different from the previous one of wisdom light, 
as we now come to actual illumination. The difference is that the former is 
the illumination of the brain (the sixth sense organ) and the latter is the 
illumination of the mind consciousness itself. Not only is the mind’s sense 
organ perceived as empty and false, but also the mind consciousness and 
the sense objects of the mind are perceived this way. This is Entering the 
Void. Once this state is achieved it will remain with you forever, which is 
why the text adds, “One attainment is eternal attainment.” 

In early Taoism, before the Ch’in and Wei dynasties, the sacred sun and 
moon were normally referred to as Green Dragon, White Tiger. This was a 
reference to yang shen and yin shen, the qi rising along the left and right 
side of the spine, respectively. However, it is the harmonizing of these two 
within the Hsuan Kuan that brings about true illumination, and when they 
return to the tan-t’ien together they form the Elixir. 

The Hsuan Kuan (Mysterious Pass) is also called the Original Cavity or 
the Golden Court. Whether Taoism speaks of internal spiritual alchemy or 
sexual practices it is this cavity that must be opened and infused with the 
transmuted Three Treasures. In both cases opening this cavity causes a flash 
of light, or, as Taoists like to describe it, a flash of lightning that opens the 
rain clouds. Other schools of Taoism use this analogy: When the Green 
Dragon (ching) is absorbed into the cauldron (Hsuan Kuan) along with the 
transmuted qi (White Tiger), the Elixir will form. 

When the yang shen and yin shen are separated, the yang shen causes the 
spirit to leave the body—which is a great experience, but also dangerous. If 
the spirit does not return quickly, it may become attached to heavenly sights 
and not continue the work of forming the Immortal Fetus. This is referred to 
as “riding on dragons and/or storks,” “wandering about the sun.” or 
“dancing on the moon.” The yin shen will also cause the spirit to leave the 
body, but will find itself in the ghostly and demonic realms. In either case 
these stages should be left behind so that you can continue with the 
transformational process. The Immortal Fetus develops only after the yang 
shen and yin shen have been harmonized and congealed into the Elixir 
within the tan-t’ien. Once this is accomplished, the adept, like the Jade 
Emperor, proceeds to become a Golden Immortal. (A Golden Immortal is 
an immortal of immortals, kind of like the king of immortals. His spiritual 
skills are not any greater, but his power and command of the immortal 
paradises reign supreme.) 


15. The body will naturally become weightless. 
When the supreme harmony is replete, 
The bone fragments become like winter jade. 


There are numerous stories about Taoist immortals whose bodies were so 
light that they never left footprints. A Buddhist lohan (arhat) is said to have 
this same ability; even insects under his feet will not be killed. Why the 
body becomes weightless is a very important question. To answer it we 
must examine why human beings are heavy, or subject to gravity. The first 
reason, obviously, is our stomachs. The Chinese say that the root of human 
suffering is the stomach. We work to fill it with foods that delight the eye 
and palate. We even kill other creatures for the sake of our stomachs. The 
tortoise, a symbol of longevity, lives a long time because it eats very little 
and does not crave delicacies. 

To make matters worse, the food we put in our stomachs causes many 
illnesses, even death in some cases. Since the food we ingest sits in our 
intestines, stomach, and bowels, many toxins are formed. Taoists say, “One 
fart is worth one gold bar to an old man,” because poison has left the body. 
We may or may not wish to accept this, but it is thought that cancer is a 
direct result of eating meat—not that the meat is necessarily bad, but rather 
that the spirit of the animal seeks revenge on the person who ate it by eating 
its way out of the person’s stomach. This is the karma of “You kill me, I kill 
you.” Another problem is that tension, fear, and anxiety usually first strike 
the stomach and the viscera surrounding it, creating many illnesses and 
diseases. 

In Taoist thought, the p’o (earthly spirit) resides over the physical body, 
and the nature of p’o is to descend, not ascend. Whatever keeps the body 
heavy and subject to gravity is supported by the p’o. The hun (heavenly 
Spirit) resides over the spiritual body. Its nature is to ascend and not 
descend, and whatever causes the body to be light and not subject to gravity 
is supported by the hun. When the Golden Court is illuminated by the 
sacred sun and moon, the hun then rules over the p’o. The physical body 
naturally becomes lighter and not subject to gravity. 

The new immortal can now begin living off the wind and dew for 
nourishment, not food, and especially not grains and meats, which only 
make the p’o stronger. For this reason Taoists in their initial training usually 
subsist on a pure vegetarian diet and/or herbal remedies. Not all Taoist 


recluses and sects, however, follow this practice. Some believe that small 
amounts of grain and meats eaten periodically keep the body strong and 
help in the difficult work of cultivation. Moderation is the key here, not 
abstinence. 

In Ts’ao Chih’s Resolution of Doubts he writes, “I long thought and 
spoke out against the methods of the alchemical process, claiming they 
were no more than empty teachings meant to fool the unenlightened. 
However, I once watched my father put them to test, first by separating Tso- 
tzu from another man, not allowing Tso-tz’u to eat any starches for an 
entire month. His complexion and vitality improved greatly, and he claimed 
he could easily refrain from eating normal foods for fifty years if he chose 
to. So how could I continue to harbor my doubts?” 

As we now know, removing starches from one’s diet has remarkable 
beneficial health effects. In Taoism there is a long-standing claim that the 
reason people feel so heavy and lack agility is because of starches, 
primarily those contained in grains. Taoists also believe this is why people 
cannot levitate or fly. 

I wish to tell a story that will hopefully help illustrate this claim. When I 
was living in the monastery, a disciple of a Taiwanese kung fu master came 
to visit. This disciple’s teacher and my teacher were well acquainted. One 
evening this disciple told us that he had secretly witnessed his teacher walk 
up to a twenty-four-foot fence at the rear of the monastery and with one 
leap clear the fence and land softly on the other side. Admittedly, we all 
thought this was a vain attempt to aggrandize his teacher. Some of the 
students then asked our teacher what he thought of this disciple’s account. 
The answer was surprising. Our teacher adamantly claimed that this was 
absolutely true and that he had seen the kung fu master do it several times. 
When asked how this was possible our teacher said, “Well, the first thing 
was he never ate grains.” 

Not eating grains or allowing starches into our diet is very difficult to put 
into long-term practice. I have noticed over the years that many teachers, 
especially Asian ones, passed away from intestinal disorders that were 
primarily caused by their adherence to eating white rice. To most Asians 
white rice is preferable to brown rice because brown rice is thought to be 
“dirty,” was once the rice of poor people, and has little flavor. However, 
because the husk is removed from white rice, it is very glutinous, and it has 
a tendency to build up residue within the intestines and cause serious 


blockages. Eating white rice is not necessarily bad, but one needs to 
counteract it with fiber in order to keep the intestines clear of its glutinous 
buildup. 

Immortals, according to Taoist works, never eat starches; to do so not 
only harms their ability to stay immortal, but also prevents their physical 
bodies from experiencing lightness and agility. 

When the supreme harmony is replete means that when the yin shen and 
yang shen exist in union within one, the result is supreme harmony, t’ai ho, 
which literally translates as the “highest union.” This union of yin shen and 
yang shen is the Elixir of Immortality. The Elixir is refined more and more, 
just as steel is refined over and over to improve its quality. Through 
refinement the Elixir becomes ever more replete. 

The bone fragments will become like winter jade. Winter jade is white 
jade, or, as Taoists like to think of it, dragon ching. In both Taoist and 
Buddhist beliefs this winter jade is called she-li, which comes from the 
Sanskrit word sarira. She-li is considered to be physical evidence of a true 
immortal, or lohan. It is supposedly the transformation of bone into marrow 
and then into a vajra (a diamondlike or indestructible substance). Immortals 
have permeated their bones with qi; thus, the marrow becomes pure and 
light, much like that of birds or cats. Watch a cat jump and you’ll 
understand how light the bones must be. After their departure from the 
world, many sages were cremated, and pieces of these winter jade—like 
bone fragments were found among the ashes. These fragments were then 
treasured as holy relics. 


16. Acquiring the Elixir results in immortality, 
Not acquiring it results in extinction. 


This is an obvious statement to exhort the cultivator into remembering the 
fundamental purpose: to acquire the Elixir. If the Elixir is not acquired, he 
will undergo a common death, which is the result of separation of hun and 


p’o. 


17. The Elixir is within yourself, 
It is not white and not green. 


Again, the text is reminding the cultivator that the alchemy for attaining the 
Elixir of Immortality is inside oneself and there is no point in looking 


externally for some magic pill. Not white and not green is a reference to 
physical substances such as cinnabar and gold, mercury and lead, which 
some alchemists consider the basis for the Pill of Immortality. 

In his appended verses Lu Szu-hsing writes, “The Elixir is called Green 
Dragon and White Tiger; / The Elixir is the nature of no-nature, / Emptiness 
of nonemptiness.” His point here is that nature and no-nature, emptiness 
and nonemptiness, are called Green Dragon and White Tiger. Dragons and 
tigers, green and white, are just images of the Elixir. The images are used 
because the true Elixir—nature and no-nature, emptiness and nonemptiness 
—is imageless. Green dragons and white tigers are just expedient symbols 
used by the Taoist adept before realizing the true Elixir. 

Lu also writes, “The two images of the dragon and tiger are unified 
through Qi [breath]; Chaos blending as One.” The dragon and tiger are also 
symbols of yin and yang. When true breath (i gi) is achieved in meditation, 
the yin and yang are unified. Chaos is a term for the primal conditions of 
yin and yang, before their separation. To return to this primal condition is 
the nature of no-nature and emptiness of nonemptiness, the One. 


18. Recite and hold ten thousand times. 
These are the subtle principles of self-illumination. 


Recite and hold means that you can repeat the entire text by memory 
instead of just reading it. In our modern society we don’t accentuate 
training the memory, choosing to let computers and calculators store our 
information for us. This is a great loss. Computers and calculators are 
inventions that were designed originally to imitate the mind, but what they 
really do is weaken the mind, as the mind is like a muscle and needs 
exercise. In Taoism, as well as in Buddhism, memorization of sacred texts 
and chants is a fundamental practice of self-illumination. 

Once a text is memorized it becomes part of the cultivator, a sealing in of 
wisdom, influencing his thoughts and actions so that the goal of self- 
illumination can be reached more expediently. It also helps in providing 
wisdom to draw from in the face of obstacles. The idea and practice of mind 
seal begins with the ability to memorize the tenets and processes for 
attainment. 

However, Lu Szu-hsing also says, “It is not possible to acquire the eternal 
just through / invocation.” Reciting this scripture, no matter how many 


times, will be useless unless we cultivate and attain the Elixir—emptiness 
of nonemptiness, nature of no-nature. Recitation or chanting is a practice of 
mindfulness, and mindfulness is the groundwork for tranquillity and purity. 


All of the above verses refer to the principles for the attainment of self- 
illumination. Each verse requires much learning and must be developed 
through intuitive understanding, for the teachings are subtle and mystical. 
This intuitive understanding can come only from practice and study. As the 
text states, “The sages awaken through self-cultivation; / Deep, profound, 
their practices require great effort.” 


One of the real difficulties in providing clear explanations of The Jade 
Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic is that the verses of the text were written 
within the framework of mystical experience. The language of the mystic is 
very difficult to adapt into everyday language, for the very nature of 
mystical experience is beyond mundane experiences and language. In the 
next chapter I supplement this text with a translation of the Three Treasures 
of Immortality. This discourse contains various verses from accomplished 
Tao Shih (Taoist masters) of the past and reveals a great deal about Taoist 
thought, especially in connection with The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal 
Classic. The Three Treasures offer a more practical, earthly approach to the 
subject, as opposed to the Jade Emperor’s more metaphysical language. The 
following translation repeats many of the concepts presented in the Jade 
Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic, in what I hope will be more concrete terms. 
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THE THREE TREASURES OF 
IMMORTALITY 


The last discourse of this book is a translation from Hsien Tao Ching Tso 


Ching (The Way of Immortals Tranquil Sitting Classic), compiled by T’ien 
Hsin Chien. The book itself gives no date of publication or publisher, but 
this is not uncommon with Chinese books. It is likely that the copy I 
purchased was but a duplication of the original and sold without due 
recognition to the original publisher, also not uncommon in the Chinese 
book trade. There is little information about T’ien Hsin Chien, as the book 
itself offers no biography of him. From the many works of the various 
Taoist sects included in this rather large compilation, five-hundred-plus 
pages, we can deduce that he had access to the Tao Tsang (the Taoist 
Canon), and that would most likely mean he was a Taoist priest of the 
Dragon Gate sect from White Cloud Monastery in Beijing, where the Taoist 
Canon was stored. Since the Taoist Canon is a relatively new organization 
of Taoist writings, T’ien Hsin Chien would have lived sometime during our 
present era. In addition, the usage of the term gigong helps date the 
compilation, because the term is less than 125 years old. 

The entire book presents teachings of various sects of Taoism, such as 
Complete Reality, Dragon Gate, Golden Elixir, Hua Shan, Mao Shan, and 
Cheng I, and covers many subjects such as Tao Yin, herbalism, meditation, 
alchemy, breathing, and immortality. In general it is a very extensive and 
wonderful record of Taoist approaches for attaining immortality. 

Contained within this work is a chapter on the Three Treasures, which 
was taken from the records of the Dragon Gate (Lung Men) sect of Taoism. 
The piece is a collection of aphorisms and quotes from various Taoist 
scriptures and masters. Since I found this work complementary to the Jade 


Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic I have included it here. It contains an 
abundance of Taoist terminology, so you will find commentary to help 
make these concepts and terms clearer. 

The manner in which I came across this text is quite interesting. Visiting 
Taipei, Taiwan, in 1986 I came across a small bookshop while I was 
looking for an herbal store. In the very back portion of the shop, past the 
hoards of men’s magazines that fill most Asian bookshops, there was one 
small bookcase containing works on Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism. 
As I thumbed my way through the few Taoist books, my attention was 
drawn to a more contemporary meditation work by Nan Huai Chin. As I 
paged through the book an elderly Chinese man standing nearby noticed 
this round-eyed foreigner and asked politely if I was able to read Chinese. 
After I made a humble explanation of how I had a limited ability to read 
Taoist and Buddhists books, he motioned for me to come over to another 
bookcase. He withdrew a larger book and handed it to me, saying, “This 
book has more of what you are looking for.” It surprised me that he deduced 
what I was looking for. The book he handed me was T’ien Hsin Chien’s, 
and as I leafed through it I was delighted to find that it was what I was 
looking for. The old man smiled and acknowledged his pleasure in being 
able to find the book for me. I thanked him and offered to take him to lunch 
next door at a noodle shop, but he refused, claiming a prior engagement. 

Before I left he said, almost in a whisper, “I think you have a good 
teacher. May I ask his name?” I told him that I was a student of Master T. T. 
Liang, who used to live in Taipei but now lived in America. He drew back 
with an open mouth and a big smile. “Oh, my goodness. You are Mr. Olson. 
I thought I recognized you from your book [Imagination Becomes Reality], 
but I was not sure. Please give my kind regards to the old immortal for me. 
I am a former student of his, Wei-hsien. I studied with him for nearly three 
years at his home, along with the sword teacher Li Jin-fei.” He then 
changed his plans and we sat eating noodles, drinking green tea, and talking 
about our teacher and Taoism for the rest of the afternoon and into the 
evening. 

When I returned home I told my teacher about meeting his former 
student and about the book he recommended. Liang smiled broadly and 
said, “This is incredible. You travel halfway around the world and meet my 
old student. Did he tell you he was a Taoist priest?” 


“No, he didn’t mention it at all,’ I responded. Liang laughed, saying, 
“No, he never talks about himself like that. But really he is a good Taoist 
and has had many good teachers. He studied with Taoist Master Liu. I was a 
disciple of Liu, and that is how Wei-hsien and I first met. Many years ago 
Liu also gave me a copy of this book, but I have since lost it. But now it has 
returned to me—thank you. There are many good secrets in this book, but 
only I can understand them, not you.” For years we battled affectionately 
over possession of the book. 


“The Three Treasures of Immortality” 
from the Hsien Tao Ching Tso Ching by T’ien Hsin Chien 


Ching, qi, and shen activate the human being. If they are not depleted they will work 
intrinsically to produce the substances needed to remain youthful. The ancients have stated, 
“Heaven has three treasures—the sun, moon, and stars. Mankind has three treasures— 
ching, qi, and shen.” 


The Three Treasures are actually what give a person a body that moves, 
breathes, and thinks. The goal of all Taoist cultivators is to bring these three 
aspects or energies to function at their fullest potential. 


The ching within the human body is an abstract and subtle substance. There are various, 
broad definitions of ching that describe the particular chings within the human body, such 
as the chings of the Five Viscera [Wu Tsang]. There are even more specific definitions that 
describe the chings of the reproductive system. 


The Five Viscera are the heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, and stomach. The 
reproductive chings are the sexual fluids produced in males and females; 
the more abstract and subtle aspects of ching are seen in sexual energy. 


The restored ching is defined as Hsien T’ien (Before Heaven) and Hou T’ien (After 
Heaven). You receive the ching of Before Heaven from your parents. In the Ling Shu Ching 
(Divine Pivot Classic) chapter on meridians and pulses, it says: “A person’s life begins 
with a ching that is initially intact.” 


Each of us inherits a certain degree of ching from our parents when we are 
born (this is called Before Heaven Ching, or Prebirth Energy), and for the 
most part it is intact. After Heaven Ching (After-Birth Energy) is the sexual 
energy we personally cultivate, or in some cases destroy. 

The After Heaven Ching comes about during the transformation of birth, 
which then creates the need to eat and drink. The Su Wen Ching (Plain 


Questions Classic), in an attached treatise on meridians and pulses, says: 
“When you eat food, some of the nutrients enter the bone. The excess 
nutrients overflow the pulses. When you drink, the nutrients go to the 
stomach. But the excess liquid causes the ching and qi to be in surplus and 
so dissipation occurs.” This describes the After Heaven Ching. It is only 
when the After Heaven and Before Heaven Chings assist each other that 
there can be harmony within the body. 


When we are born the need for nourishment arises, and as infants we 
depend on three forms: saliva, mother’s milk, and air. As we grow a little 
older we begin ingesting more solid foods and become less dependent on 
saliva and mother’s milk. The reason that our ching is initially intact is 
precisely because in infancy we need only the nourishments of saliva, 
mother’s milk, and air. Immortals come to live off air and saliva (wind and 
dew), and mother’s milk is replaced by the refined ching permeating the 
body. The initial need for and activity of eating solid food marks the 
beginning of the aging process and the destruction of ching. 

The nutrients of food strengthen our bones, but the excess causes the 
overflow in the blood and qi, making us tired after we eat and causing 
sluggishness and the need to defecate. The nutrients of liquids strengthen 
the stomach, but this causes the ching and qi to be in excess, making us too 
energetic after we drink, and encouraging the need to dissipate that excess 
energy and to urinate. 

As we grow older the destructive cycle of eating in excess hurts the ching 
of our Five Viscera and reproductive substances, and we damage the ching. 
We then take liquids in excess and create the energy for dissipation of ching 
and qi, and we damage both of these energies. Likewise, when we dissipate 
the ching and qi we again grow tried and sluggish. After years of going 
through this cycle, our bodies grow ever weaker and more sluggish, with 
the bones become increasingly more brittle and all the organs beginning to 
malfunction. 

Taoists discovered long ago that maintaining youthfulness, health, and 
even becoming an immortal depends greatly on imitating the conditions of 
an infant. Hence, we find immortals using Taoist alchemical processes to 
sustain themselves on air (qi), saliva, and refined reproductive essences 
(ching). Looking at Taoist internal alchemy practices, we find that these are 
really directed at undoing the damage of the ching and qi created at the time 


we began taking food and processing the excesses through defecation and 
urination. The practices also seek to reverse the later damages we created 
through life’s physical and mental stresses and through excessive and 
undisciplined sexual dissipation. 

Last, when we create the condition for our After Heaven Ching and 
Before Heaven Ching to be in harmony and to assist each other, we are 
initiating the alchemical process within ourselves for producing the Elixir 
of Immortality. This means that we cultivate our ching energy to the point 
of bringing it back to the condition it was originally in; hence, the word, 
restoration is used repeatedly in Taoism alchemy. 


The qi completes the human body, being the primal substance and function of life itself. 
Everyone has primal (yuan) qi, also called “true qi.” There are also qi of the viscera and 
bowels, gi of the meridians, ancestral qi, cultivated qi, protective qi, and so on. But the 
most important qi is that of your nature (hsing qi). In the Bright Peak Record it says, “A 
person’s life is totally dependent upon his nature qi.” 


Qi is what gives us life, animates us, causes our blood to flow, and activates 
the organs. Primal qi is what we acquire at the moment of our conception 
and permeates us as a fetus; thus it is called true qi. It is precisely this qi 
that immortals revert to and make use of. When we are born the qi of the 
Five Viscera and bowels, the qi of the meridians, and our inherited qi 
(ancestral qi) all become active. Cultivated qi and protective qi are what we 
accumulate through our activities in life. This cultivated qi can be 
accumulated through various means, such as exercise, nourishment, and the 
regimens of the Nourishing Life Arts. Protective gi guards us from injury, 
disease, and illness. But the most important qi is nature qi, and this is both 
inherited and cultivated. We are bom with certain temperaments, 
characteristics, and tendencies—this is nature qi. Some of us are born 
intelligent and bright; some of us are born dull and ill; some of us are born 
compassionate and perceptive; some of us are born cruel and devious; and 
some of us are born inclined toward longevity and others toward a short life 
span. All these are due to our nature gi. Nature gi, however, is not a fixed 
thing. Anyone can become immortal, no matter what her nature qi. It is 
purely a question of cultivation. 


The shen, unified with ching and qi, becomes a single substance that initiates the activity of 
life. The Ling Shu Ching states, “Both essences [ching and qi] when unified are called 
shen.” In the chapter “The Man of Harmony Retreats to the Valley,” it also says, “The shen 
resembles a mountain stream of ching and qi.” The Ta Ping Ching (Great Equaling Classic) 


says, “Humans have ching and gi, which results in their obtaining the shen; if the ching and 
qi disperse this will cause the shen to perish.” 


When we are first conceived in our mother’s womb the essences of ching 
and qi come together as a single substance, like the sperm and egg joining. 
This attracts a spirit (the shen), and life is then activated. Thus, it is said that 
when the ching and qi unite they become a consciousness or living spirit. 
Likewise, when the ching and qi disperse at death, the shen (spirit and 
consciousness) perishes. 


The average person considers that he has only one type of active thinking consciousness. 
Yet if he could restore the shen within, he would perceive that this is perfection and that it 
is the central substance of human life. This is exactly what the Ling Shu Ching, in the 
chapter “Restoring Ching to Transform the Qi,” means when it states, “Those who acquire 
this shen flourish; those who lose this shen perish.” 


This is an essential point to understand when examining processes of 
immortality. The point being made here is that mortals, or average people, 
are attached to the rational mind that drifts about aimlessly, reacting to the 
experiences of the five senses (sight, sound, smell, touch, and mental 
perceptions). However, when the shen (spirit) is completely restored, one 
experiences perfection of consciousness, will awaken to the illusory aspects 
of the five senses, and will understand that shen is the core of all human life 
and existence. With shen we exist; without it we die. When the shen is fully 
restored to its original nature, we can become immortal. 


The emphasis of Tao Kung (Skills of the Way) lies in the refinement of shen, the 
penetration of shen, and the guarding of shen. These three practices are of the utmost 
importance. 


Tao Kung is another term for Nourishing Life Arts. Refinement of shen is 
contained within the practices of meditation that lead to tranquillity. These 
practices focus the shen, and the more focused it becomes, the more refined, 
subtle, profound, delicate, and abstruse it will be. 

Penetration of shen is part of the practices of creating the Immortal Fetus 
and the methods of being able to perceive all internal body functions, 
internal qi, and internal spirits clearly. Thus, the spirit can penetrate through 
the mask of the Five Senses. 

Guarding the shen is the practice of cultivation and keeping the mind in a 
state of tranquillity (Returning to the Void) so that nothing can enter that 
will cause harm to the shen. 


Many ask how the ching, qi, and shen relate to one another. The Su Wen Ching states: 
“Within the ching the qi is produced; within the qi the shen is produced.” The Liu Ching 
(Classification Classic) states: “Perfecting the ching results in perfecting the qi; the 
perfecting of qi results in the perfecting of shen.” 


From making our ching strong, the qi will likewise be strengthened, and 
when this occurs our shen naturally becomes stronger. We can see this even 
on the most basic of levels. If we look at an athlete, we first see someone 
who must develop her body (ching), then build up her energy or power (qi), 
and finally hone her skills and concentration (shen). To a Taoist the 
alchemical process is not much different from this. 


The ancient Taoist masters originally transmitted these principles in their treatises so as to 
make clear that “the refinement of ching results in the transformation of gi; the refinement 
of qi results in the transformation of shen; the refinement of shen results in the Return to 
the Void.” The Void here means the spiritual heaven of no-nothingness. Additionally, “the 
accumulation of shen produces qi and the accumulation of qi produces ching.” 


Refinement of the ching has two primary methods: celibacy and sexual 
disciplines. In both cases the qi is transformed, meaning it is made active 
and substantial. When the gi is in the condition of being active and 
substantial, it can be refined (through Nourishing Life Arts) and thus cause 
the transformation of the shen (to become fully conscious and awakened). 
When the shen has been fully awakened, it is refined through Returning to 
the Void (entering perfect tranquillity). Then, in reversal, the refined shen 
attracts more qi and strengthens the ching. With the Three Treasures now 
complete, immortality ensues. 


From the perspective of Tao Kung, the refinement of ching, the production of gi, and 
nourishing the shen all strengthen the body. To the novice this is the most important 
principle. 


The most important aspect of cultivating is developing the three types of 
training. First, develop your practice for refining the ching. Second, develop 
your practice for producing qi. Third, maintain these two practices so that 
the shen can be nourished. All beginners or novices must follow this 
procedure. It is, and always has been, important for beginners not to 
overlook the refinement of ching and just focus on the production of qi. 
Both must be dealt with, but the refinement of ching is more significant, for 
without it the gi cannot be transformed. 


Ching: The First Treasure 


The character for ching [essence] has the idiom mi [rice] along the left side, which is 
associated with plant seeds. On the right side ching, or greenness and the easterly direction, 
which are associations of wood. Plants and wood, like food and drink, can be seen in terms 
of an inner essence and an outer manifestation. Ching is the human body’s treasure. 


The character for ching was described in detail in the previous chapter. The 
reason ching is associated with the idea of seeds is that in the spiritual or 
heavenly sense, the seed is the drop of yang shen deposited in the tan-t’ien 
that creates the Immortal Fetus (spiritual pregnancy). In the earthly sense, 
seeds are the origin of all plants, and thus provide food (nature’s 
pregnancy). In the human sense, seeds refer to the semen of the male and 
the eggs of the female, and thus produce life (physical pregnancy). 


Plants and wood are born of water, which normally peaks during the interim period of tzu 
[the third watch: 11:00 P.M. to 1:00 A.M.]. Tzu is associated with water and the kidneys; the 
kidneys are considered the Water Treasury. Tzu is positioned in the northern direction. 
Therefore, these are born out of the tzu position. 


The Taoist believes that most plants begin their initial sprouting during the 
peak yin hours of 11:00 p.m. and 1:00 a.m. This third watch is one of two 
times (the other is during the peak yang hours of 5:00 and 7:00 A.M.). that 
are optimum for the practice of meditation and Nourishing Life Arts, as 
well as for sexual activity. 

The Taoists believe that sexual energy (ching) originates in the kidneys— 
during these hours ching can best be restored and accumulated. Blood, 
semen, sexual secretions, and all other body fluids are of the element of 
water. Therefore, the kidneys and ching can be greatly strengthened during 
this time. 


You must repair the damage food causes to the ching. Daily you must repair and nourish 
each of the nine openings, as they become damaged by food. 


The nine openings are the anus, genitals, mouth, nostrils, ears, and eyes. 
Each of these is damaged by food because each become strained by the 
internal processing of the food, by ingesting the wrong foods, or from 
overeating. Foods also damage these openings when taken during the 
evening hours. A Chinese belief is that animals like eating early in the 
morning, spiritual beings at midday, and ghosts and demons at night. 


Therefore, if you don’t wish to share food with ghosts and demons, you 
should eat at midday. 


Those who either diminish their ching or lose their ching through involuntary emissions 
damage both the shen and the qi, and the spirit of vitality becomes unrestorable. 


Diminishing the ching hurts not only your body, but qi and shen as well. 
Males diminish their ching through excessive dissipation of their semen. 
Women diminish their ching through excessive sexual intercourse. Female 
secretions are limitless, whereas male secretions are limited. 

The worst damage from dissipation happens through involuntary 
emissions, especially those occurring during sleep. Because this type of 
dissipation is precipitated by sexual sprites during your sleep, it hurts your 
shen the most. Sexual sprites feed off your Three Treasures to strengthen 
themselves, and in doing so deplete your strength. 


The secretions are transmuted into blood, dwelling in the Red Palace [heart]; the blood 
transmutes into ching, dwelling in the Life Gate [two kidneys]; ching then transmutes into 
heat, dwelling in the Ocean of Qi [lower abdomen]; the qi then relies on this warm energy 
to transmute itself into shen; and the shen depends on this energy to transmute itself back to 
its primal condition, yuan shen. 


Your sexual secretions (semen for males and vaginal fluids for females), 
when processed correctly (retention by males and absorption by females), 
will enter the bloodstream and strengthen the heart. This new transmuted 
blood will then enter the kidneys, strengthening them. The transmuted 
blood and ching is warmed by the kidneys and then, because the breath is in 
the lower abdomen, it enters this area, where it can rise upward (as all heat 
does) into the brain and strengthen the shen. This new energy of the shen 
transmutes itself back into primal energy, causing the spirit to see its 
original condition. 


The True Man, Tan Yuan [Tranquil Garden], said: “Within a person’s body there is but one 
original energy. Yet you must return the illumination-like reflected light. Gather this 
energy, sink it as much as possible, and abide by it. After a long time, within the midst of 
yourself you will discover a greater self.” 


This one original energy is the Original Spirit (yuan shen). When the ching 
and qi transmute into shen, this new energy rises into the brain, causing 
illumination. The task is to sink this illumination into the lower abdomen 
and keep it there until your Original Spirit comes forth clearly. 


The Pao P’o Tzu said: “The substance is warmed by the breath and the water is acquired, 
resulting in an embryo. The qi can transmute the ching.” 


Our breath is warm, and by keeping it low in the abdomen the body fluids 
are warmed. So begins the formation of an Immortal Fetus in the abdomen. 
Therefore, the qi (breath) can transmute the ching (body fluids). 


Ching is man’s original constitution [yuan ching]; blood is the outer manifestation. 
Movement is the result of ching, and stillness the result of qi. Ching and qi operate as one 
unit. Blood causes the ching and qi to unite and become manifest. In the old days this was 
called the transformation [hua]. 


Sexual fluids are the origin of man, and blood is the external expression of 
life. Ching is the result of movement (the sperm and egg coming together) 
and qi is the result of stillness (the embryo). In the context of Taoist 
alchemical cultivation, the ching and qi work together to create the 
Immortal Fetus. Thus, this process is called transformation. 


In the Return to the Source Treatise [Kuei Yuan Lun] it says, “Plants and wood cultivate 
their essence [ching] in one year, then reveal their flowers. The fruit of all wood is in the 
flowers; the female embryo is entirely in the blood.” 


The idea of one year is that seeds scatter in the autumn and then appear as 
plants in the spring, coming to full blossom in the summer. The plant then 
decays in the fall and scatters its seeds again, which remain dormant 
through the winter and reactivate in the spring. Just as all plants flower 
before producing fruit, and the embryo in a female first exists in the blood 
before a child is produced, so the Immortal Fetus first exists in the ching 
and qi before it manifests itself in the lower abdomen. 


Ching is able to produce qi; qi is also able to produce ching. Like water becoming clouds, 
ching can become qi. Like clouds becoming water, qi can become ching. During spring and 
summer, the clouds are full of rain, and are excessive. During autumn and winter, the 
clouds are light and sparse. When humans are young and strong the ching and qi are full. In 
old age the ching has been dissipated and the qi exhausted. This is a natural principle of 
heaven, earth, man, and all phenomena (the ten thousand things). 


When we are young there is not much need to worry about conserving 
ching or developing qi, as they are in abundance. But as we get older we 
have to begin conserving and developing these two energies. 

In Taoism sexual activity is sometimes called Clouds and Rain. This is 
because Taoists saw it as a process whereby ching and qi are in excess, like 
a cloud ready to burst open with rain. Even though sex may be a natural 


process of heaven, earth, and man, Taoists still believe that when a person is 
young these energies should be harnessed and disciplined, so that no 
excessive damage is done to these energies. It can be harmful to the young 
not to have some regular experience of dissipating (or venting) this energy, 
just as it is harmful for older people to be excessive in dissipating their 
energies. There must an adjustment in the degree of dissipation allowed 
according to age. 


Ch’ien Hsu-tzu [Master Concealing Emptiness] said: “The yin within yang is called ching; 
the yang within the yin is called qi. Both of these are mutually dependent and born of each 
other.” 


This one statement is worthy of an entire book, as it provides great insight 
into the tai chi symbol itself, the yin and yang circle. This can be 
interpreted in countless ways—for example, the female (yin) aspect within 
the male (yang) is ching and the male (yang) aspect within the female (yin) 
is qi. Or one could say that the blood (yin) within the semen (yang) is ching 
and the semen (yang) within the blood (yin) is the gi. These types of 
interpretations could go on and on. But what is important is the idea that 
ching contains a greater degree of yang energy and less yin energy. 
Likewise, qi contains a greater degree of yin energy and less yang energy. 
Yet each needs the other to exist, and without blood and semen no Immortal 
Fetus could be produced—or mortal life either. 


The skills of refining ching and transmuting qi are ordinarily divided into three stages of 
Gathering the Three Yang [San Ts’ai Yang]. The first type of yang is “to guard low in the 
tan-t’ien.” The second is “to produce yang” or “to return the one yang.” The third is “to 
gather the yang,” which is also called “to gather the herbs and bring them to the stove.” 


This is an excellent overview of the cultivation process for creating the 
Immortal Fetus. 

First, you must keep the breath low to develop and realize your tan-t’ien. 
Second, once the qi is mobilized, it should be circulated nine times to 
produce the drop of yang shen (the Elixir) that is sent into the tan-t’ien to 
conceive the Immortal Fetus. Third, the process of refining and nourishing 
the Embryo or Immortal Fetus is like placing the herbs in a cauldron and 
then simmering them to perfection. 


You cannot refine ching and transmute qi without using wind and fire. Wind means the 
breath [qi], fire the spirit [shen]. When the shen enters the qi, stimulate it, as you would use 
a bellows for stoking a furnace. This will naturally result in the ching transmuting to qi. 


Basically, this is saying that giving focused attention (the shen) to keeping 
the breath (qi) low in the abdomen is like keeping the furnace stoked. The 
more heat produced in the lower abdomen, the greater the effect of the 
ching transmuting into qi. 


To refine ching and transmute qi you should practice the “quick fire”; to refine qi and 
transmute shen you should practice the slow fire. Quick fire means having the sensation of 
heat; slow fire means not having the sensation of heat. 


When you begin your cultivation of the alchemical process, the first 
sensation you look for is heat in the tan-t’ien and body. But once the ching 
and qi rise in the body and unite with the shen, the sensation of heat 
disappears and is replaced by light (or illumination). Another way of 
looking at this is that in the beginning, the cultivator works hard with the 
methods to gain the sensations of ching and qi uniting in the tan-t’ien. But 
afterward, when uniting with the shen, the cultivator works slowly and 
methodically to form the Immortal Fetus. 


The ancients said: “It is not necessary to activate a strong fire, as the stove within yourself 
is already strong enough.” This means the body does not need to be hot, as normal body 
warmth is enough to create the embryo. This is similar to attaining the state of being and 
nonbeing, where there is also no requirement for experiencing an auspicious inner light, as 
the mind is already full of light. There is a secret saying: “To refine the qi and transmute 
the shen, nourish the slow fire and breathe without a coming or going.” This will most 
certainly bring about the perfection of bliss. 


This statement provides another means by which to create the Immortal 
Fetus (as opposed to taking the Pill of Immortality or having the Peach of 
Immortality conferred upon yourself by a spiritual being)—namely, 
“entering perfect tranquillity.” This method requires only perfect stillness 
with attention paid just to the lower abdomen. My teacher once commented 
on the two seemingly different methods of cultivation versus receipt of the 
immortality from an immortal. He said, “The alchemical process is like a 
planned pregnancy, and entering perfect tranquillity is like an accidental 
pregnancy.” Neither of the two is any more expedient than the other, and the 
end results are identical. The difference, as my teacher explained it, is that 
“some feel a need for a method and map before embarking on their journey, 
and others simply want to start wandering and then find their way. It just 
depends on the nature of the person.” 


Refining ching and transmuting qi is the Eye Treasury of Buddhism and the Returning the 
Light to Reflect the Illumination of Taoism. Lao-tzu said, “Without desire, you can 
contemplate the subtlety [of your True Nature]; with desire you can contemplate the 
boundaries [of your True Nature].” 


To contemplate the subtlety without desire is the method of abstract 
stillness (contemplation of turning the seeing and hearing inward). To 
contemplate the boundaries with desire is the method of entering emptiness 
(contemplation of the Void). 

The root method for refining ching and transmuting gi, however, is 
described in the phrase with desire you can contemplate the boundaries. 
The question of how to contemplate the boundaries defines the differences 
in approach between the northern Tranquillity and Purity School (Ching 
Ch’ing Pai) and the southern sect, Grafting Shoots School (Tsai Chieh Pai). 
The first, without desire, is just like the above method of entering perfect 
tranquillity and was the method of the Tranquillity and Purity School. The 
second, with desire, is the first method of the alchemical process of forming 
an Immortal Fetus and was the method of the Grafting Shoots School. 

The meaning of the two paths toward realizing the True Nature is given 
in two separate words: subtlety and boundaries. Seeing the subtlety of the 
True Nature is the process of tranquillity by which the True Nature is 
revealed. Seeing the boundaries is the process of focused attention on 
creating the Immortal Fetus, thus revealing the True Nature. True Nature is 
the Original Spirit. 

Furthermore, the northern school advocated celibacy and the southern 
school advocated using sexual energy. In other words, the northern school 
was actually dependent on first developing the shen to transmute the qi, 
which would then unite with the ching; the ching would transmute the qi 
and unite with the shen. The southern school relied on first developing the 
ching to transmute the qi, which would then unite with the shen; the shen 
would transmute the qi and unite with the ching. This might sound 
confusing, but in the end it is actually the same result. It is purely a matter 
of which Three Treasures energy the cultivator focused on first and whether 
or not celibacy or sexual activity was used to complete the process. 

There was always an argument between these two schools. The northern 
school (modeled after a great deal of Buddhist thinking) thought that 
without desire meant the elimination of sexual desire as the ideal means of 
achieving immortality. This became the basis for the Complete Reality and 


Dragon Gate sects of Taoism. The southern school (modeled more on 
ancient Huang-lao Taoist teachings) believed that immortality was best 
achieved by the means expressed in with desire, and saw the natural sexual 
processes of creating mortal life identical with creating immortality. This 
became the basis for the Cheng-I and White Tigress—Green Dragon sects of 
Taoism. 


If you can gather into one all that is in front and back of you, above and below, left and 
right, you will arrive at a state of spiritual void and fixed tranquillity. The work of refining 
ching and transmuting qi will then be concluded. 


In the Yin Convergence Classic this idea is stated as “Contemplate the Tao 
of Heaven and maintain the activities of Heaven. Then all is done.” This 
means that when you imitate the workings and ways of heaven, the process 
is complete. Heaven is the immortal realm, and heaven is immortal; 
therefore, when you do the work of refining ching and transmuting qi you 
are imitating the activities of heaven. To arrive at the spiritual void and 
perfect tranquillity is to be identical with a heavenly immortal. 


The ching of formlessness is called primal essence [yuan ching]. When it separates out 
from its nebulous origin, it is called turbid ching. Primal ching resides within the primal qi 
and primal shen. This flowery essence begins to form within them, like an invisible 
treasury within the body. 


The ching of formlessness is the regenerative energy that exists in nature, 
the biological process awaiting function. Its separating out is the appearance 
of a physical being, and so is considered turbid. Primal, or original, is just a 
way of saying that the ching, qi, and shen that exist in the nebula before a 
person is born maintains its existence within the body after birth. 


Tung Hsuan-tzu [Master Universal Mystery] said: “Cultivate the Tao, otherwise you can 
never come to know the true nature of man and life itself. To pluck the petals in search of 
the branches is to force the issue. To see flowers sprout in the void has no real validity. It 
will be most difficult to develop the fruit if you lose the nutrition of the primal essence 
[yuan ching].” 


In Taoism, as well as Buddhism, the cultivator will sometimes experience 
during meditation a vision of fragrant flowers falling from the sky all about 
him. These flowers are just an illusion and nothing more than a mental 
expression of the heightened state of contemplation. Cultivators are 
instructed not to become attached to these flowers and to forge on toward 
realizing their Original Spirits. 


Ch’ien Hsu-tzu said: “To obstruct the shen results in congestion of the ching. If the ching is 
congested the result is dissipated gi; dissipated qi results in the obstruction of forming the 
Elixir.” 


Obstruct the shen means that the mind has become either confused or dull 
during contemplation. When the shen is obstructed in males this causes 
congestion of the ching: an overflow of fluids (primarily turbid ching or 
semen) that adversely affect the kidneys. Because of this overflow of semen 
the need to dissipate will adversely affect the qi, and this obstructs the 
formation of the Elixir. In women this congestion of ching is seen in an 
abundance of menstrual fluids that creates the need to discharge, and this 
adversely affects the qi and obstructs the formation of the Elixir. 

In males, then, when the mind (spirit, shen) becomes confused or dull, 
the ching (sexual energy and semen) becomes the controlling force and 
creates the need for dissipation, and then the qi is likewise dissipated. For 
females, when the mind (spirit, shen) becomes confused or dull, the ching 
(sexual energy and menstrual fluids) becomes the controlling force and 
creates the need for discharging, and then the qi is likewise discharged. 

As stated earlier, the task of males is to conserve their ching (semen); 
female cultivators seek to lessen their ching (menstrual fluids). 


Ts’an T’ung [Penetrating Equality] said: “It is very difficult to perceive the subtlety of 
primal essence (yuan ching) and to understand the subtle convergence it undergoes in 
forming the Elixir.” 

The primal essence [yuan ching] is without substance and so is difficult to observe; 
turbid essence does have substance and is quite evident. 


One of the main reasons the primal ching is so difficult to perceive is that it 
is obscured in our most primal biological needs for sex, the energy that 
creates reproduction. All of us, whether celibate or not, are subtly affected 
throughout our lives by primal ching. The majority of human beings go 
through life without ever perceiving the powerful influence of primal ching 
on their lives and actions. 

Understanding the subtle convergence this primal ching undergoes in 
forming the Elixir is also difficult. The term convergence is very important 
here, as it implies a returning. Primal ching (inherent sexual inclinations) is 
subtle and invisible; turbid ching (semen and menstrual fluids) is a 
substance that is visible. When these converge and returned to the tan-t’ien, 
the Elixir can be formed. 


Another reason primal ching is so difficult to perceive is that it is actually 
what rises in the body with the qi to illuminate the brain. It is not the turbid 
ching that rises, but the energy within the turbid ching—the primal ching. 


When primal ching begins to move, let it take its own course. Even during the transmuting 
process it still has the substance of turbid ching. The substance is important, even though it 
is the lowest grade of ching. 


When you feel energy (the ching and qi) moving up along the spine, do not 
obstruct it or try to lead it; just let it take its natural course. This is most 
difficult to do, especially during the first experience of it. There is always a 
tendency to overreact. This response is similar to first experience of orgasm 
in both males and females. 

Even though the true driving force or energy is the subtle primal ching, 
the substance of turbid ching cannot be ignored. It is like a battery. There 
are physical substances that compose the battery, and within those physical 
substances is energy. The stronger and healthier the physical substances are, 
the greater the energy will be. Furthermore, the positive and negative poles 
of the battery each have a distinct function and requirement in the release or 
use of the energy. So it is too with males and females and primal ching. 


The Way of the immortals, in the end, lies in the refinement of the ching and transmutation 
of qi. Qi is light and floats upward. When this occurs all outflows [emissions] of ching will 
naturally cease. 


This means that when the ching is strong and integrates with the qi in the 
tan-t’ien, the natural tendency of the qi is to rise. It will be assisted by the 
energy of the ching. Once the ching and qi have united with the shen and 
the Elixir has been formed, the sexual secretions (semen and menstrual 
fluids) will gradually and naturally cease. 


Li Tao Chun [Plum of Pure Tao] said: “First refine the ching, then use the qi to refine it 
further. When refining, always be aware of the sensations of ching ascending.” 


The ching is the first and most important energy to refine. Refinement, as 
discussed earlier, can be accomplished in one of two ways: through celibacy 
or through sexual practices usually defined as the Bedchamber Arts. In 
either case, once the ching is fully refined, breathing methods are used to 
refine the qi. During this process you must pay close attention to the 
sensations of the ching energy (primal ching) beginning to make its ascent 
from the lower back into the brain. 


Without this Taoist discipline of smelting, the ching is nothing more than the turbid ching 
of After Heaven. Smelting the ching creates the primal essence of the Before Heaven. 
Without this discipline, the qi is just the ordinary breath of the After Heaven; with this 
discipline it becomes the primal vitality [yuan qi] of Before Heaven. Without this 
discipline, the spirit is just the knowledge of After Heaven spirit; with this discipline it 
becomes the primal spirit [yuan shen] of Before Heaven spirit. 


In Taoism one of the analogies used for the alchemical process of forming 
the Elixir is the smelting process, which is taken from the old texts of 
metallurgical processes for turning base metals into gold. Internal 
alchemists borrowed much from these old texts, so the terminology is much 
the same. The idea is that the raw ore (ching) is refined into iron (qi), and 
the iron can then be made into steel (shen). Steel can be further processed 
and refined into pure steel (the Elixir). Hence, the ideas of forging, 
smelting, and refining are often seen in Taoist works on internal alchemy. 

The text above actually says that the primal ching (sexual energy, which 
is the Before Heaven condition) can be made stronger through 
strengthening the turbid ching (the sexual substances, which are the After 
Heaven condition). The primal qi (vital life energy, the Before Heaven 
condition) can be made stronger through ordinary qi (the breath, the After 
Heaven condition). Primal shen (the true spirit, the Before Heaven 
condition) can be made stronger through the mind (consciousness, the After 
Heaven condition). Therefore, when all three Before Heaven energies are 
strengthened through the disciplining and focusing of the three After 
Heaven energies, the Elixir will be formed. 


If the methods of the Before Heaven seem too vague and difficult, and you are unable to 
perceive the workings of the Before Heaven, do nothing else other than continue with the 
practice and refinement of the After Heaven methods until such time as the workings of the 
Before Heaven do become clear. 


Basically, practice the After Heaven methods—celibacy or sexual 
stimulation; breathing and yogic regimens; and contemplation and 
meditation)—each of which takes numerous forms. 


Qi: The Second Treasure 


Purity is heavenly [t’ien] qi; impurity is earthly [ti] gi. Motion is yang qi; stillness is yin qi. 
Heaven’s purity is pure yang; earth’s impurity is pure yin. 


Heavenly qi is the primordial qi (vital energy, or Before Heaven) and is the 
most pure; earthly qi is acquired qi (the breath, or After Heaven) and is 
impure—it is the substance, not the essence). When things move, they do so 
because of yang qi, which is another way of saying heavenly or primordial 
qi; when things are still, this is because of yin gi, which is another way of 
saying earthly or acquired qi. 

Heaven’s purity is pure yang energy, and before you were born there was 
only primordial (inherited) ching, qi, and shen—the essences. Earth’s 
impurity is pure yin energy, and after you are born your life primarily exists 
on acquired ching, qi, and shen—the substances. These could also be 
termed the Primordial Essences of reproductive energies, vital life energy, 
and true spirit, in contrast to their counterparts, the Acquired Substances of 
sexual fluids, breath, and consciousness. 


The movement of heaven lies in the circularity of ch’ien; earth’s stillness lies in the 
squareness of k’un.! 

With regard to heaven, purity, impurity, movement, and stillness are projections through 
which the sun and moon appear. With regard to earth, they are projections through which 
the seasons appear. With regard to mankind, they are projections through which the wise 
and average appear. The sage is yang and through the casting off of his mortal shell 
becomes an ascending immortal. The average person is yin and dies in old age only to 
become a spirit or ghost. 


When we look to the heavens, the ultimate aspects of yin and yang 
interactions can be seen through the activities of the sun and moon. On 
earth we see the ultimate interactions through the activities of the four 
seasons. In humans we see the interactions through those who are mortal 
and those who are immortal. 


When true qi is spread throughout the viscera it becomes visceral qi, such as heart qi, lung 
qi, spleen qi, stomach qi, liver qi, and kidney qi. So to begin with you must strengthen and 
nourish the qi of the Five Viscera. 


True qi is primordial qi, and, as explained earlier, when you cultivate the 
acquired qi it will strengthen the primordial qi. Once the primordial qi is 
spread through the Five Viscera, each one establishes its own particular qi 
and brings itself to function optimally. 

Once when my teacher was suffering from the inability to defecate 
(which later turned out to be more psychosomatic than anything else), I 
brought him to the local hospital to be examined. Interestingly enough, the 
doctor came back after having x-rayed all my teacher’s internal organs, and 


was amazed that an eighty-five-year-old man could have the internal organs 
of a forty-five-year-old. At first some of the technicians thought he had an 
enlarged heart, but the doctor surmised that it had never shrunk as it 
normally would with age. There was no question that he had strengthened 
and nourished his Five Viscera with primal qi. 


When true qi flows throughout the meridian routes it becomes the qi of the meridian routes. 
When the qi is fully gathered it will proceed to become meridian qi. 


Primordial qi is what causes the qi to flow in the meridians. This is why I 
have long stated that when people who are barely able to perform the After 
Heaven methods talk about circulating gi in the meridians and having 
refined the ching, they are in error. Through mastery of these After Heaven 
methods, the primordial qi will appear and move the qi through the 
meridians, but this is no simple matter and can take dedicated work to 
achieve. 


Regulated qi works together with the blood to stimulate the qi within the pulses and 
arteries. 


This is the qi that most cultivators initially experience, but it is not 
primordial qi. Regulated (perhaps a better term would be “regular” qi) qi is 
the sensation of free circulation, wherein the blood circulation is increased 
and thus stimulates the gi within the pulses and arteries. This creates 
tingling and pulsing sensations within the body. However, this is not the 
primordial qi; it is coarse acquired qi. Nonetheless, it is still an important 
stage of qi development. 


Protective qi is the qi that gives motion to those things external to the pulses and arteries 
[the flesh and bones]. However, if your temperament is fearful, cruel, or deceitful, the qi 
will be obstructed in the pulses and meridians, as well as in those parts that are external to 
the pulses and arteries. 


Protective qi is what prevents illness and disease from entering your body. 
When a person is living in fear of something, this qi is obstructed. If a 
person is overcome with committing acts of cruelty, this qi is obstructed. If 
a person exercises being deceitful, this gi will be obstructed. The 
obstruction originates in the pulses (blood flow) and within the meridians 
(qi flow), and will then affect the health of the flesh and bones. 


Ancestral qi is the qi that has accumulated within the heart/mind. True qi comes from the 
ching qi [essence and vitality] contained within the kidneys, which is to say the qi that is 
inherited from your parents. This qi resides in the shui ku [“water valley,” stomach], and it 
alters the metabolism of stomach and spleen in processing life-giving foods. 


Ancestral qi is the Before Heaven Qi, which is the level and quality of the 
qi you first inherit from your parents. This type of qi is very important 
because it determines how much or little a person will need to cultivate her 
After Heaven Qi. Those born with strong ancestral qi will find it easier to 
keep their metabolism functioning properly, and will be more capable of 
living off wind and dew in a shorter period of time. Those born with weak 
ancestral qi will suffer from a too fast or too slow metabolism, and so must 
cultivate the After Heaven methods to compensate. But in the end it is the 
same: Whether you have weak or strong ancestral gi, cultivating the 
alchemical process will harmonize the metabolism and the ancestral qi. 


In relation to the lungs, there are three manners in which the qi is drawn in. These must be 
combined in order to be complete. There is an active and lively type of qi, which is very 
powerful, yet in substance, abstract. There is a flowing qi, which penetrates throughout the 
entire body without any hindrance. Then there is mobilized qi. 

The storehouse of yang is within the yin, just as fire is concealed within water. Obtaining 
this qi is a matter of Before Heaven. Your longevity will depend on your degree of these qi. 


First, the free circulation of qi makes us active and lively, and we feel 
strong and very energetic. During free circulation of qi we can begin to feel 
sensations of qi throughout our body, normally in the tingling and heat. This 
will lead to sensations of qi flowing through the meridians; this what is 
meant by “mobilized qi.” 

Fire is the metaphor for the breath and water symbolizes the fluids 
(ching) of the body. Through deep abdominal breathing (qi) the ching is 
warmed and the qi will rise and begin the process of forming the Elixir. 
This is why your longevity will depend on these three types of qi. 


Movement results in the manifestation of ching; tranquillity results in the manifestation of 
qi. The qi mobilizes the breath and blood within the body. Then the ears can hear, the eyes 
can see, the hands can grasp, and the feet can walk. Each of these is the result of qi force. 
The very essence of a person’s life is also a result of qi, as is birth itself. 


Ching is developed by activity and qi is developed through stillness. Or we 
could say that when we exercise the body, ching is developed, and when we 
meditate, gi is developed. Therefore, in regard to forming the Elixir, it could 
also be said that when we give movement to our sexual and physical energy 


(ching), it is strengthened. Likewise, when we calm our body and breath, 
the qi is strengthened. It is through these two processes that the Elixir is 
formed. As the Yin Convergence Classic states, “The highest form of 
movement is tranquillity.” Even though the outer appearance may be of 
calmness and tranquillity, the internal ching and qi are moving. Tranquillity 
causes the internal energies to move. In the average person, who does not 
achieve tranquillity, the outer appearances are kept in motion and the 
internal functions are stilled. 

Qi gives movement to the blood and breath, not the other way around. 
Again, the ching is like the substances of a battery powering the body and 
all its component parts, but the gi provides the mobilization and functions. 
Shen gives all these a consciousness. When we are alive and moving, the qi 
is present; when we die and are still, the qi is not present. 


True qi [breath] lies within emptiness, which is the breath of neither inhaling nor exhaling. 
Likewise, the qi of the True One is Before Heaven. 


This is a little trickier to explain because most people won’t believe it 
unless they have had some experience with this. True qi (primordial qi) is 
not the air you breathe in and out; rather, it is something that permeates 
your entire being. It is the breath you used while you were within your 
mother’s womb. Those who meditate and enter tranquillity understand this 
breath well, for there really is no sensation of inhaling or exhaling. Many 
meditators who naturally fall into this state become fearful once they realize 
they are not breathing as they normally would and jolt right out of their 
tranquil state. This primordial breath is entirely motivated and controlled 
internally, not externally, as normal breathing is. 


The Yellow Court Classic [Huang Ting Ching] says: “Immortality is conferred through 
inhalation and exhalation of primal qi.” 


The Yellow Court Classic is a wonderful Taoist work. It is mainly a guide 
for contemplators, and in it all the spirits within the human body are 
described—both their influences and their locations. It is the primary book 
for the Taoist sect of Mao Shan, from Mao Mountain, but almost all sects of 
Taoism make use of this incredible work. 

The verse is short but full of meaning. It states simply that when we can 
breathe using just the primal breath, immortality will surely be conferred, 


because it is this breath that forms the Elixir of Immortality, just as it 
conferred life when you were in your mother’s womb. 


Ts’ui Hsu Yin [Reciter of the Pure Void] said: “Qi is not merely qi as breath, but rather the 
very vapor of the original substance.” 


As discussed earlier, part of the meaning of the Chinese character for qi 
shows vapors coming off the top of a pot in which rice is being cooked. In 
alchemy the abdomen is the pot; the tan-t’ien, the rice being cooked; the 
breath, the fire below; the fluids (ching), the water being heated in the pot; 
and the qi, the vapors coming off and rising from this process. Within this 
vapor is primordial qi, the original substance of life that confers 
immortality. 


Before Heaven Qi is acquired through the two qis of the mother and father at the time of 
their intercourse. Their union attracts you, and in the midst of their intercourse you attach 
yourself to them. 


Did you know that this is how you were first conceived? Here is how the 
Taoists observed this great event of creating life: A man and woman who 
are having sex (yin and yang joining) create a very powerful qi that is 
sensed by spirits on a more ethereal plane of existence. When we are in our 
spirit form, which Taoists call the hun (heavenly) spirit, the energy of sex is 
what most attracts us, and as soon as we feel this energy we attach 
ourselves to it and attempt to ensure that there is a union of the sperm and 
egg in the mother’s womb. We do this so that we can create our p’o 
(earthly) spirit; thus we form our own interaction and joining of yin and 
yang, and thus we acquire primordial qi, which gives us physical life. This 
whole process could be the subject of an entire book, as there are many 
minute details. This is also the reason that creating the Elixir of Immortality 
and forming the immortal Spirit Embryo are likened to the actual physical 
processes of sex and reproduction. However, physical reproduction 
processes are coarse, making use of physical substances. Spiritual 
reproduction processes make use of subtle energies. 


After Heaven Qi comes about at the time you leave the womb and with a loud cry become 
a prisoner of the earth. At this time the qi enters the nose and mouth. 


When you come into this world and you are spanked because you need to 
breathe, with a loud cry the water in the lungs is replaced with the heat and 


fullness of breath. The instant the air enters through your nose and mouth 
and into the lungs you are locked into life until the breath (qi) leaves the 
body. You are now breathing what Taoists call After Heaven Qi. 


Before Heaven Qi is just like the roots of a tree seeking the source of water. After Heaven 
Qi is just like the leaves of the tree that rely on the circulation of water. 


When you are a spirit and attracted to the sexual energy of two people, you 
are like the roots of a tree seeking water; you are naturally drawn to it. But 
when you are born you become more like the leaves of a tree and rely on 
the circulation of water through the roots, trunk, and branches of the tree. 


Therefore, if the Before Heaven Qi is exhausted, the After Heaven Qi will be severed. 
Similarly, if the tree’s roots are severed, the leaves will wither, and if the source of the 
water is wanting then the circulation will cease. Before Heaven Qi and After Heaven Qi 
cannot become deficient if they are stabilized and regulated in an orderly fashion. 


If the man and woman do not have sexual intercourse to orgasm, the spirit 
cannot attach to the sperm and egg and then the qi of the process is 
exhausted. Thus, life cannot be formed. Even if life is formed, the 
primordial qi (roots) is too weak, and the fetus (leaves) will die. Also, if life 
is formed but the ching is not sufficient or is depleted, the qi will be unable 
to circulate and death will ensue. Hence, if both the primordial and acquired 
qi are cultivated, neither will become deficient and life will continue. 


Novices ask, “What is called Before and After Heaven?” Regulated respiration through the 
nose and mouth is After Heaven. Unregulated respiration brings about death and is Before 
Heaven. K’an and li are After Heaven; ch’ien and k’un are Before Heaven. 


K’an is the image of water and li the image of fire. Ching is represented by 
water/the body and qi is represented by fire/the breath/qi. These are what 
must be cultivated by living human beings to form the Elixir. Ch’ien is the 
image of heaven and k’un is the image of Earth. Heaven represents the 
primordial yang/male aspect and k’un represents the primordial yin/female 
aspect. Hence, if you regulate your breathing, you will live and possibly 
attain immortality, but if you don’t, you will have to return to being a 
primordial spirit, again seeking the sexual energy of two people in hope of 
being reborn. 


Another question is, “How much time will it take to acquire the Before Heaven Qi?” The 
answer is that when the shen is pure you can recapture your youth and witness the 


wonderful results of your efforts. You will retain this state even when relaxing at your 
leisure. You can achieve the Before Heaven in one hundred days of internal cultivation. 


Before explaining this, I want to tell the story of how my teacher answered 
a similar question. After having studied t’ai chi with him for a little more 
than a year I asked him how long it would take for me to master it. He 
looked at me, smiled, and said, “Maybe your whole life, or maybe several 
lives. What do you worry? T’ai chi is limitless, it is a whole lifetime’s work. 
But, then, tell me what else is there for you to do that is more important? 
The idea of life, young man, is to leave this world in better condition than 
when you entered.” 

When the spirit is intact, with no confusion and no dullness, you will 
return to the state of mind you had when you were young, including the 
energy and temperament you had before sexuality ever captured your 
attention. You could play all day with enthusiasm and focus, the day 
seemed forever, you imagined more than you rationalized, and, most 
important, you felt immortal. 

So all this is not strictly about being in a constant state of practice and 
disciplined effort. The effects are like a bank account; once you have 
acquired enough skill you can take your leisure, and even during your 
leisure you will retain your tranquillity and ease of mind, just like a child 
who can lie about in the grass, free of cares. 

You won’t necessarily require a hundred days of practice; actually, 
eighty-one days of practice often suffice, followed by nineteen days of 
leisure. This refers to the Virgin Boy training, during which a male does not 
experience either voluntary or involuntary ejaculation of semen for on 
hundred days. The first eighty-one days he spends achieving tranquillity 
and practicing breathing regimens. The last nineteen days he does nothing 
other than sense and cool off his newfound energy, just like a child who 
comes home from playing, sweaty and tired, and needs to cool down and 
relax. 

But this Virgin Boy training is just an initial practice with the goal of 
experiencing primordial qi during meditation practice. We gain much 
energy when we separate ourselves from certain functions like talking, 
eating, and ejaculating. 


The source of Tao is not external to shen and qi; shen and qi unite as one. 


When the spirit and breath unite, you have arrived at the source of Tao, your 
original nature. But what does this mean in more practical terms? All your 
breathing must first become the product of your mind will. In one of the t’ai 
chi ch’uan classic writings, called The Mental Elucidation of the Thirteen 
Kinetic Postures, by the immortal Wang Chung-yueh of the Ming dynasty, 
it says, “Your mind-intent must be focused on the spirit of vitality, not on 
the qi. If your mind-intent is focused on the qi the result will be stagnation; 
you will have qi, but no strength.” This means that if you concentrate solely 
on your breathing, trying to keep your breath deep, low, and slow, you will 
only obstruct the true breath. Rather, if you focus your attention on the 
lower abdomen as if trying to examine what is going on down there, you 
will immediately find your breath going there naturally. 

This is the true meaning of “abide by your tan-t’ien” and “sink the qi into 
the tan-t’ien,” found in classical T’ai Chi writings. The language here is 
very important; the words abide and sink are used, not terms like think 
about the tan-t’ien or push the gi down into the tan-t’ien. Abide means to 
dwell with, or to be within, your tan-t’ien; all your attention is within the 
tan-t’ien, not outside it. Sink is also specific in its meaning, because you 
cannot force the qi to sink. Think of the gi as debris in a water glass; the 
more you attempt to push the debris to bottom of the glass, the murkier the 
water becomes. However, if you leave the glass alone and just allow the 
debris to sink, the water becomes clear. This is identical to how the body 
reacts: When the qi sinks into the tan-t’ien, the clearer and calmer your 
mind is, thus making tranquillity possible. This is how the shen and qi 
unite. When your attention is brought to dwell in the tan-t’ien, the spirit and 
qi come together and can then act as one. 


The complete repair of the ch’ien [heaven] within the body is a result of transmuting ching, 
transmuting the shen, and then Returning to the Void. You advance with every step. 


To completely undo the damage of your Before Heaven conditions 
(deficiencies you may have acquired from your parents and ancestors), you 
first need to strengthen your ching. The qi will then be strengthened and 
will unite with the shen. Once the shen and qi unite, you can enter 
tranquillity or return to the Void. Hence, each step is an advance toward the 
goal of tranquillity. 


Silence protects the qi. Entering purity and leaving turbidity restores the qi. Swallowing 
from above and quivering below gathers the qi. Continuous preservation harmonizes the qi. 


In following natural tendencies you will circulate the qi. 


Talking too much dissipates the qi. Likewise, eating too much dissipates the 
ching, and too much emotion dissipates the shen. If you really want to find 
out how much energy is used in talking, just take a vow of silence for a 
month. Once while in the monastery I did this, and the further I got into my 
thirty days, the more I realized how much I used to talk. Most of it is 
frivolous and unnecessary. The first two weeks felt frustrating and 
confusing because I could not express to others even the smallest of 
concerns. But in the last two weeks everything became very calm, and I 
found no need to express or query anything. The energy I acquired from 
being silent was absolutely unbelievable. 

I have to be honest: I actually maintained my silence only for twenty- 
nine days. One that last day I had front gate duty, which was normally 
pretty boring and amounted to pointing to a building or area that visitors 
wished to go to. But on this occasion there were few visitors, so I sat 
reading a book. One of the monks came up behind me and asked a question 
of me. It took me by surprise and as I turned to look at him I blurted out, 
“What?” Immediately, the monk let out a burst of laughter. I went through 
my last two days of silence repeating over and over in my mind my 
ignorant mantra of “What?” Interestingly, it took nearly two weeks to return 
to having any type of normal conversation with people, as it all seemed so 
trival and pointless. 

Entering purity and leaving turbidity means entering tranquillity, and this 
also restores the qi. There is no one thing that restores and accumulates qi 
as well as sitting in tranquillity. Just sitting and abiding by the tan-t’ien will, 
over time, take you further toward forming the Elixir than any other 
practice you might consider. 

Swallowing from above and quivering below gathers the qi. But I should 
add that swallowing saliva and qi and experiencing the quivering in the 
lower abdomen is a milepost in cultivation. It means your tan-t’ien is 
beginning to form and the qi and shen are starting to unite. Once this occurs 
it is important to continue your practice to preserve and harmonize the qi, 
and when you feel the qi rising and moving, just allow it to happen 
naturally. Don’t try to force it, don’t panic, and don’t try to control it; just 
let it rise. 


Preserve your imagination so that you can exhibit the qi in any manner. The Tao Yin 
[breath control methods] attacks illnesses by mobilizing qi. The Taoist naturally nourishes 
the qi and so can achieve long life. 


Your imagination is one of the most important tools you can use in 
cultivation. My teacher constantly said, “Imagination becomes reality.” 
Why? Because at first you imagine having qi, you imagine forming the 
Elixir, and you imagine attaining immortality. Without imagination you are 
barely even human; it is the one facet of the human mind that is crucial to 
everything we do. Imagination is the exercise of the mind and spirit to keep 
it strong, to stretch it out, and to keep it lively. Nothing in this world ever 
gets completed, invented, or explored without first being in someone’s 
imagination. We need this even during the smallest of functions, such as 
cooking meals and deciding what to wear. Imagination is like a muscle; the 
more we use it, the stronger it gets. 

My teacher once said, “Within yourself imagine you are already an 
immortal, but never express that to others.” I love this statement for three 
reasons. First, it exercises your imagination. Second, it provides the 
necessary self-confidence for undertaking the work and practice of 
cultivation. Third, not expressing your vision keeps you humble about your 
cultivation. 

Tao Yin exercises are contained within the Taoist Eight Brocade 
exercises. I suggest reading my book Qigong Teachings of a Taoist 
Immortal: The Eight Essential Exercises of Master Li Ching Yun, which 
provides detailed explanations of these methods. Within these exercises you 
can learn to both nourish and develop your qi. 


The Confucian nourishes the qi of magnanimity, concerned only for the quality of life and 
death. These are like past and present men who, with great determination and benevolence, 
would give up their lives in the sight of danger or sacrifice their lives to preserve their 
integrity. 

So when nourishing the qi be pure of mind. Let moral principles nourish the qi. Fill the 
entire universe, and achieve greatness. Attain an indestructibility that can never be 
extinguished. 


These statements are from the Confucian idea of how qi is to be developed 
and its purpose, which are very unlike the Taoist concepts. First, Confucians 
see qi in terms of acquiring a noble, high-spirited, and generous demeanor. 
To the Confucian, integrity is the highest form of qi, and he would give his 
life to preserve it. Moral principles pervade a Confucian’s quest for 
developing this “qi of magnanimity,” acquiring biological immortality 


through posterity, and immortalizing his personal reputation. Taoists find 
nothing really disconcerting about their goals, strict morality, determination, 
and benevolence—these are wonderful qualities for people choosing to live 
within society. But the Taoist finds little use for these high and noble- 
minded goals; rather, the Taoist seeks to live outside society, and even if he 
lives within it, he seeks to blend in and remain unnoticed. 


Because shen and qi are one whole, they are forever contained within the space between 
heaven and earth. 


This can be taken in the macrocosmic sense of between the limits of the 
universe and the earth, or in the microcosmic sense of from the top of the 
head to the bottom of the feet. To the Taoist, these are identical, as each is 
an expression of the other. 


What is it to refine qi and transmute shen? This is k’an [water] and li [fire] uniting within 
the body; the advancing and withdrawing of heaven [ch’ien]. 


There is water, in the form of a buoyant mist, within qi, yet it does not 
ascend easily. If not refined, the water dissipates and scatters. You must 
transmute this water and allow it to sink. The way of immortals calls this 
“disciplining the true fire.” If the water dissipates, it will leave entirely and 
the qi will be completely exhausted. Awareness of the qi being transmuted 
will in turn stimulate the shen. 

When water is heated, a vapor or mist is created. In the same way, in the 
body, breath warms the blood and body fluids (ching) and the qi is present 
and acts like this mist. The mist we see in nature actually rises and sinks 
with the warmth and coldness of the earth, and it is difficult for it to rise too 
high or sink too low. So it is with the qi in the body. 

It isn’t that there is actual water in qi, but rather that there is ching (the 
activity of water) in qi, and so it is seen to behave like a buoyant mist. This 
verse simply says that keeping the qi and shen in the abdomen will prevent 
the ching from being dissipated or scattered. By keeping the breath (qi) and 
mind-intent (shen) low in the abdomen, the ching will naturally follow. This 
is “disciplining the true fire,” which is like boiling water. If you keep the 
flame on high, the water will eventually dissipate. The key is to simmer the 
water with just enough heat to keep the vapor coming off the water. When 
the ching is warmed by the gi and movement can be felt in the lower 
abdomen, this will attract the shen to unite with them in the tan-t’ien. 


The analogy of clouds and mists relates to a sudden illumination of t’ai yang (like sunlight 
bursting forth through the clouds). A burning flame is produced from the water within the 
qi (like lightning and thunder from rain clouds). The water then disperses. When the clouds 
and mists disappear the yang illumination is complete. 


This is a wonderful analogy for the alchemical process for Forming the 
Elixir. Clouds and mists are metaphors for ching (clouds) and qi (mists), 
and when the spirit (shen) unites with them it is like seeing the sky clear 
and the sun burst forth through your mind. 

When a rain cloud clashes with a warm air current, lightning and thunder 
occur and the rain cloud bursts. In the body the ching develops similarly to 
a rain cloud; it is full of energy, and when it meets with the warmed qi it 
produces an even stronger energy that will cause you to see flashes of light 
in the mind. The abdomen will rumble and quiver, just like thunder. In 
many ways this process is like a storm, for once the ching disperses and 
intermixes with the gi, it is as if a clearing in the sky reveals the sun. 


Chang Tzu Yang (Eternal Purple Yang) said: “The Heavenly Man [immortal] is originally 
identical with true qi. The existence of his physical body causes no further spiritual 
obstructions. His refinement penetrates both form and the unseen [yin fu] aspects of shen, 
creating a totally harmonious condition. He is therefore aware that form and substance are 
but True Void.” 


Primodial gi and the immortal are virtually the same, as the immortal is the 
embodiment of primordial qi and primordial gi is immortal. When 
becoming immortal you exist on primordial qi, not acquired qi like mortals 
do, and so the physical body does not hinder you and your spirit is able to 
do whatever it pleases. 

The seen (form) and the unseen (formless) are what is called yin fu (the 
convergence of yin). This is a very difficult subject to explain, as it is, in 
essence, the complete fusion of yin (unseen) and yang (seen) elements of 
reality and life. The yin fu is the return to the source (Tao), and words only 
cause confusion about this event. 

Taoists believe that all living things are composed of primordial ching 
and qi (aspects of form) and primordial shen (aspect of emptiness). When 
these two unite, the True Void (or Tao) can be entered. Sometimes, because 
of language, the terms emptiness and void are thought to be similar, but they 
are completely different. Emptiness means to be without form, without 
appearance, and without substance. Void is what both form and emptiness 
return to, wherein neither form nor emptiness exists. Hence, the immortal is 


fully conscious of the True Void, or, better stated, he has full awareness of 
what form and substance really are in their essence: Tao. 


Employing the shen to regulate the qi results from heating the ching, which nourishes its 
original harmonious condition, at which point the qi will circulate without cease. This is the 
attainment of perfect conditions, as it is with steam when it condenses into a liquid state. 
You will then be able to unite the shen with the body, producing long life, youthfulness, 
and fulfillment of your destiny and nature. From below [the earthly], you now make your 
ascent (to the heavenly). 


The heated ching causes the qi to circulate and this circulation causes 
condensation, which is the drop of yang shen entering the tan-t’ien. 
Sometimes the word congeal is used instead, but the meaning is the same. 
When a cultivator is able to circulate his gi through the jen mo and tumo 
meridians of the body nine consecutive times, a congealed or distillated 
form of ching and qi is created within the tan-t’ien. This is not unlike actual 
physical impregnation. The drop of yang shen is a real substance, and can 
be thought of as the male sperm cell that swims its way to the female egg 
and creates fertilization. In condensation we see ching and qi forming a 
sperm cell of sorts that attaches itself to the tan-t’ien within the abdomen. 
But in this case we have the fertilization of immortality, rather than of 
mortality. 


Ts’ui Tu Tzu [Master of the Azure Void] said: “The most important aspect of the Elixir is 
that of Before Heaven Qi. Then the work of refinement is like turning a yellow stalk into a 
jade flower.” 


The primordial qi is the most important ingredient for forming the Elixir; 
without this it would be impossible to refine the acquired ching and 
transmute the shen. When you can draw upon the function of the primordial 
qi, it is like taking something very coarse and common and turning it into 
something refined and precious. It is also like taking something doomed to 
whither and die, like a yellow stalk, and transforming it into something 
everlasting, like a jade flower. Thus, the transformation from mortality to 
immortality is complete. 


Yuan Tu Tzu [Master within Causation] said: “The primordial qi neither dwells in a place 
above or below man’s body nor does it dwell within the body. It is neither internal nor 
external; it is formless and imageless.” 


Qi in its essence is formless and without any appearance. Here Yuan Tu Tzu 
is attempting to demonstrate that primordial qi or the original qi (yuan qi) is 


not something you can actually grasp. He is not saying that it does not exist, 
but rather that it is formless and imageless. 


San-feng Tsu [Ancestor of the Three Peaks] said: “True Before Heaven Qi is acquired 
through gathering. Then just proceed slowly with cooking and simmering over the fire.” 


San-feng Tsu is Chang San-feng, the Sung dynasty Taoist priest and 
attributed founder of t’ai chi ch’uan. He states that true primordial qi is 
gathered; by developing acquired qi, the primordial qi is accumulated. Once 
it is gathered, the process of forming the Elixir is simply to keep refining it 
with the breath. 


Chin Kao [Gold Conferrer] said: “True Before Heaven Qi is a mark of the Void; circulation 
of true qi creates marrow, not dried wood.” 


When we begin circulating qi, and even as an effect of free circulation of qi, 
the marrow content in the bones is increased. The bones become 
increasingly lighter and agile, and stronger as well. Increasing the marrow 
content in the bones is a very important aspect of achieving immortality, 
because when the bones become brittle and weak, as normally occurs in old 
age, the body begins the decaying process and it is difficult to maintain the 
rigors of cultivation. 


Yu Yang Tzu [Master Jade Yang] said: “True Before Heaven Qi at its source is 
formlessness, but, amazingly, it can bring to life that which has form.” 


Lao-tzu said, “It is from nothingness that everything comes forth.” Within 
the emptiness of the female womb comes life; from the emptiness of the air 
comes qi; and from the emptiness of the mind comes light. 


Tzu Yang Tsu [Ancestor Purple Yang] said: “True Before Heaven Qi is a mark of true lead. 
Do not believe in false teachings designed to deceive disciples of the Way for profit.” 


The appearance of primordial qi is a sign that there is also the presence of 
true primordial ching (lead). False teachings is a reference to teachers who 
claim immortality just to get people to give them money, but in reality they 
have never even cultivated their ching and so have not acquired primordial 


qi. 
Chung Tsu [Ancestor Goblet] said: “Intelligent men obtain Before Heaven Qi through 


gathering, then in one night the thunder is heard and they no longer rest for even a minute 
until the Elixir is complete.” 


This does not mean that if you sit and breathe in qi, you will in one night 
open your tan-t’ien and hear the thunderous sound. Instead, it means that if 
you cultivate for one night, you will hear the thunder of the tan-t’ien 
opening. But even hearing the sound does not make it certain that each 
person who experiences the opening will steadfastly practice until the Elixir 
is formed. In truth, the theories of forming the Elixir are far easier to delve 
into than are the practices for forming it. 

When I was living at the monastery a man showed up for one of the 
meditation sessions—one of those excruciating sessions that last twenty- 
two hours a day for twenty-one days. This man could enter samadhi with 
little effort, even though he was not a cultivator per se. My teacher was very 
impressed with him and wanted him to stay on and become a monk. But the 
man’s girlfriend pleaded with him not to, so he left. He had a natural 
disposition for cultivating, but his desire for love was even greater. You can 
see, then, that it is not merely a matter of once you experience it, you will 
never go back. Actually, most cultivators go in and out of steadfast practice; 
I am guilty of this, as are most of my teachers. I have never been a big fan 
of fanatical practice of anything, as it more often than not destroys the 
naturalness of attainments and turns in on itself. Whatever you attempt to 
force will by the laws of nature become exactly what you sought to prevent 
from happening. The fanatical preacher will sin, the fanatical cultivator will 
stop, the fanatical lover will hate, the fanatical peacekeeper will create war, 
and so on. 

Chung Tsu is correct, but in manner different from what you might 
expect: Once you hear the thunder of the tan-t’ien, you cannot stop 
breathing from your lower abdomen. Like a pregnant woman, you cannot 
keep your mind-intent off your “womb.” 


Chung Yang Tsu [Ancestor Double Yang] said: “Inhaling and exhaling are mutually 
responsive. When the pulses move, the breath rests. Abstraction is produced through 
tranquillity. Within the greatness of abstraction is Before Heaven Qi, coming forth from 
within the Void.” 


This verse sums up everything fairly well. Inhaling and exhaling mutually 
create and follow each other and will create acquired qi, which in turn will 
create primordial qi. When the primodial qi is present, the pulses (both 
blood and qi) move without any hindrance and the breath is stilled. When 
the breath rests and the qi moves and takes over internally, you are entering 
tranquillity, where all thoughts and concepts of an external environment 


vanish. In this state the primordial qi can come forth and the cultivator can 
experience the Void. 


Shen: The Third Treasure 


Shen (spirit) dwells within each person. It gives life and mental activity to 
each of us. The broader name for shen is ching shen, the essence of spirit or 
the spirit of vitality. It is revealed in the brightness of the eyes, for the eyes 
act as the home and focus of the shen. 

The spirit is what gives us conscious life and allows us to reason. When a 
person has an active spirit it is exhibited through the eyes, which appear 
bright and focused. As my teacher liked to explain, “Looking out you can 
see a thousand miles; looking inward you can see the minute details of your 
internal functions.” He once explained that in martial arts, the coarsest and 
lowest level of defeating an opponent was with muscles, the middle level 
was defeating him with breath and intrinsic energy (qi and jin), and the 
highest level was defeating him with spirit. My teacher said that if he 
projected his spirit, via his eyes, at an opponent the challenger would dare 
not take any aggressive action and would run away out of fear or feel so 
weak that he could not move. The teacher demonstrated this on me a few 
times, and in each instance I could feel the energy in my body become so 
weakened that I could take no action. It was similar to feeling very sick and 
disorientated. 


Shen represents fire [li]; qi represents water [k’an]. After Heaven Qi and Shen are visible in 
the forms of fire and water. 


When speaking of ching and qi, ching represents water and qi represents 
fire. When these two unite the gi is then part of water, because the two 
congeal and form the liquid aspect of the Elixir. When the shen comes to 
unite with the gi, shen is represented as fire and qi is represented as water. 
They are visible in their After Heaven, or acquired, form as fire and water, 
but in this stage, shen is revealed by brightness and light and qi is revealed 
by the Elixir. 


Concealed within water is perfect tranquillity. Within the kidneys the ching transmutes into 
qi. 


Concealed within the Elixir is perfect tranquillity, because the Elixir cannot 
be formed without perfect tranquillity. The kidneys, according to Taoist 
thinking, are the keepers of all our sexual and physical energy. When the 
ching is strengthened in the kidneys it will automatically express itself and 
develop into qi. 


Concealed within fire is perfect movement. Within the mind is shen. Shen causes the fire to 
ascend. 


The fire, or light, of the shen creates perfect movement. A person with a 
bright shen has perfection of movement not only internally, but externally 
as well. Within your rational mind is your spirit, and it is this shen, or mind- 
intent, that causes the spirit (along with the ching and qi) to rise up into the 
head and illuminate it. 


Before Heaven Shen is like fire within wood and stone. Within the eyes shen is like a 
burning beacon, even if you are unable to see it. This is the primordial shen. 


Primordial shen, or spirit, is like a core fire or light existing within a solid 
object, or body and brain. But it is revealed to others through the eyes. Even 
though a person exhibiting her primordial shen may be unable to see it 
herself, those on the receiving end of her gaze will definitely feel and see it. 


Between heaven and earth dwells fire and water. Between the eyes the illumination causes 
the qi to rise. Is this not the same as the sound of thunder produced by clouds and rain 
between heaven and earth? 


When we look to the sky we see light (fire), and when we look to the earth 
we see water (the earth is four-fifths water). Likewise, between the head 
and the body (also four-fifths water) dwells fire and water. In the Original 
Cavity, between the two eyes, a light (fire) is produced, which causes the 
ching and qi (water) to rise. When these two come together in the Original 
Cavity it is like thunder created in rain clouds. 


Heaven and earth, sun and moon, are all able to exist for a long time. Man’s body employs 
fire and water and is then subject to decay. However, if man imitates the ways of heaven 
and earth, sun, and moon, this condition can be reversed and we can exist as long as heaven 
and earth, the sun, and the moon. 


The secret being revealed here is that if humans make use of their 
primordial qi and shen, they are, in essence, imitating Heaven and Earth, for 
these are like the sun and moon of the human body. The primordial qi 


(water) and shen (fire) can reverse the normal aging process, or, better said, 
turn mortality into immortality. Normally, the elements of fire and water are 
what cause our lives to dissipate, decay, and die. In the After Heaven 
condition both our breath (fire) and internal fluids (water) are dissipated 
through the conditions of aging. But when primordial qi and shen are 
present, the body is imbued with primordial ching and, hence, immortality. 


Ling Pao Tu Jen Ching [Classic on Saving Men with the Treasures of the Immortals] says: 
“When the shen and qi unite in the subtlety of the Great Void, there is no life and death. 
Entering formlessness is establishing the Tao. Therefore, employ the workings of fire and 
water within yourself. When the shen ascends, fire and water are needed no more.” 


When shen and qi unite in the Void, immortality has been obtained. For an 
immortal, there is no longer this clinging to life or fear of death, as his spirit 
can wander about the Great Void without these two obstructions. Thus, the 
immortal has no more need for fire and water to maintain his immortality. 


There is fire within shen, just as there is fire within wood. Though not perceptible, this 
does not detract from the truth of its potentiality. So it is with the shen within you. 


Wood has the potential to burn, and so it is said that fire exists within wood. 
Just because you might be unable to see the kinetic reality of spirit within 
yourself, it does not mean that the potential is not there. Every person has a 
bright spirit, but in most it is clouded by desire and emotion. 


The Ta Tao Ko [Song of the Great Tao] says: “Circulate the breath, for within it is true 
breath. Refine the shen, for within it is true shen. Perceptible breath is not true breath. The 
perceptible mind is not true shen. The immortal discovers the true breath and true shen. 
Average men only know inhalation and exhalation and the rational mind. This is why the 
immortals talk of primal qi and primal shen.” 


When you can circulate the qi (breath), primordial gi will be within it. 
When you focus your spirit on the tan-t’ien or Original Cavity, primordial 
spirit will be within it. Your normal breath is not primordial gi any more 
than rational thinking is primordial spirit. Yet when you cultivate your 
inhalation and exhalation and your mind, the primordial essences are 
strengthened and become more and more apparent. Therefore, mortals 
become immortals because they gather and refine the primordial essences, 
and when these become strong enough they shed the coarse functions of 
inhaling and exhaling, along with the rational mind. 


Primordial shen is beyond thought and beyond imagination. It reveals itself only through 
tranquillity and ultimate emptiness, where in one instant you are awakened to the 
experience of primordial shen. Knowing this, you will understand thoroughly the meaning 
of producing heaven, earth, and the ten thousand things. 


You can’t think or imagine your way to experiencing primordial spirit; it 
occurs because you entered tranquillity. But we shouldn’t discard thought or 
the images created by imagination, as these are what lead us to tranquillity. 
Yet once we enter tranquillity, these aspects of mind vanish and are no 
longer needed. We then reach the apex of Taoist thought: All things are 
produced by the mind (or, in their terms, primordial spirit), for it is Tao. 
From Tao comes everything in heaven, everything on Earth, and every 
known and unknown phenomenon of life. An immortal understands that he 
can create whatever reality, whatever phenomenon, whatever form, 
whatever environment he deems necessary. As mortals we are also, but to a 
lesser degree, subject to the idea of “we are what we think.” As mortals we 
can imagine something and possibly figure out how to make it a reality. An 
immortal, on the other hand, can simply create it. 

The immortal paradises, of which there are several, are the places where 
immortals enjoy hanging out together. Here they have several skills that 
make existence bearable. For example, if they think of something to eat, it 
appears spontaneously; if a male immortal want to bear children with a 
female immortal, he need only to stare and an immortal child will be born. 
If immortals want to travel somewhere, they need only think about the place 
and they will immediately be there. If they want to change form or sex, they 
can do so with just a thought. His skills are seemingly unlimited, but the 
immortal is still bound by thoughts of existence and has no instinct for 
extinguishment (nirvana), as would a Buddha. Immortals are, in every sense 
of the Buddhist term, Pratyateka Buddhas: They are almost in paradise, but 
still cling to existence and do not have the complete compassion of a 
Buddha by which to motivate themselves to go back into the world to teach 
others. Pratyateka Buddhas (or immortals) do not really believe that mortals 
will understand them, nor do they find mortal existence pleasant in any 
sense of the word. Hence, immortals are very fond of just wandering, 
whether that be in spirit or physical form. 


Ch’ien Hsu Tsu [Ancestor Hidden within Emptiness] said: “Primal shen acts as your 
nature. It is the master of ching and qi. When the primal shen unites with these two its 
potential cannot be fathomed, for then the process of attaining immortality is methodless. 


This is called the natural workings of shen. So just cultivate your nature and skills. The 
shen will then perfect itself.” 


The less effort you put into perfecting the shen, the better. The ching and qi 
when refined will naturally attract the shen. The primordial shen will 
naturally produce the Elixir, so it is called methodless. This is just like 
pregnancy; there must be an effort to bring the sperm and egg together, but 
once joined a spirit will attach itself naturally. During the pregnancy there 
are nourishment and care concerns, but the formation of the child will occur 
and perfect itself naturally and without interference. So it is with your 
Immortal Fetus. 


Ancestor Lu Tung P’in described four steps by which immortality is attained. This is truly 
the method of no-method: Forgetting yourself entirely nourishes the qi. You then attain the 
medicines. Forgetting entirely about the qi fixes the shen, and the Elixir is then congealed. 
Forgetting entirely about the shen is returning to the Void. Forgetting entirely about the 
Void is uniting with the Tao. In emptiness the Elixir is complete. 


Lu Tung P’in is one of the famous Eight Immortals of Taoism, which are 
probably the most popular folk figures in all of Taoism. What makes them 
SO appealing to the masses is that each of the eight came from a common 
background, thus giving hope to their followers that they too might become 
immortal. 

Lu’s four steps are the very basis of Taoist internal alchemy, and Ch’an 
Buddhism (later called Zen in Japan) adapted much of this process. The 
first step is to learn how to sit in meditation and empty your mind; this will 
nourish the qi and bring about the formation of the medicines (the Three 
Treasures of ching, qi, and shen). When you completely let go of the idea of 
breathing, the spirit becomes focused and will cause the Elixir to be formed 
(congealed). When you can forget entirely about the spirit, letting go of any 
thoughts of self, you will enter perfect tranquillity, or the Void. When you 
let go of the Void you unite with the Tao. Once you have returned to the 
source, the Tao, the Elixir of Immortality is complete. 


The only ingredients needed are purity of heart and tranquillity of mind, where returning to 
the Void will be a natural process. 


If you are pure of heart—if you have the pure sincerity of mind to become 
an immortal—and can achieve perfect tranquillity of body and mind, the 
process of becoming an immortal will naturally occur. 
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CLOSING TIPS FOR CULTIVATING 
IMMORTALITY 


Í realize how difficult it can be to wade through the cryptic and complex 


passages of Taoist manuals such as this one in order to find “the method.” 
Much, however, can be gained from both study and practice. As Master 
Liang advised me, “Never discourage the critical need for a student to both 
study and practice.” 

Most of us probably will not undertake the task of forging the 
metallurgical components of the Eight Minerals to create the Pill of 
Immortality, nor wander the mountains searching for the herbal components 
toward the same end. It is also highly unlikely Western Royal Mother will 
descend and confer a Peach of Immortality upon all of us. Therefore, we 
must seek out the alchemical process in which to create the Elixir of 
Immortality, refining the essences of ching, qi, and shen within ourselves, 
and the beginning of this process is meditation (or tranquillity practices). 

Hopefully, I can in some small measure make the task of meditation a bit 
more understandable and practical. For the beginner the best method of 
meditation is counting the breaths. This consists of concentrating solely on 
the tan-t’ien, or lower stomach, and mentally counting each exhalation. 
When you reach the count of ten exhalations, start over and count to ten 
exhalations again. Continue in this manner. 

Once you are able to do this proficiently, begin mentally acknowledging 
each inhalation, not just the exhalation. After a period of time the counting 
and acknowledgment may be dropped and you will be able to sit and focus 
on the tan-t’ien without any thoughts. Whenever you have difficulty 
concentrating, simply direct both eyes to the tip of the nose, with the eyes 
slightly open. This will help you concentrate more steadily. 


Some suggest that you can enhance your meditation practice by 
employing the practice of Pa Tuan Chin (Eight Brocades Seated Qigong). 
This is an internal set of Taoist yoga exercises performed while seated that 
can be beneficial to your meditation practice. (See my book Qigong 
Teachings of a Taoist Immortal: Eight Essential Exercises of Master Li 
Ching Yu for complete instructions, background, and commentary on these 
ancient, incredible exercises.) 

When sitting (meditating), just sit. Don’t have false thoughts or 
discriminations about good sitting or bad sitting—just sit. If your schedule 
allows you to meditate only a few minutes each day, then sit for those few 
minutes each day. If possible, make it the same time each day. Repetitious 
practice is a true key to success. 

The art of sitting relies on three basic approaches: 1) Constantly be 
mindful of your posture and adjust the part of the body that feels awkward; 
2) focus all your attention on the tan-t’ien in the lower abdomen, not on the 
breath (unless using the counting method); 3) when thoughts arise, let them 
go and return to focusing on the tan-t’ien. 

In time, sitting becomes a very natural and comfortable experience. 
Before that happens, however, two states of mind can occur that cause most 
people to stop their practice. The first is distraction, wherein thoughts arise 
and lead you far away from your focus. The second is obscurity, which is 
Sleepiness, dullness, and exhaustion. Only time and patience can cure these 
problems. Just sit every day, and eventually these obstacles disappear. 

Never attempt to make the breath slow, deep, and long. Let this happen 
of its own accord. The breath will settle if you allow it to do so. Once it is 
settled you will experience what is called “true breath,” which means that 
your yi (mind-intent, or will) controls it, not your thoughts. At this point 
you will not be aware of the breath, much like a baby who just breathes 
naturally. 

It is very important to first restore and refine the ching—namely, the 
physical constitution, but the male must learn to guard his semen and the 
female must learn to lessen her menstrual flow. Neither should engage in 
excessive sexual intercourse, overeating and bad diet, or physical laxness, 
as these will result in the damage and dissipation of the ching. Ching is 
restored through physical activity, diet, and sexual disciplines. Qi is 
accumulated from engaging in methods of tranquillity, meditation, and Tao 
Yin exercises. Shen is the result of the full development of the ching and qi. 


If the above can be accomplished and linked with daily sitting, the 
gathered qi will further refine the ching. Through the tranquil effects of 
sitting, the mind is gradually purified. Like the settling of the breath, this 
will occur naturally over time. Neither purity nor tranquillity can be forced 
into the mind; otherwise, you will have the same result as an ant trying to 
eat a watermelon in one bite—failure. 

Rely on tranquillity to affect your nature and behavior. This is like 
Buddha’s analogy in the Shurangama Sutra of letting the debris in a glass 
of water settle by not agitating the water. Our minds and bodies are no 
different—the dirty water is like the ching and needs to be restored and 
purified. The qi is like the settling of the debris in the water, sinking 
naturally into the tan-t’ien. The shen is like the perfectly clear and still 
water after all the debris has settled. Gradually you will reach a state called 
“no outflows.” Then the energy we normally put into inappropriate 
expressions of sexuality, conduct, and comsumption is not expressed 
externally or dissipated. Instead, the energy is returned and retained 
internally to do the work of refinement. If you really want to understand 
how much energy is expended externally, try not speaking for one month. 
Words cannot describe how vital you become internally from doing this. 

In more traditional Taoist practice the novice would first focus all her 
efforts on restoring and refining her ching, sometimes for as long as three 
years. Afterward she would begin engaging in meditation practices to 
achieve tranquillity and accumulation of gi. Once the ching and qi are fully 
developed she would proceed to methods for forming the Elixir of 
Immortality. But nowadays everyone rushes through the progressive stages 
and so fails, just as the ant does when attempting to eat the entire 
watermelon in one bite. 

With the continued practice of restoring ching and accumulating qi, you 
will eventually be able to unite these with the shen and turn your hearing 
and sight inward. This stage is called accumulating light. Nothing external 
can disturb your tranquillity, even when you’re not sitting. When you close 
your eyes and look inward there will be light and you will be able to see 
your internal functions. Upon turning your hearing inward there will be 
perfect silence. You may also have some or all of the following three 
experiences. These do not always occur when sitting, and do not happen in 
any specific order. They can occur in any relaxed situation, and can be 
either intense or mild. 


In the first case, you internally see what appear to be a thousand tiny 
lamps inside of the top of your head. In the second instance, you see a flash 
of bright white light followed immediately by a loud, thunderous sound, 
and in some cases experience a profound sense of lightness of the body. In 
the third experience, an all-encompassing soft, white, cloudlike light fills 
you, along with a warmth generated in the lower abdomen. 

The first experience is accompanied by an incredible sense of joy; the 
second, a sense of absolute cleanliness; and the third, perfect ease. Don’t 
attach yourself to any of these states. Just continue sitting and letting go of 
the sensations. Otherwise, you’ll just stagnate. 

Depending on the Before Heaven (inherited) Qi, some will experience 
these states, in part or in whole, with very little practice. For others it takes 
longer, as they need to further develop their After Heaven (cultivated) Qi. 
There is no guarantee that everyone will experience the same thing. Each of 
us is different, and you may or may not have these experiences in the exact 
manner described. 

These experiences are usually preceded by horrifying dream states, 
migrainelike headaches, a sense of uneasiness or paranoia, or an intense 
desire for sex or food. If you are aware of such obstacles, they will pass 
relatively quickly and thus are not of real concern. They are the negative 
aspects (p’o) reacting to the awakening of hun, just like the flaring of a 
candle before it goes out. 

Contrary to the above, some experience dream states that are incredibly 
enjoyable, like visiting heavenly realms. Or they may feel giddiness in their 
daily activities, seeing raindroplike images floating about in the air or 
hearing mumbled voices off in the distance. Again, let these go, and they 
will pass quickly. These are just the yang aspects (hun) releasing 
themselves from the bonds of yin (p’o). Simply put, your spiritual nature is 
waking up and breaking out of its shell. The more proficient you become at 
meditation, the less you will dream. This is the result of an increased state 
of tranquillity. 

The real challenge for anyone who undertakes the practice of meditation 
is patience. We want results quickly, and the aforementioned obstacles 
usually cause frustration, so we halt our practice. Many people also have 
difficulty understanding the concept of emptiness and why it is the goal of 
meditation. Lu Szu-hsing quotes in his appended verses, “The term 
emptiness embraces the entire teaching.” 


Emptiness is not empty. It is full of light. If we don’t empty ourselves, 
light cannot enter. The obstacles of distraction and obscurity block the light 
of our true nature. In our Western society many psychologists have 
expressed their fears about the idea of emptiness or no-thought. Their 
mistake (and lack of experience) in this matter has been their inability to 
understand that it is not thought that is cut off, for the very nature of 
nonthinking requires thought. Rather, it is the attachment to thought that 
ends. The six senses are not cut off, but the attachment to them is. It is not 
that the Seven Emotions are eradicated, but that they no longer control your 
actions. Emptiness is therefore achieved through nonattachment to thought 
and sense data. There is an enormous difference between the idea of no- 
thought (extremist view) and that of nonattachment to thought. 

If you can steadfastly sit, illumination will occur. There is no secret other 
than patience. Our minds are no different from the clouds and rain. If we are 
patient, they will pass and the bright sun will shine. The deep blue skies are 
then filled with light. This sky is like the empty mind, and the shen is the 
light. 

The real work will then begin with Returning the Light and Reflecting 
the Illumination, which is the work of mindfulness, of just sitting and 
turning the sight and hearing inward until a thunderous type of noise is 
heard coming from deep within the lower abdomen. Continue your practice, 
just sitting, without backsliding, until .. . 

Unfortunately, my knowledge and experience do not go beyond this. I 
dare not make the pretense of more accomplished states, lest the immortals 
look down in dismay and report me to the Jade Emperor with the accusation 
of false speech, and the god Erh Lang is sent to arrest me. Just keep sitting 
until the Elixir is formed and let your Spirit Fetus grow. This is the advice 
left to us by all immortals and sages; it is called “patient endurance.” 

Avoid being like the farmer in the Sung dynasty who couldn’t wait for 
his crops to grow. He went into his fields at night and pulled all the shoots 
upward, only to find his entire crop withered and dead in the morning. 


FOOTNOTES 


Introduction: A Brief Overview of Taoism 


1. There are Buddhist equivalents of these two teachings. The Vajra Prajna Paramita Sutra (The 
Diamond Sutra) contains many of the same messages found in the Tao Te Ching. The Shurangama 
Sutra addresses many of the same issues presented in the Chuang Tzu. It was these teachings, along 
with the later Platform Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch, that really influenced Taoism. 


1. What Is Immortality? 


1. For further information on tan-t’ien, the Eight Subtle Meridians, and the Lesser Heavenly Circuit, 
refer to my book Qigong Teachings of a Taoist Immortal (Rochester, Vt.: Healing Arts Press, 2002). 


2. Is Immortality Possible? 


1. In my studies I have not encountered further reference to Pan Shu, Mo Ti, or Ou Yeh. I assume 
they were masters of their respective arts. 


2. One can only guess what locations Ko Hung is referring to here. It may be noteworthy that the 
southern ocean is the South China Sea near Vietnam, where porous rocks from volcanoes floated in 
the water. 


3. The Jade Emperor’s Mind Seal Classic Refining the Three 
Treasures 


1. The auspicious days mentioned above consisted of the first and fifteenth days of each lunar month 
(these are particularly auspicious because it is believed that on those days the Jade Emperor sends the 
Four Heavenly Kings down to Earth to check on everyone’s behavior; thus, you can acquire merit if 
they report your spiritual efforts); the ninth day of the first lunar month, which is the Jade Emperor’s 
birthday; the first day of the second lunar month, which is the Festival of the Sun (the day the sun 
visits the Jade Emperor’s Palace of Miraculous Mists to determine the events of the coming year); 
and the sixth day of the eleventh lunar month, the Jade Emperor’s anniversary on becoming the 
Supreme Ruler. 


2. The Maitreya Buddha is the next future Buddha, who will arrive to teach a dharma of joy, whereas 
the last historical Buddha Shakyamuni taught the dharma of tranquility. Each Buddha is said to come 
into the world to teach what is missing in humanity that prevents 


3. Taoists believe in eighteen layers, or realms, of hell. 


4. The practice and philosophy of The Yellow Court Classic (Huang Ting Ching) is evidence enough 
of the acceptance of supreme deities and religious practice in Taoism, even though this classic relates 
that these gods exist as both internal spirits and cosmic entities simultaneously. I’ve never found 
much credence in the contemporary academic view that there is a separate religious and 
philosophical Taoism, as Taoists hold both views without contradiction. In the Chuang Tzu, which is 
a doctrine of the unconditioned nature of all things, there is a verse that relates to this question of 
God/Creator: “There appears to be a True God who does interact, yet there is no evidence of his 
existence.” To Chuang-tzu, God is suspect. A personal god who influences human life, even in the 
form of the Jade Emperor, is totally out of sync with his philosophy. Yet he admits to the appearance 
of a True God. In spite of his brief acceptance Chuang-tzu focuses his beliefs on Nature (Tao) as 
creation itself, not on a Creator in the personal sense. Ko Hung, author of the Pao P’o Tzu, 
commenting on Chuang-tzu’s statement about a True God, denies the existence of a supreme god, 
stating that “everything creates itself through Nature (Tao).” 


4. The Three Treasures of Immortality 


1. For a more thorough understanding of these I Ching references, see my book T’ai Chi According 
to the I Ching (Rochester, Vt.: Inner Traditions, 2001). 
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